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EDITORIAL 

On April 24 and 25,1942, there was held at New York University 
the Institute on Educational Reconstruction, under the auspices of 
the School of Education and the United States Committee on Edu¬ 
cational Reconstruction, perhaps the most significant conference of 
the year and one diat probably will influence education vitally. 

Tlic original purpose was to have a small intimate conference of 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty invited persons representing a cross 
section of American life in so far as was possible. As a matter of fact, 
by the time the conference did occur, one hundred and twenty-five 
persons had signified their desire to attend and participate in the 
conference. Most of these had invitations that resulted from specific 
requests for permission to attend. Our difficulty was to keep the 
number down to a limit where actual discussion could take place. 

Tlic conference was composed of representatives of a dozen of 
the Allied Nations and from every interest in American life—cap¬ 
ital, labor, university presidents, professors, and laymen iiitcrcstccl 
in educational reconstruction. The conference continued for two 
days witli no set speeches but with vigorous discussion and final 
complete agrccineni on the program. 

We have aUcmjitcd in the report of committees which is puh- 
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lisKccl ill this issue to give the csscniial emphasis nf (his aiufrrcncc 
rather than to report what actually imk place. It is iiac^sary to 
indicate that the most lm|)ortant emphases were the ncnl of an 
international bureau of education, patterned after the l.ilxir Inirrau 
of the League of Nations, anil the discussion of the program of cilu- 
cation during the late atlolcscciu period from sixteen to t wciiiy-hvc 
years of age. While one can never present m summaries what KHik 
place at a meeting of this kind, the various committees piesenting 
these summaries have done an excellent job and I am sure oiir siili- 
scribers will read tliis issue with deepest interest. 

E. OfOWiKpAYNK 



THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL OF EQUALITY OF 
EDUCATION AND EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

ALONZO F. MVtRS 

There has long bcci\ recognized in the United States the necessity 
for much greater equalization of opportunity for education than 
now exists. Much has been accomplished along this line by indi¬ 
vidual States. Much also lias been accomplished by publicly and 
privately supported institutions of higher learning through the pro¬ 
vision of scholarships, loan funds, and plans for self-help. It is 
increasingly being recognized, however, that this task can be ac¬ 
complished satisfactorily only through the large-scale participation 
by ilic Federal Government in the financing of programs foi the 
cquaii/iution of educational opportunity. 

Only dimly do we now begin to realize that this problem of 
equality of opportunity is larger than a United States problem. It is 
a world problem, Just as we rc.ilizc that an enlightened citizenry Is 
csse/ilial to the* preset vatton of tlcmocracy in the United States, and 
tliat our tlcmocracy js not safe so long as we do not make universal 
])fovision foi equality of educational opportunity, so now arc we 
fojccd by die impact of world events to recognize that tins pi inciplc 
must be cxtcmlcd to all peoples as the first and most fundamental 
condition for the establishment of a world society in which men 
may be free and live at peace with their neighbors. 

Following the final victory of democracy over Axis despotism, 
tlicre must be .in intensive apjdication of democratic ideals and prac¬ 
tices lliioughoul die vvoild.lscjuahty of opportunity for education is 
tlie Ill St, foiemoM, and most fundamental application of demociaiic 
ideals to the life of the whole ytmiiger generation It will be cssciuial 
for ilie people, and especially the youth, of the world to know dial 
unequal treaimeiu of youih in educational oppouuniiies has gone 
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forever. Under democracy every talent must find its proper place to 
develop and grow to its highest form. 

Thc realizatvorv of this ideal of equality of op[>ortunily will prt>- 
vide the democratic nations and the coming democratic world unity 
with an abundance of superior talcntof brain and hand, of character 
and leadership. Such an abundance of talent will lx- urgently ncalcd 
to meet die great task of reconstruction facing our worhl after final 
victory. By this rule of equality of opportunity, democr.acy offers to 
mankind something no despotism ever can achieve. By doing more 
than despotism ever dares to do, democracy sends its roots deep into 
the hearts of the people. 

The principle of equality of educational opportunity excludes any 
discrimination based on sex, race, social status, confession, or i>ohti- 
cal opinion. No class or minority shall enjoy any special privileges or 
suffer under any disadvantages in this matter of op|K)riuniiy for 
education. Every mother, every father shall know dial dicir chil* 
drenby thclrown effort will makea newstart in life, and will reach, 
inside a friendly and cooperative society, exactly the goal dial their 
talents and efforts bring within their reach, Only if every young 
generation makes in this sense society new again, e.iii ilcmrKracy 
live and avoid senility and sterility. Only by this application of 
equality of opportunity can the natural arist(x:racy of t,dents replace 
what JeffersOn called the "Tinsel Aristocracy" based on privileges 
only. 

As soon as these fundamental rights arc established, the applica¬ 
tion of these principles calls for great wisdom and true educational 
statesmanship. It means that the first years in school shall see all 
children united in one unified public-school system. Here, .u least, 
one society without privileges shall emerge. Tiic children shall be 
one, as their natural instinct is inclined toward oneness and ccpiality. 
But as soon as the differentiations of talents and gifts develop and 
appear, the school system,too,shall be diffcrentiatc<l,Traincil minds 
and hands are needed in many forms and fields, and talcm-J natu- 



rally imtl inwartl many pratikally gifiai, iHc y‘mng 

genius in Kimcc f>r in ^kill.nr in mntkrn languages ^'hail fiml early 
his own way nf’vclfncsprc^stm ami pctfctikwiiccjual in tjvsalny aful 
jmfwriancc l*i ihc svay nf ihe ciavt.ka{ educaikn. 

To keep A highly gificd (alcntdrrwn lu the average* or to mark the 
pace of dc^rlojunetit by the wcakcM runner would be as wnwiN! as 
to keep achicYcmcnf in sports down to ihe standard of mediocrity. 
Some devcioj) later, only after life experience, to the full growtli of 
(heir personalities. New chanccj, new starts, shall be offered by an 
extensive system of adult education. 

One of the principal reasons for inec[U3hiy of educational oppor¬ 
tunity is the differentiation of hnandal resources of school districts. 
As there arc rich and poor families, so are ilicrc rich and |>oof dis¬ 
tricts, jjrovinccs, and countries. Inctjualiiy of the resources of the 
districts stands in the way of true equality of educational opportu¬ 
nity in the same sense as inequality of the family resources. lk)tli 
situations call, ilicrcfurc, for democratic action. Poor States and dis¬ 
tricts need financial sujiport from the whole of a nation, soon from 
the wliolc of tlic ilcmocralic world, to die end liiat a decent educa¬ 
tional opportunity may Ik! guaranteed to all. But tlic independent 
character of cilucalion as an ouigrowtli of local and district self- 
administration sliall not be changed. 

World War II marked the end of isolationism in America and in 
the world. War and mcxlcra instruments of warfare have demon¬ 
strated, even to the most ardent isolationist, that neither America 
nor any other part of ilic world can live at peace and in isolation 
from the rest of tlic world. Our future peace and prosperity arc now 
incxiricably interwoven with the peace and prosperity of the world. 
In a codperalivc wojld, education cannot remain isolationist and 
nationalistic. Dr. M. Tiiomas Tcliou (Chinese) cxprcsscti in a reso¬ 
lution picsciucd to die Institute on Kducational Reconstruction 
whai our Cuuirt course should be in relation to this nuuier; 

]VJ}^>^us prejudices h.t.scd /*n ignorantc .»ml j>rovincj.ilism icg.irduig 
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race, religion, and cuUurc arc a S 4 Hirce of ilcadly limilrancc to ihc rcjli- 
2^ation of a peaceful cJcinrxranc and jinl w*»rltl onler; 

Whereas education in scliooh often circumwrilwd liy ii iinm.ilntic 
consideraiioi«, and piiiriolism is (ificii niisuiulrriuwwl js haired (♦( all 
nations except one's own; 

Be it Resolved that the InMiluic recommends lo all rtlnrai jr-iul riuilion- 
lics of all nations to train ynuilt for world tiliyeiidnji ,n \sc\\ .n naii(*nal 
citizenship, and to provide not only cipuhiy of c»liii:.iin>n and apnliiy 
of opportunity, hut al«) to provide sutli coutcnis of etliUAiorti as arc 
based on equal consideration and trcaimciu of the thifrreni rain. rcli. 
gions, and cultures, to the end that a sine and oiiisiriKiisc [Minoiism 
may be created as a basis for j democratic uorlil order. 

Ill attempting to give serious consideration to thiilm|HirMnt mat¬ 
ter of providing at least some measure of etpinliiy of opiniriuniiy for 
the youth of the world, we in America arc faced with a challenge, 
the like of which we have rarely faced. Intel Ictiiially, I l>rlk vc that 
most thoughtful persons readily rccogni/c the nctcssiiy for i(in¬ 
struct ivc action along this line. Practically, and rc.disi ji .illy, we must 
recognize that our thinking and our actmn lo d.iic li.ivc l>rcn ex¬ 
ceedingly provincial in sucli nnaiicrs. Specifically, the Aincrnan 
people have not as yet been willing to come to grips with this prob¬ 
lem of equalization of educational op|K)rtuniiy for the youih of onr 
own nation, much less for the yomli of the world. What does the 
record show? In many of our local communities the cdiu.uion pro 
vided for the children on the wrong side of the r.iilro.id tr.itks w imi 
of a quality comparable with that provided in ilic silk-MiK-king dis¬ 
tricts. Eight hundred thousand children of clcmcntary-schrml age in 
the United States are not enrolled in any scIukiI. There is slim king 
evidence there of lack of equality of educational opjxirtuimy 

No one would argue that the educational provisions for NegrtK '. 
in the South arc comparable to those provided for llit' wlmc Uiil 
dren. Some, but not so many as formerly, still .irguc ibai the w.iy to 
spoil a Negro is to educate liim.* Deebsions of our United Stales 
Supreme Court, rendered during the past two or three yt.irs. arc 
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breaking down these barriers of race discrimination in the matter 
of equality of educational opportunity. But we still have a long way 
to go. Negroes are not the only ones discriminated against. In tlie 
Southwest there arc equally flagrant violations against Mexicans. 
In some communities the average class size for “white** children is 
thirty-five, while for Mexican children it is seventy or seventy-five. 

Only a few of our Stales have made any appreciable contribution 
toward equalizing educational opportunity within their borders. 
Yet the most superficial consideration of the problem provides 
abundant evidence that to place sole or principal reliance upon the 
financial ability of local districts to support education must inevi¬ 
tably mean that a large share of American youth will be denied the 
opportunity for a decent education. For example in one State 
(Pennsylvania), for which I have figures at Jiand, the poorest dis¬ 
trict had back of each pupil $213.00 in assessed valuation; the richest 
had $39,444.00. In the former a five-mill property tax yielded $20.00 
per teacher; in the latter, $3,625.00. It should be stated that Penn¬ 
sylvania makes some State-wide provision for equalization of edu¬ 
cational oppoitunity. In the example just cited, however, the poorer 
district received only fifty per cent more Slate subsidy than did the 
wcaltliy district. 

Several States have worked out plans for the equalization of edu¬ 
cational opportunity. Under the direction of Professor Paul R. Mort 
of Columbia University a plan was developed that attempted to 
distribute State aid on the basis of two fundamental principles. The 
first of these is the principle of need, expressed largely in terms o£ 
tlic number of children to be educated. The second is the principle 
of ability, or tlic wealth available m the district for the support of 
education A plan for equalization of educational opportunity based 
on these piinciplcs would work somewhat as follows: The State 
education depailmeiU would make a thorough stiuly of costs to 
detcrmiiie what would be considered a salisfacloiy minimum edu¬ 
cational juogiam. Let us assume that this minimum is set .u an 
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expenditure o£ Sioo.oo per ycjr per pupil in avcr.ige driily auend- 
ance. Any district that could meet that standard without exceeding 
the uniform minimum tax rate woulil receive mi suhsidy from the 
State. A poor district which could raise locally only Ijo.w per pupil 
would be reimbursed by the Stale to the extent of 3kto,oo |Kr [lupil. 

We arc only now reaching (he point in the United States at which 
the public conscience in this matter of cquali/ing o[i|iftrtilnities for 
youth is receptive to the idea of cciualiv.lng cducaiKtiial op[M»rtu- 
nitics within the rcsiiccitvc States. Although (here ha^ long been 
agitation for a program of Federal equalization nf educational 
opporiunityj and although many bill^ have been introtluccd in 
Congress looking toward such an end, no comprchen>ivc nation¬ 
wide action has taken place in the United States for the etiuali/..iiion 
of educational opportunity for the nation's youth. 71ierc can l>e little 
doubt as to the need for such action. Many of the States do not |ku- 
scss sufiicient wealth and income lo enable them to provide a ilccent 
education for their youtli. The wealthy Si.Uc^ cannot afford to Iw 
complacent about this problem, Underprivileged youth do not re¬ 
main in the underprivileged arca^.'llvey migrate lo the gre.ii indus¬ 
trial and commercial centers and there create SfK-ial problems that 
arc far more costly than would be the cost of a (irograin of bVvlcr.il 
equalization ofcducaiiunalop[K)Uuniiy forihenaiioM'sumih.CVii- 
erally speaking, our poorer Stales exert much greater ellvirt, and 
spend a much larger portion of their metune on evUiaiitm than do 
the wealthier States. In spile of this effon, the amount av.nlahlc fur 
education in the poorer States is unconscionably low. 'I'he following 
table tells the story. The daw arc from Shmttcs of Sfiitc S\hool 
Systems, United States OJlicc of Rducation. 
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Current Expense per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 


(Not lociuj/og intoroit) 


State 

/ 92^-/950 

1933^^934 

1937-193^ 

Alabama 

$3728 

$30.09 

$34.27 

Arizona 

109.12 

77. u 

94.16 

Arkansas 

33 - 5 <S 

22 60 

31 62 

California 

133-30 

109 83 

13^43 

Colorado 

110.76 

78.30 

8741 

Connecticut 

102 58 

82.12 

104 47 

Delaware 

95.12 

92 85 

104,64 

District of Columbia 

13239 

107.30 

123 05 

Florida 

50.61 

40.73 

5991 

Georgia 

3189 

28.34 

3771 

Idaho 

86 86 

5709 

75.00 

Illinois 

10256 

78.18 

103.77 

Indiana 

9166 

Co 20 

7701 

Iowa 

96 10 

65.44 

81.15 

Kansas 

9281 

Co.19 

72 84 

Kentucky 

46.23 

33 37 

44 49 

Louisiana 

48.19 

36.12 

54.09 

Maine 

69^ 

5209 

60.36 

Maryland 

8015 

68.64 

7893 

Massachuscita 

109.57 

95 69 

109 81 

Michigan 

11476 

67 68 

8931 

Minnesota 

101 29 

75-15 

91.92 

Mississippi 

36 >3 

23.55 

28.19 

Missouri 

7028 

60 27 

70 68 

Montana 

10973 

79 M 

104.12 

Nebraska 

93 -o 8 

57.48 

70 67 

Nevada 

136 18 

11790 

133 89 

New Hampshire 

92.77 

7967 

92 13 

New Jersey 

124.90 

10253 

>25 53 

New Mexico 

7721 

60 19 

71 30 

New York 

13755 

124 13 

147 65 

North Carolina 

43 85 

24 18 

.39 59 

North Dakota 

99 55 

6732 

74 85 

Ohio 

95 69 

7251 

8623 

Oklaluiina 

65 48 

4370 

25 

C')rcgon 

10331 

68 yo 

87 88 

Pc nnsylviinia 

87 81 

7504 

92 82 

Ithodc Isl.iiul 

95 7-1 

'/> 97 

<;« 49 

6'oucli (Kirillina 

3998 

27 I.J 

3^'52 

Hnuili D.ikoia 

95 

6a 19 

911 91) 

Tennessee 

42 66 

34 C.' 

41 61 

'Texas 

5-157 

4663 

65.12 
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SMe 

Utah 

Vcrnionl 

Virginia 

Washington 

West VirginU 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total States 


'V»" 

44 ss 
t*^ 4 ^ 

“<• lA 
17 
Vi 


■i'' ts 

-s'" '>« 
711 “rj 

Sii« -> ,, 


> 9 }^ 

S~| 

5770 

4 J V 
ir.jV^ 


As in the several States, the chief oltjcctimt m 4 Federal c(^iuU- 4 a. 
tion measure has been fear of ccnirali/>aimn of ttMHf<il ttf education. 
Except for an emergency gram to the Slater tluring the vlcprc^sion, 
and for an emergency appropriauun in uj^u and again in ii>4i, to 
provide school facihiics m communiiiciMiddeniy oven jowdcil as a 
result of the defense program, no Federal money hat hren appro¬ 
priated directly to support general ctluc,nicm. Thc^r emergency 
grants and the subsulics for vixianonal educaiiMn. fnllnwjng ihc 
Smith-Huglies and suhscquciU Icgidainie mranircs represent the 
only Federal appropriations for direct Ijcnrlii in ilic puhlu ulnmh 
since the land grants in the early days of the Kcpnhiic. 

In 1936 the National lidiication Ai«jei.*non Njumstircd .1 lull 
known as the Harrlson-Flcichcr Bill, designed to cqu.di/r distribu¬ 
tion of Federal money to the States for cducaiion. Akhougli tins lull 
failed of enactment, it did develop consideralde piil>li< '<mimcn( for 
such a measure. Developments since 1016 have [irovidcil new anti 
powerful arguments in favor of a Federal program for (he ttpi.di- 
zation of educational opportunity. Senator I’dliert 'rlunnas of Ui.di, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on lubuMtinn and I,.ihor. on 
April 7,1941, intro(.luced for himself and Senator I\i( 11 ,in loui of 
Mississippi, chairman of the Senate Finance (roanmlice, a lull, 
strengthen the national defence and prcuuntc the general 
welfare through tite appropriation of fumU Ui assia die siau ^ and 
territories in meeting financial emergencies in eduvation*’ and "m 
reducing inequalities of educational tipparuinides," '1‘iic pvirposcs 
of this bill and the arguments in support oC it arc well siatetl in the 
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following quotation from an article by Willard E. Givens in the 
Journal of the National Education Association for May 1941: 

There are at this time five distinct and measurable needs for financial 
assistance to the states for public schools: 

1 The equalization of elementary- and secondary-school opportuni¬ 
ties among the slates and within the states. 

2. The financial support of schools for Negroes in states maintaining 
separate schools for Negroes, made legally imperative by recent court 
decisions, interpreting the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of tlic United States as n/Tcctlngequal rights to educational opportunities. 

3. School facilities for children recently removed to the areas of de¬ 
fense activities and industries. 

4. The children of migratory workers, particularly workers engaged 
in seasonal occupations, largely agi icultural. 

5. The children of federal employees residing on federal reservations 
and properties. 

There has beeti a long-standing need forXedeial funds to provide more 
nearly equal educational opportunities both among and within the states. 
The difTcrcnccs in educational opportunity are indicated by the fact that 
in one of our states the average annual cxpcndiiuie jier pupil is $134, 
while in another state a child who is an equally good American and who 
flcservcs a fair st.irt in life is having only $24 per year spent on his edu¬ 
cation. Teachers’ salaries range ftom an average of $500 in one of our 
poorer states to an average of $2500 in one of our richer states. S’oinc 
states have at least three limes as many of their children in high scluKil 
as do other states. These difleicnccs in educational opportunity corre¬ 
spond appioxiinatcly to the differences in the financial ability of the 
icspcctivc states to pay for public schools. Actually, the gicaicsi cfToit to 
supprjit schools is made by the |}oorcsi states The Ai.itcs ivith the least 
per capita income are also the states that have about twice as many chil¬ 
dren in proportion to adults as the richest states. 

R(;ceni coiiil decisions have mtcrprctul the Fouiiecnth Amendmciu 
It) tlic (lonsiiuilion of the Uniletl Stales as requiring better ctluc.uional 
oppoilunilies foi Negroes 'Ihc paying of lower salaries to Negro teat licrs 
than to wliite teatheis on tlu* giouiid of lace 01 coloi h.is been licld in 
viol.ilion of die I'oiutccnth Ain<n<lnu’ni t<» the C'onstiuiiion '1 he sj.ik-s 
having huge Ntgro populations lack fumls to ctnicci the pusciu smia- 
lion witliout ictliicing then cimiparalivcly meagec jnogr.iin of puliln 
education for white pujiils in these states It will cost at least S^o.uoo.ooo 
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anl^ually lo licgin ih »5 pragtam t 4 cqiuh/aiW'H, «j!biii a few jtan 
the annual amouni will ?x<w<l whuJi n ttvefr ihari sa p« 

cent of the prewm ciw. of clcmenury ami tio*m«hnr in ll^ 

stales. 

The federal funds are ro Ik: app(»nM»nr»l»«the roj^ccjisr -uairt iwi ihe 
basis of ihcir iiecti for cducaiiiHial fwniU Krol Jm |w- dririrninnl on 
the basis of such faciorsas finarttial alnliiy, the nnmWr »4 thildrcn.and 
the need far addiiional public whwl facilitrcs ^mh fjuois a hcMid 

of apporiionmcni .'ipjKiimwl by ihr Vrcsiilrm ivdl dneinunr ihr amimni 
of funds logo locach sialc. 

In February 19*^2, S1313 Subsliiuic was iniroiluccU in ilic Jkdaie 
asasubstituic measure forSi^iiidcscnlictl above. Si Subsiiiuw 
calls for an appropriaiion of $30 o^>,oo(j a year, (hc&c funds 10 be 
spent for general aid for public clcmcnidry ami w<indary schools 
through the fourteenth year, nic money vvcmld Iw allixr.Ucd to die 
States on the basis of the total number of children fitc to ccvciuccn 
years of ageandi the personal net income in each Suic, tlnis provid- 
ing for allotments to the Suicf in projxiriion 10 ilicir ncciU and 
ability. The funds would be cx{>cndcd tlirougli public .igcncics 
under public control. 

The equalization features ofSi^i) Substitute are the same .is in 
the former 81313. Each State would develop in own plan for cqii.il- 
izing educational opportunity witliin iislxirtlcrs, llic bill jirovnlcs 
that minority groups, in Suites where separate s.chcKiIs .ire inaitu 
taincd,wUl receive their full shareuf the funds in pn)|>iiriion to ihcir 
numbers and without any reduction m the prnjHininn of fuiub 
which they have been receiving from Sutc and h>c.ii wiiirtc.. Oilier 
items which were included in the former Si^i ^ arc provnktl for in 
separate bills. 

The arguments for equalization of financi.il supjxirt«if nliu .ii ion 
arc as follows: 

1. Oiir present financial machinery wascsiahlishc<l for stK i.d .uul 
economic conditions that have liccn materially tliangcd. 

2. There has been a tendency for wealth to \k com.cnir.iu il m a 
few large centers at the expense of large areas of the country. 
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3. Many communities cannot support a minimum program of 
education without outside assistance. 

4. Education is more than alocal program and it seems logical for 
the State to assume the major portion of the support. 

It seems probable that some form of equalization of educational 
opportunity will be effected in die United States within the next 
year. If this docs not happen there will be widespread breakdown 
of educational services in many local communities and States. What 
form Federal equalization will take remains to be determined. Cer¬ 
tainly it must be'accomplished with a minimum of Federal control: 
merely enough to guarantee that the Federal money is being spent 
for the purposes for which it was appropriated. Certainly teachers 
must be paid much higher salaries than diey are now being paid in 
the poorest communities. A minimum of twelve hundred dollars 
for an eight-month school term is absolutely necessary if we are to 
be able to maintain educational services at a decent level. I do not 
believe that the American people will be willing to see our public- 
school system wrecked m this war, as it was wrecked in World 
War I. 

Certainly there must he a guarantee on the part of the Federal 
Government that, at the end of this war, service men and men and 
women in war industries will be provided an opportunity to resume 
their education and to receive retraining for the purpose of facilitat¬ 
ing their transfer from war work to the work demanded in a peace¬ 
time economy. That would be much cheaper tlian a revolution. 

How do we extend this concept of equalization of opportunity to 
take into account the demands of a world situation ^ Time is siiort, 
and we must extend our horizons quickly. It will not be enough to 
equalize opportunities foi our Araciican youth Our future peace 
and prosperity depend upon our vision and upon our willingness 
and dolcimination to extend this principle to the youth of tlie woild, 
We cannot impose it upon the woilil But wc can establish the 
maciiineiy for promoting the ideal of etjuahty of oppoitunity 
throughout the world This is more than the <lictators have ever 
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clarctl to prxjniiM?. We r?imi f* hni w c ihom makcii 

a reality. 

Toimplcmcni llii? promise io >!k m.sxhuirry fr»nii 

fulfillment, the IiniiiuK hi ictom- 

mcndctl U) ilic Uniu*l \Um tlirrr W r^uWulK*! m\ Inut* 

national H*Uicaiicin OJThc. with a ff4mruK*rk jn.l ah nr^am/atwa 
not unlike lU.ii of lUc Inicrtuivmal (Uh^'T- Ij «oulil \ic the 

immeduud rcs|Kirj'tlMliiy of iHh pir*p«*w'*l iotrioMtK»ii.il Vdiujiion 
Office 10 plan for jwivinar r<lut4tirm fhr world and to 

plan for ell lid care and the rchal*i)iiatMrfi »»f*}o}'lirrn mi all iMiintncs. 
The Inicrnaiinnal luhitaiinrs Olfkr divmhi and promolt 

the ideal of equality of cthuaiK^al opjajrtniDny iluouyjioui ihc 
world. 'lo this end u diouUl t<»nd«Ki ami d»«»u!d vovinKl 

with national governments. 'Ilm results »if its ^Uhlies aiui of it< 
planning should l>c nude known ici the |WMq»ks »d Axis and Axis- 
dominated countries licforc the end of When ihc war 

ends, the International Hdue.inon Offne dmnld Ui" mdv to Kgin 
functioning iinmcdi.iicly in .ill cotininrs One MTijM^rurn fnionnn 
of the Imcrnaiionnl luh»c.itinn OHiir shmdd W ihr •.nprrvivjMn .iml 
sponsorship of icxilxwiks and other HtMrnvinm,d inaieniU that 
would have worKhwklc validity and that could In- frvommrnded 
for use in schcwik of all countries. 

If we can persuade our Cffivernmeiu .iml ihr Uniinl N.iimns (o 
cstablisli this pro[x)sed Intcrnniioiul IhhK.ninji Oilne now. wliilc 
the war is on, we wiU have taken a first long step tow.nd hrfj.ulrmng 
our own horizons sufficiently lo l>c aide to see ili.ii ihr fmure |»<'.kc 
and prosperity of the world dc{>rml to .in .isuHU'.hing degiu uj«>n 
the cqualizatLou of cijiporiumty for the yimilt of .ill the world, le- 
gartlless of their color, their religion, their ectnunoii vi.itus. oi tluir 
political beliefs. 

/ilomu h Mycn h |tr<itc^Mir •»!rtluiiiii-iii jiu| 11,4,111,i«). i ii!,r a. ^ , <iu. i ]j i •!'> 

caiictt H( New Ynrk tIiii\rriMy Ilf 11 jIv, ilumiun kI ilir r 1! r I^ . f 

Dcmutracy 'I liroiijjli I flii.jiiiiitiif tlieNjtu.njl 14 tuit, 



PLANNING SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW* 

JOHN CUY FOWLKES 

Editor’s Note: The topic discussed at the session was: “How Can a 
Society of Free Men Provide Opportunity for Education, and Work 
for Youth (Ages Sixteen to Twenty-live) After the War?” While 
the report prepared does not give the discussion and conclusion of 
the Institute, it is a tliought-provoking presentation of one aspect of 
it, namely “Educational Planning,” and is, tiierefore, pertinent to 
this issue. 

It should be noted here, however, that the Institute agreed that a 
planned and adequate program of work and study should be pro¬ 
vided for all youth during adolescence and that the critical period of 
education in the postwar world is from sixteen to twenty-five in the 
life of youth. While schools now provide a book education for ten 
per cent of adolescents of this age period, the problem is to provide 
a progr«im of study and activity adapted to the needs and poten¬ 
tialities of all youth. Democracy cannot survive under a system of 
education that provides opportunity for only ten per cent of youth 
tliat, by virtue of ciicumstances, have the money and time to attend 
college and the abstract type of intelligence that can profit from a 
program made up exclusively of book study. 

THE CASE FOR PLANNING 

Thcic arc two radically dilTercnt views with respect to social and 
economic development. One of them, characterized by the teim 
“laissez fane” oi “pictly much do as you please,” holds that the most 
desirable and the greatest amount of development occurs when 
tlicrc is no thieclion oilier th.in that which is inherent in the aciiv- 
ilie.s themselves It supports a “Ici-alone’* policy; that is, die least 
amount of ilirection the bciicr and the grcatei will he the piogiess, 

‘ Act i|iii rl rriiiii .1 III it)i) cnpi }>r<|Mri(J l>y ilu .iiiilior in i.<>»]Hr iiioii nh iln ( ..iiiddik < »ri 
] (I IK Iliull.il I'I iiinmi; of lli< I 'mil < I Si Iit> (lllki. nf I dill. Iliuit 
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The extreme prtjjxjncnti (if ih\^ vkw eiccn Afgur iha* any enneetted 
effort to direct h likely to rcwih wiJy in harm- 
The other view hold^ that wituHvilri.U’aHf ilrvelf^pmcni doesiwft 
simply occur but ihatbehtml itihrir »s.mtrlb^rnt dirrciKHi lowanl 
a porpu^ or purpo^. This view isprovm>j aeccptaWc. 

It appears to t>c the only iciuhlc \kw as prfjiulaif^^ji iinrcasrs andai 
social institutions iKCOinc more wtmplcx. Thr Immc phihwphy 

leads to considered attcmpislorcgulaic hnriuss ^<iiviiyan<l tndircci 

it toward dcsiral goals. Involv«l m the srtomi fd ^nial prog¬ 
ress is the idea of plannings whkh ix rvrthstig lurttc than charting 
courses toward goals that have been agreed u|x»o. 

W/iy pkn? Nothing seems more cerwin now than die fact that 
"the good old days are gone,'* The impact r 4 ei<»no!Tiic changes, 
technological development, movementsof pjipviUinin, and govern¬ 
mental control arc stimulating a type of thinking that is hide short 
of revolutionary. TTic fears produced by the drj»rcMinn of die 
thirties have by no means ilrsappejred, ahhmigh diry in.iy have 
tcraporarily subsided. There « grave danger dial when flic end of 
die war is in siglit there will lie a wave of hyvicru indutc<l by fear 
of an impending economic crash. Tilts fact ts clearly recfignircd by 
many farsccing persons, and some of them are pro|Mnmg plins aiul 
policies to avert such a disaster. Plans arc licing l.nih Munr of diem 
olHcial, to cope with the situation. 

Certainly social planning must be coniprchcndvc if it is lo \k 
effective. All types of useful serial institunoin nui m li.ivr [»l.u cs in ii. 
Education as a basic social enterprise must h.ivc imjwiri.nn lonsidrr- 
atIoti,and it behooves those who arc snicrcstcd in ctlvK,uion.il service 
to busy tlicmselvcs with plansand policies fnr the future. IMuc^mrs 
and laymen who arc concerned with adeiiuaic proviiinn fur educa¬ 
tion of all the people have to recognize that new days dcin.ind l»'di 
an expansion of the good practices and (Kilicicv that Ii.ivr Ivceti de¬ 
veloped and the devising of new ways to meet new si(u;^uou'^. 

Planning facilitates social progress in amral w.iys. First, through 
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it there can be common agreement concerning what is to be clone; 
every one can understand what is proposed and can accept or reject 
It. This is in accordance with democratic traditions and practices. 
Second, individuals and groups can cooperate more easily if plans 
have been made than if no course has been laid out. Third, effort 
and funds can be saved by following a well-laid-out scheme, and the 
results are likely to be much more satisfactory tlian if sole reliance is 
placed upon trial and error in attaining the desired purposes. Only 
by systematic and carefully executed planning can educational 
needs be met adequately and economically. 

What is tnvolvcd in planning? Educational planning is by no 
means an altogether new thing. The educational survey, which uses 
a large number of scientific procedures, has been widely employed 
in evaluating educational practices and policies and in planning 
improved educational services and facilities. In a recent report* of 
the National Resources Planning Board the pattern of social and 
economic planning, in so far as it can be said to have a pattern, is 
summed up as follows; 

1. The determination of goals 

2. The inventory of conditions 

3. The discovery of needs as the inventory is compared with the goals 

4. The projection of alternative solutions 

5. Policy making, or the choice of the most feasible alternatives 

6. The absorption and execution of the plan by the communiLy, State, 
or nation 

The United States of America is committed to a democratic way 
of living. We are, therefore, committed to a cultural program that 
prepares people for living in a democracy. A national culture tliat 
will produce a citizenship qualified to lead democratic life demands 
complete cooperation among both individuals and groups. The crea¬ 
tion and maintenance of a social environment that will produce the 
types of citizens demanded by our democracy require: 

*Natinnal Resources PInnnmg Bo,nr(|, Annual Report, 1942, page 125 
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I. A. universal umlmun.hfigr^ <M^nf ?!»•<■-K ^4 fnv/cmia 

our derawracy arc; What ate rise tvrJt aiiiS 
a. A iccogmlimi lUr -v^iesslv a*"'J "* lopjq. 

vide the cxjwncncc^ that t.ur tiii/em 1 !> rsrr lS^ l-r- } 

3. An cx4minaiits^n t 4 mtrcxioin^ vn^uti)» m *tA m ihch^hi 

of the cultural o}i|c<;(i%ci w ^rutkllMl luiie hf^u -»'h mci f I whsth 
examination shmiH lome a fr4<^nti;< n W ij r w j>:.}j (^Jir pjct- 

ent cukural oppfutuniucs arc afJctjiwtc ajt«l ^ 

un^alisfacluty: I l‘»w svcH arc v^e. HKct^ti^«lit fir<.|> • 

<j. A cunccrictl clhni by all i<» »fnj^»Ar cM‘4i«g»anH 
to csiablith the lypctt ‘md kirul* r»l }li.u aie 

needed: What to do? 

Exccutiog consisl5 of the mlirctOiHi ifnpr^Acrrt'-ni i*f the cul¬ 
tural agencies aiul services we now h*vc ^ntl the ^4tIii»(Mi of jiccci- 
sary new ones, Only u> the degree dial Mm^'icni and lojiDtuHnw 
effort is extended toward the imprnveinejti of tnir csiviMtg ciihural 
program.can asaiisCaciory pattern t»f lifclv at lucveil 

Who should plan? Planning a ctilinral |«*igr.»in iinr-t Kr rcrog* 
nized and assumctl asa rcs{»nn«ihilUyiif rat )i .mil nny prrt^.ji Iwrth 
young and old, both individually and eoHet lively. la:.flr(^ mrdiKa- 
tion, health, library services, rccrcaiiun, an, and all mlirt arr.is «( 
cultur.d development must lltc way to plannmg Mpi^utimitics 
for social welfare and growth. 'Iln: ciii/cm nf tins iminirv nnm 
join hands with the leaders in this cwcnual acnviiy li hiltrdmynf 
the leaders to propose, to explain, and to ininprct wh.it wmi to 
them to be imperative improvements in thctnln 1 r. 1 l pfogr.ini It i'i 
the function o£ die citizens to consider, review, ^cfvl^^ .id«>pt. .nul 
put into effect the proposals of the cultural leaders 

Specific provision for parCicipalioii in phiiiniitg by .iduhs vlmiild 
be made. Councils, planning commissmn'i, rtnnnmirrs, ,»nd von- 
fercnccs on planning arc some of the groups by nic.iiii nf wlmh 
planning may be effected. 

Opportunity to participate m cultural planning %!muld .ib‘J Ik* 
given to the youth of our country. Youih slmiiUl li.ivc die i iglii to 
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Jiclp decide tlicir own fate and to acquire the habit of looking ahead 
and cooperating in the establishment of a cultural program that will 
save them as oldsters from the social deficiencies that now exist. 
Youth councils should be established in local communities and 
counties throughout the country. Such councils might be well pat¬ 
terned after the youth councils of England and should include both 
youth and adults. The organization of youth councils might well be 
centered around tlie office of the city or county superintendent of 
schools and should include representatives from all public and pri¬ 
vate agencies alike that are concerned with planning a sound social 
progiam. Youth should be listened to as well as listen. Since plan¬ 
ning for the cultural program of a democracy involves participation 
of all citizens, the methods and procedures employed must lend 
themselves to full use by laymen as well as professional workers. 

Hoetf to plan? There is great need for the development of im¬ 
proved methods and procedures of cultural planning. Such methods 
and procalurcs must furnish ways and means for examining our 
existing cultuial institutions in terms of our cultural idealism. In 
examining our existing cultural progiam some of the basic ques¬ 
tions winch sliould be raised arc: 

1 Arc the existing insuuitioiis rendering the scivices that arc needed? 

2. Aic ilic services rentlcrcd by existing agencies ns good as they should 
he? 

3 Aic the existing mstitutions soundly organized and arc they operat¬ 
ing efficiently^ 

Can present institutions be changed so that existing inatlequncics in 
our present cultur.il piogiam be met? 

5 Arc new .tikI difTerent ciiltinal iristiculioiis needed, and if so wliat 
arc they ? 

C) Wliat ch.ingcs ,iic nccdcrl in exiting legislative and statutory pro¬ 
visions that coniiol oui cultural piogiam? 

7. '1*0 wli.it degree .uc the naitona), State, and loc.il govertinitnis 
<i) (in.inci.illy icsponsiblc for tiic cultural [nograni? 
h) meeting then fin.inci.il lesjxmsibility in teiins of their financi.il 
ability? 
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8. How can the national and State governments increase ilicir financial 
support of the cultural program without weakening the strength of Stale 
and local governments, which is so essential in a democracy? 

The further discussion indicates some major issues and needs in 
relation to an adequate program of public education^ 

WH\T KIND OF SCHOOLS? 

A recent report of the National Resources Planning Board states 
that the goals of education arc as follows: "'lb provide for every 
child and youth education and training of die kinds best adapted to 
his abilities and in die amount calculated to develop liis maximum 
usefulness to himself, his community, and society.'*' 

A good operating charter for public education is: 

1. The best possible cducailon.il opportunity in light of financial re¬ 
sources tliat arc or can be made available 

2. Operating cfTicicncy in the management uf public education so dial 
maximum value per dollar spent is rcalircd 

A system of public education that is to meet these goals .ind ob¬ 
serve this charter must; 

1. Offer a full program of education adapted to the c.ip.tcuics and in¬ 
terests of all tlie individuals whom the schools should serve. 

2. Provide carefully selected teachers, supervisors, admmisiralors, aiul 
specialists such as nurses, physicians, demists, psychi.itrisis, librarians, etc., 
who arc competent, well prepared, and interested in the development of 
community life. 

3. Have safe and sanitary school buildings adapted to the educational 
experiences and services to be offered, adequate grounds, and suitable 
equipment and instructional materials. 

4. Be built upon an effective State and local organization coordinated 
with other Slate and local educational and social agencies, which makes 
possible the offering of needed educational services cfiicienily. A good 
advisory service from the Federal Government should be avail.iblc 

5. Be supported adequately and jointly by the local, State, mul I*c(lcr.il 
governments. 

* Uid., p. 139, 
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The character of educational service. All education should be 
usable. Usability in terms of need should be the basis for exaniini ng 
and evaluating the educational program. Education should teach 
people how to be, to do, and Co live. Full opportunity should be 
available for the acquisition of knowledge and certain necessary 
skills and for the development of useful appreciations, altitudes, and 
ideals. The three R’s no longer consUtutc a sufficiently comprehen¬ 
sive education for the needs of modern life. The arts as well as the 
R’s must be a part of tlie educational experience of eacii individual. 
Hands and hearts, as well as minds, should Iiave a place in the de¬ 
velopment and training program. Music, drawing, physical educa¬ 
tion, student councils, debating and speaking experience arc just as 
truly significant as are reading, writing, and aritiimetic. 

Since certain human needs are common to all people, a given 
minimum education should be taken by every one. Beyond this de¬ 
sired common minimum education, there should be wide and 
varied differentiation. The development of hobbies in terms of 
tastes and abilities is of high importance to individual living. Ob¬ 
viously, hobbies will vary greatly. Latin may be a hobby Cor sonic 
people, while photogiaphy, stamp collecting, and golf may l>c the 
hobbies of others. Although the development of hobbies can often 
probably best take place upon tire basis of unorganized iiidivulual 
effort, at the same time specific and definite provisions should be 
made in the formal educational program for the dcvclopmciu of 
many aided interests. 

Education should teach people how to do—tlintjs, how to work; 
the way in which a person is able to earn Jiis living. Encouraging 
preparation for a given job implies that opportunity will be avail¬ 
able to use sucli preparation. Possibility of getting a job, ns well .is 
interest and ability, must be considered in choosing a field foi .spe¬ 
cialized training. 

There is now and during the (Kmu-ar peiiod thcic will be urgent 
need for much more op|)oitunuy for cduc.ition that jirep.ircs one 
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specifically for earning a living. SiKcialiwd education should be 
made much more widely avavlaUlc on a national, regional, State, or 
local basis. 

An individual may use a school cx|>cncncc for widely tliffcrcni 
purposes. Also, a single school experience may meet the markedly 
varying needs of many individuals. Tliusonc may learn to read and 
speak Spanisli for the piiriuisc of uiidcrMaiuling anti a[n>reciating 
tire music, history, and life of die Spanish anti Latin American 
people, while another may acquire the ahihty to read aiitl speak 
Spanish in order that he may leach the language nr act as an 
interpreter. 

A well-organized educational jirograin recognizes the various 
possible objectives of school experience. The basic point of view 
around which a school must be organized is that die schiKil exists 
only for the discovery and development of human abilities and 
qualities; in other words, that the school exists in order that the in¬ 
dividual may learn enicicnily. 

W hat a good school should have. Full human development is the 
essence of a schooVs objective. Therefore, the essential olTci mgs in a 
good school program must be wide and varied. The of mini- 
mum essentials of a good educational program is much longer ilian 
is now found in the majority of our schools. At least the following 
pupil services and experiences should be available; echicaiional and 
vocationalguklancc; ncccssaryformallyorganizcil leaching; library 
services; extracurricular activities; work experience; junior place¬ 
ment services; transportation; cafeteria; hcaltli services, including 
nutritiouj medical, dental, nursing, and psychiatric, and camp. 

The only one of the list of minimum essentials for a good school 
that is now universally provided is that of formally orgnmzcil teach¬ 
ing. Furtliermore, the nature of much of our organized leaching at 
present within institutions of higher learning, ns well as the lowci 
scliools, leaves much to be desired. It was recently observed that the 
“lecture textbook memorizing type of Icarjiing" occurs no pl.ice in 
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life save in the school. Teachers at all levels would do well to become 
familiar with and utilize tlic ways in which people learn outside <j£ 
school. Teaching at its best is the stimulation and direction of learn¬ 
ing. A good teacher is a companion and adviser to the learner. 

Much improvement is needed in tlie atmosphere and nature of 
formal teaching. MetJiods of teaching must be improved. Democ¬ 
racy must obtain in teacher-pupil relationships as well as in the 
teacher-administrative and teacher-supervisory relationships in a 
school. 

An effective system of public education must have a well-organ¬ 
ized guidance program. Only to the degree that the experiences and 
services people have are appropriate to their needs and abilities can 
such educational opportunity be beneficial. All other essential re¬ 
quirements for a good school program as well as formalized teach¬ 
ing and guidance need much attention and study. The educational 
program is particularly deficient with respect to health service, li¬ 
brary service, work experience, camp experience, and placement 
service. 

Because of its value in developing character, work is essential for 
all people at all ages, regardless of their economic status. A good 
work program should include provision for some work without pay 
as well as some work witli pay. There are many opportunities for 
work in the schools. A cooperative analysis of the possibility of work 
by teachers and pupils and the formulation of a school work pro¬ 
gram would be highly valuable. 

As people grow older and acquire semivocational and vocational 
skills, the amount of work without pay sliould decrease and the 
amount of work with pay should mercase. As people mature, the 
work program should include placement and foUow-up services, 
since becoming qualified to render special work service implies the 
opportunity to woik. Placement service for adults is not a function 
of die school, but schools may well provide a junioi pl.iccnicm 
service. 
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Camping experience U necticd as a regular pan *hc ctlucaiiornl 
program duoughout the country. Such camping experience shouU 

bcrccognistctlnotasathingaparinora&SMihMUiue fr»fi»ihcr educa¬ 
tional opportunity. Some of the benefits of camp life arc plij'sical 
hardening, work experience, and ricli op|n»r tunny for nature study. 
These pliysical cx|>cricnccs arc jusiasc^scniMl in full human devel¬ 
opment as arc the three R's and die arit, 

Peauidhig for ifarions age groups, h is generally rccngni?/;d (hat 
the first six yc.irs of an individuars life arc prnlwbly the mmi im* 
portantin llic establishment ctf certain ailiiudei and irails of char, 
acter. Despite this fact the educational opportunity available for the 
early age group is tragically inadequate. Pracikally no educational 
opportunity save a few private nursery schooU ic now prrwidcsl for 
die two-and three-year-olds. Approximately eighty five |%cr cent of 
the children of kindergarten age (four And five) arc run cnrnllcd in 
kindergartens. Furthermore, the very icrnis- namely, "prcKlKwl" 
and "nursery schoor—tliat have been uwd in referring t*) the etlu- 
cation of the two* to fivc-ycar-old chihltcn «*cm m imply that their 
education is not an integral part of die regular scluxd progr,im, 
"Early school group" seems to be a much iKiicr term for referring 
to the two- to five-year-olds than "nursery" nr "prcvbtxd." 

The situation with respect to adequate olucation.il (qqiortuimy 
for adults is even worse. Our system of public education in the ]iau 
was founded upon the motto, "You can’t leach .in old dog new 
tricks." As recently as twenty-five years ago U was generally as¬ 
sumed that learning after seventeen or eighteen years of age was 
difficult and relatively inefficient. Scientific invcsiig.it ions of luiman 
learninghave proved that study and learning can l>c highly effective 
and profitable up through at least the first sixty years of life. Conse¬ 
quently, it is clear that educational opportunities should l»c offered 
for adults as well as for children. 

The educational program of our country must be enriched and 
extended both downward and upward. The best ways of providing 
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for special age groups, particularly the sixteen-to-twenty-five-year 
age group and adults, demand serious consideration. It seems prob¬ 
able that, after tlie completion of a desirable minimum level of for¬ 
mal schooling, continuous education of various types either in 
connection with or independent of educational institutions should 
receive serious consideration; for example, there is a great need for 
education for parenthood not only prior to but during the period of 
parenthood. 

Special condition groups. There are a number of special condition 
groups which are greatly in need of educational opportunity and 
services specially adapted to their peculiar needs. Among tlic most 
important of these are the physically handicapped, the mentally 
deficient, the mentally gifted, minority racial groups, minority 
national groups, and tlic socially maladjusted. 

Society must exert special effort in meeting the needs of those who 
are suffering from a serious physical or mental deficiency. Provid¬ 
ing educational opportunity for those groups should be an item of 
special financial support by the State. Despite this fact, more than 
half of our States at present fail to provide any funds for the educa¬ 
tion of the mentally deficient and physically handicapped children, 
Approximately only a third of the States provide supervisory service 
for education m this field. The effect of this deficiency in our educa¬ 
tional program is very well stated in tlic report of the Advisory 
Committee on Education, “The unhappiness in childhood and the 
loss of efficiency in adult life that result from failure to meet the cd u- 
cational needs of handicapped children cannot be calculated.” 

With respect to the development of an understanding and appre¬ 
ciation of the nature of our democratic way of living, especially m 
connection with the operation of our government, there are two 
minority groups that need special general education—namely, mi¬ 
nority racial groups and minority national groups. Tlic so-callcil 
progiam of Americanization should be revised and recognized as 
an important part of the regular educational offciing, made the 
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responsibility of ihc whnol, ^ml ihiis pu* m ?)tr U m^U f-f profeuion- 
ally trained teachers. 

The educational opjioriuniiv fr«r trratUKsn nf thr vKially 
maladjusted, wlictlicr ulrnnfied !ej».ilU nr nru, nrfd a p,frat i|c^a( 
of attention. Psychiatric service^* should .jv^ohdOr f-ir this p,fnup. 
The education and treatment td^ihr w»(.i43lv m iladpisird w.{ m,uicr 
of correction and rcliahiiii.Hinn s<w sally J'' s«H4U«uj,dly. ‘Vhe 

educational program for nwUdpiMcd jNr<t|dr sIimuIiI Sm- iinc»«f hflp. 
ing them to csi-ihlnh or rerM,ihlidi ihrMiw-Urs l«*jh *.<»fHllv .mil 
vocationally. 'live dcvdopnicm nf ^ibilutrs .and r-uher than 

the adininisiraiinn of punidimcnis muM Iw fhrlu»)v fur dcvrloping 
a sound educational program for the v^tufly maUtlpistrd. 

Eqiifjl rural and urban npp(/rntmi\. A ihild who livrs jn rural 
territory in our country drws not have ,is gn#hl a th.ijii*’ of griting 
the education that he necxlt as docs a child who lives in an urban 
coiTimiiniiy. On all counts cducaiinn.il npjmriuituy in rural areas 
falls short in comparison with ctlucaiiimal np]>i)riuiuiy in nrb.in 
territories, Tlicrc c.m l>e no dniibi of the inadripnir rdui.itioital 
opportunity available for mmi of mt chiUlrcn who Uvr in the 
country. 

The inequality of educational op|Hiriimiiv a^ Ivcivvcco rural and 
urban situations prevails at both the dement,iry > .ind thr vaond- 
ary-school levels, Much oE the rural territory not included in 
high-school districts. Moreover* many children reading widnn Ingh* 
school districts do not have access to high schiHillwcauvctjf tliM.iiicc 
or other geographic barriers. Tlic qualificMiioiis rctjuirrd for tc.uh- 
ing in rural schools, especially the elcmcnury scJuKils, arc* dr<.ulrdly 
lower than requirements impscsl by urban sc’hmds. 

One of the most important aspects of .my sthonl f«»r .mv age 
group is the opportunity toassodntc with jKoplrof toinp.ir.iblr .ige 
and both similar and varied interests and cx[»ericntds. lului atlun is 
obtained through experiences, and it is greatly eomhiionrd bv du 
social situation in which it takes place. Social devrlnpniciit rt siiliing 
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in licsirablc balance and bearing among individuals can be gained 
in no other way than through group association, Tliousands of our 
rural schools, lioth elementary and secondary, enroll too few chil¬ 
dren to provide essential group association. 

There is little evidcjicc that llic curriculum of the rural elemen¬ 
tal y sclnwls has been sufficiently changed from the days of the past 
to iiiccL the general educational needs of present-day hfe, Tlieic 
similarly has been insufTiciciu revision of d\e rural high-school cur¬ 
riculum. To be sure, excellent work is being done in agnculture 
ami home economics in many of our rural areas, but such oppor¬ 
tunities arc by no means universally available. Not only should 
rural chihlren learn about the vocational opportunities available in 
urban areas, but attention should be given also to the opportunities 
for work available in rural territory. On the basis of cost alone, tlie 
small cniollmcnt in many rural schools prohibits plant facilities for 
many opportunities enjoyed by uiban schools. 

Nearly lialf of all children enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools in our country live in rural areas. So long as the lack of edu¬ 
cational opportunity of rural territory prevails, we cannot hope to 
have a national citizenship which has reached a desirable minimum 
level of siKial, economic, and political rhouglu. The improvement 
of educational opportunity for children living in rural areas must 
he the personal concern of all people regardless of their place of resi¬ 
dence, and of all governments including local, State, and national. 

It seems clear that tlic educational program of tomorrow must 
meet human needs to a much higher tlegrcc than is the ease at pres¬ 
ent. Tiiose responsible for the ctiucaiional program arc obligated as 
ncvcj liefoic to point the way toward die establishment of oppor¬ 
tunities tliat will meet the needs of all the people of all abilities. 

I>i/in <iii\ 1^ |U'>rr>iiir rillh itUMi .it llir Uiiixmiti uf Wi'LotiMii iml S|<(cii] 

nil In tlir ( oiniiinMiMirr, lliiiliil Mllr« nf 1 iIik.iiiod 
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AUCB V. KtlVHIR 

We arc detcrminctl that wd shall (Ideal I liilcr and ilut wc diall 
win the war against all that liesUmts for the rlr^intciisc ideas nf 
totalitarianism. Bui wc must prepare musehes rcaliMKally in face 
the fact that die defeat of Hiilcr, and liH mirn^r micIIiks, is not 
enough, This would be only ridding die wt»rld u( a ki sjf ideas and 
actions. As important as this is, it is no* eonstriKtivr; it is hollow 
and vacuous unless at the same time piHiiivc am! cfnislruclivc ideas 
and actions arc being built to replace ihoi'.e dcsirr^ycd. 

All thoughtful people foresee ihc poicniiahlia(*s that can follow 
the end of fighting on die various (ronu td this war. Yrmng jKoplc 
of Germany and Japan, csjwjcially, have been indrwrtrin.itcd to lie- 
lieve that their human leaders, Hiller ami llitoluto.arc shvinc. Wc 
hear firsthand reports of the aiiUudcs of young Nazis imw in Al¬ 
lied prisoner-of-war camps.'rhcsc young jK-opIc Ii\r with .» Mnglc 
passion to return to the Nazi fight and aid their "(imP in liE world 
conquest. More than this, we read of conver^iiion«, heard by imi- 
Nazis in British prisoner camps, aidw time ihe N.iai's ilumglu the 
taking of England would l>c easy game. ^ 1 ieir lu^^i for > ii lory and 
their plans for treatment of conquered people made lea-wmctl lis¬ 
teners ill, The young people who have l>ccn infected with the virus 
of Naziism and its kindred idcologjcs will suffer a gr.i\c dunk 
when their ‘‘divine’’ rulers arc uliimaicly defeated. More tU.m dn*i. 
the peoples of the occupied countries, who have l>ccn 5li(K:kctl aiul 
sickened daily by the sadistic behavior of their coiuiucou-i* wdl 
waste little time in liquidating bodt their Nazi cjpprcsMirs nml ihcir 
native Quislings. It is horrible to contemplate wiiat the 
disillusionment of the Nazis and the unte.ashcd indignmuui of op¬ 
pressed populations may mean in revohuion and retah.unry iUmi m 
tion. This is one reason why those who have ken IciS vuiiimzed, 
who have time and distance on their side, must share the ^pcclal 
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obhgiition of building tbc construciivc plans and ideas which even 
those who lust for vengeance will come to seek as true sanity and 
peace. This means s|Kcial responsibility for those in the Western 
Hemisphere and, in particular, in die United vSialcs where we are 
still relatively untouched and unperverted by tlic rigors of actual 
warfare and the horrors of occupation. 

In the early days of his defense activities Fiorcllo La Guardia 
s|>okc With deep feeling of his grave fear that we did not have 
enough [Ktoplc ihitikjn^. He said that he wished there could be 
groups of jycoplc assigned the task of thinking through the urgent 
plans and ideas that will l>c needed as events unfold. He reflected 
then an aitiiuelc on the pare of American leaders that this time we 
arc going to take our jiart in the development of world security. 
Would that we could undo our tragic withdrawal after the last war 
or, .shall sve say, after the Armistice of 1918, since that war never 
really cndcil. We arc now pouiing men, women, and money into 
the fight. We arc growing more and more determined as a people 
that we shall pour men, women, and money into the curative period 
of peacemaking. And, as this determination grows, more and more 
of our Ic.adcrs rccogni/e that peace of the kind the sickened world 
needs is not one to Ik* declared on a given <iay. It will be a succession 
of pcaccs““or steps toward world security—that will follow ccssa- 
lion of liosiiliiics on various fronts That America is recognizing 
that the iK.iccmaking us well as winning the war will be a struggle 
of years’ dur.iiion is indicated by the number of groups and agencies 
conccrnal with |K)Usvar planning listed in Galloway’s report for 
the Twcmictli Gciuury Fund, 7 *iic tone of gr.iduation addresses by 
prominent Ic.adcrs, and of .scrinons of important ciuuchmcn, also 
indicates a dclermination tins tune we intend to be a moral as well 
ns a iniiii.iry asset to ilic w orhi. 

ThethiMren .iiul youth*jfa people .ireall iIk* future u has. Were 
it not for the clnhhrn being Ixirn everyday in the midst of world 
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travail, many woultl yield ihc figfu. lUit ihr drrjm Vnpilding for 

our children a degree of w€iirity^|*ca<c. and nocr 

realized ourselves is a grcai, Is M i\it vamc 

vision tliataciivaicil ihcvm.ill Iwinl wliriwrc'4fd dir tojiiml of our 
own destiny from our ruUr%m the A!ner»*4n lU vnlutK^n. U is that 
dream and burning Iiojk* of a «cciirc and [rra^rful l-n?d for jis tlnl- 
dren that keeps Russia bglmngbcHcr ifun ii feiKA*. s fmw jud with 
many times the efficiency' ntduafrd b> nv vvc;?)M4jn sod Mij'plin. 
The children arc the liti[>c«f the new world ihnr lirdtii and 

strength, upon their lojcr.intc and ujuJt'rM.imimg, uj'oji dicir in¬ 
sight and education shnll have to lx: binh a great new worh). They 
must iuwe priority in ihK prosjKxiuvof ideas aiul .uiiom dir plan¬ 
ners arc la huild. 

Before we come to sjKCific «cmv of a jilan for x hildim let us try 
to visualise realistically what is h.i|i|trning ro<hi]«lrrn in die uorld. 
what kinds of rcconsiructiau johvwc shall fate For our r-ok would 
be a simple one if all ncw-lHirnbjlicvitrtild Ix" tr.iJi'»|N»rird in Uioju.i 
and handled by wise and well .nliiivtcd adiihs. This it iioi dir ease. 
The tiniest of children arc already marked by mahmuuion. h'l 
maiming Injuries, hy a more deeply inainiing (error and cintitioiial 
upset, and by vicious propaganda in (hove u.uionv ih.ii ute die he 
to pervert the mind from childhood on. If one bm reads Wilii.nn 
While's Journey for Margaret die rcalinaiicm of deep mioimnal 
traumas comes so sharply that it liuns. CUimiilcr the task of recon¬ 
structing the emotional life of this tot While deHnUcs: 

There is, for instance, the linic ihrcc year old git I on dir ujoi urs ihmr 
who would scream if she saw me. Two wiekv ,igii .1 iMinih uim K her 
lioine and killed her mother by her side. Ihii die dtri-sn’i rnin iiilirr dm, 
she only remembers the air raid vvaulcn vvlu» hfwd ihc gte u U( .mi uiulrr 
which slic was lightly pinned, ami whieli kept her ft om ut)Uiy 

And because her first glimpse wasiitihi\iii.ni. dirli.i^ .1)) mm liid.rd m 
her mind with the terrible noise .tiid crash wliuh iimk hrr mmliri .iwiy 
In time and with skillful handling iliis will git. they hope, inn lUiw I Iir.tr 
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her (ilaying happily 011 the upstaiis floor, where the windows are so high 
she cannot even see men parsing m the street.' 

Tills chiltl is in a country that is doing all it can to keep its chil¬ 
dren inciiially ami physically healthy—England. How many mil¬ 
lions of little children have suffered this same tragic shock, and 
worse? How many of these arc now receiving the gentle, under¬ 
standing aid that Anna I'lcud is giving this bomb-shocked baby? 
Only a handful! 'I’licn read Phyllis Roitomc’s London Ptide for a 
sensitive anil intimate story of tlic distortions of child life under 
blitz. Here arc children learning shrewdness, growing into delin¬ 
quency, because there were slums and poverty bcfoic the war, and 
there is tlcslructivencss on an unparalleled scale as part of the war. 
Here arc tlic problems not only of escaping sheer physical anniliila- 
tion, hut also of maintaining some kind of family integrity and 
emotional security throughout. Seven-year-old Ben, wise far beyond 
his years, knows with the deep intuition of children who have lived 
in tlie streets that his ninc-year-old neighbor, lus partner in looting, 
his beloved playmate, must have a new family when her own is 
bombed to bits- - must Ik taken in by his, buidened as it is. 

If we c.in bear the sight, wiicn we locjk at the children of tlie 
world we .sec the most dtsloilcd picluic that the Devil himself in 
his blaekesi imagination could have conjured up. Children of 
Greece, Poland, (’liina, and many other nations, starving. Those 
who do not die will hear the maiksof rachitic bodies, poor digestive 
tracts, weakened oigans, .'uul the mental and emotional attitudes 
that go with physical wcMknc,ss. They arc the parents of the next 
generation. What chiKlrcn will they produce? And how will they 
feel about [iroducing children ? And what black hate are their par¬ 
ents building m then own stives and in thtir children? For there 
is no torture to a paient equal to lh.it of seeing his childien starve 
wlulc he is helpless to do anything .ibout it. 

‘ Wilhmi I Wliiir, /(iHr/iri /»ir M.irjijret (Nrw Y.irk 11 uoum Hr iir inil ( (itii|i my, i cj] i ) . 
|) t‘7 



22 Ihe jaurnal of FducaJjnTm! 

Tlxcn there arc the «rp]ijnr<l rhiMren hy ihc chil¬ 

dren of Lidice. Torn from farent^ hy bln/, vv<»r!-p, h\ (he Ges¬ 
tapo; forecd to know or to wunc^*; (hr tortnre and tlradi of those 
beloved persons; subjected! to igisommv, r\u ((»*»«.. f«jKe<| bbejr be¬ 
cause of the accident birth; deprived n'*imai jday arvd normal 
education. ThU is the pkiurc f<»r mdlsnirs. npm nidlions of dnl- 
dren. “Fbeed in the drag nf the wr»rld\ hraiii^rrak" ai Carl Sand¬ 
burg said about die last w^r. 

But more even that tlie^ uiuold hwmr^ tlnldrcn Arc cx^Kticnc- 
ing directly, we muu think of the anluU world tfut oirmuncU them. 
What kind of a social order have wq proiluced as the arena for child 
growih—whai arc we dcsiroytng and whai muvt we Innld.^ The 
war itself is but a symptom of a great bre.ikih>wrj in <iur 4 o<alled 
civiliwci social order. ITic wwld ha? gcOic power mail; lias let the 
machines of its own iiivcnttvc genius dcuroy it; h.i« instiiuiiftnal- 
ized competition; has bargained with hatrnl and m<pKion. Is this 
"social order"? Or is it social duos expre^ing itself in war? Can 
ihcsamc inventive genius that Iniili mammoth mat hinrsof destruc¬ 
tion produce the moral and ethical ways of life that will harncwlhc 
machine for creation of the good life? In a year wliitli *MHinded the 
death knell of the oltl world~-i929'-Stuart Cthaw che^d Men anJ 
Machhies with this question; 

From our brains liave sprung a bilhcMi hur^e^. now iiinmng vm 1«1 .iml 
almost certain sooner or later to run amuck. Where arc ilir rulers \\\\\\ 
theit whirling rojKs; where the lightheaiicil youthv ut mituni.br tluiAvn, 
atid rise to mount again?* 

Today, writing in the sober vein of a man assigned the great task 
of corralling ideas for the postwar world, Chase might edit his own 
question to read "stout-hearted" youths. Thirteen years bter, after 
the most epochal thirteen years in our national history, Chase s.iys; 

If you hold your car close to the ground, you c.tn hear a iimlUr«l ro.ir 
* Stuart Cliaic, Hen and HacAinet (New Yoiki The MsritiaUn t* 
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echoing around the whole world. It docs not come from bombs, or thun¬ 
der on the Russian front. It is the voice of the people demanding security 
and an end to the paradox of plenty. It is the revolt of the masses ask¬ 
ing for the food which farmers let rot on the ground or dump into the 
streams. . . . Science and invention have put an adequate standard of 
living within tlic rc.tch of every family in the great industrial nations. 
Ultimately it will l>c within the reach of every family in the world. The 
mass of tlic jKopIc know this. Yet the standard of living which they might 
have docs not come tlirough to the great majority of them. Why docs it 
not come through? ... They arc asking a revolutionary question which 
demands a revolutionary answer.* 

In tins neurotic period when power has come to stand for prin¬ 
ciple, and opportunism for morality, a power type of society has 
emerged. The fate of the single individual is of no more signifi¬ 
cance than the fate of a single drop of oil that eases the turning 
of the vast mechanical wheels. In this kind of social order, the 
power-ridden assume leadership. And, since long before Caesar, 
the power-ridden ambitious men have made bad leaders. Indeed 
there arc thoughtful students who believe that Hitler’s life is so 
unbalanced as to indicate insanity. If so, it is an insanity that com¬ 
pels the command of gigantic and bestial power; power that, sad 
to say, had not already Ikcu effectively leashed by sane and noble 
men. 

Here it would be well to note the chapter on social change in The 
World We Want to Ijuc In, a most stimulating report of the 1941 
Institute of Human Relations of the National Conference of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews. This chapter deals, among other things, with topics 
such as “hatred breeds disease,” “hatreds beyond control,” and 
points out in no uncertain terms tli.u there are giant neuroses abroad 
in the world and that its reconstruction must be thought of as much 
in personality terms as in economic and physical rebuilding. 

Lawrence K. Frank has often called our attention to the inter- 

' Siiiari Oiair, Tht Kt'Jti ilV Art 7r.iir/inj> (New York 'i wcnucdi Cciiliiry I mid, 1943 ), 
PP 8v84. 
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locking cilcci t>f liic fT« jf< k 'W 4r4 fl*r ^ uU«fc ihai 

surrounds him. Me "aliu Mi^hss 4 ii.s 3 - unhi}'^ 4ir tyj^eoE 

social order inin vMikH JUey ^rr Knw. f^^^r d n .tW \*»r ^*iUT rhem lo 
learn, and ihcn individiMUiurn l‘4rk ini*»Thn*• ■* i d «»r.frr ?hr 
ucis of ihcic own [JcrvniAlHy ili'n»r 3 M»»'>A 'Msd d^prawinHis 
hosnlitic? and rcscnirucni^ If i% dus ‘ lirr^thus^ hj jajd nur .igaiu' 
of venomous fccUnj;« rh-M mm! «»mr)un^ Sr rd Sa dir |wm- 
llvc feelings of Ii0{>r, irusi, foicrawir. sj^-pg^Sdi-srlitirw, 

and aficedon. Our !.isk. .n l“rrifik wmiM mv, ii» rlMni rlir’‘iM- 
ternipiion of our culture** .imS ihediiff »'f n-idjiii.jgujg ^isd drumc. 
five trends toward [wwfiscanJ <i»iisiriMisf’ Ji3%, 

When we have conMiKCtl our?e|\t*i, 4 |r«fjdr th^s tlm is also 
one of the great fronts if» this war, we shall Mart rarnr^il) t«j ■nrek in 
our commiiniiy ofFicm. in mir rr|irrwiiUJiVfs in nnr icaflicrs, 
preachers, and all who deal \sith ymili, ilurM- |>rrM.j?.diu jiuihmcs 
that make the individual r.i)^Ahlc»*f leading jropW inward ihr self- 
realization of democracy. We must find in our ow si projdr ami in 
those of other countries with whom we Imk tmr th^rnghis .md ideals 
for the future the individu.iUof gcKKl will; w Im have dc\cl- 

oped the "democratic conscience’*; leaders wUmr hnj^-s^ aud a-^pira- 
tions find realization in (hcstrcngili.wclkuc, id^crated uue|ln;rut.Cv 
and freedom of the “common nun.'* 'lltii rncatu t)i u ihr in.i'.^rsof 
people, from infancy on, must h.ive thckmtlnrrdiu.i(i<iii tli.n lidps 
them to value such leadership: (hat leaihrs in lismg inith .uid 
action die great tenets of all religions -icncfs ili.u mipli.ju/r ag.mi 
and again the dignity of the human Sioul, wh.iirvcr iis uuirr Mivtr 
may be, "Love thy ncighlxir” is indeed a moniimem.il ('xhnrt.inon, 
for true love for another seeks lo help him find his bcsi self, .ntd mi 
to live in love and respect that he can freely give hue .ind rrspn 110 
others. Thus there is a deep moral and religions inr.ming ni emr 
commitment to democracy. And only asw’c .ippro.it li niir problrnis 
of defending and spreading democracy in the wnrld with .i ^|n^l of 
religious dedication can we ho|>c to do our jniri in thf rc.di/.niuii 
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of that great American tlrcam o£ which "we were a part wiien that 
dream was boni."' AriiencanSong, 

Lieut. Col. Wanen J. Clcjir, U.S.A., writing m the )iily 
Reader's Digest documents the fact that even the dreariest, most 
deadly, ajul lionibly disguf,ung aspects of wai can be borne because 
of something known as '‘spirit.’* Quoting him: 

Yet It w.is not 111 b.mlc, Imi between b.itlles, during the dreary, appic- 
hciisivc inicrv.ils wlicii the .inxums mind l.ui cal .it ihchc.it t, that li.uaan’s 
defenders best showed the dejiili ami strength of spine of die American 
figluing man. Widiout Ixxiks, m.iga/incs or letters from home, without 
the myriad aids tiviii/aiion li.is dcvclo[)cd to sustain the human spirit, 
dicy drew from within dicinsclvcs die inspiration that strengthened their 
courage an<l stt<'le<l ilu'ir arms . . There were long discussions about: 
religion . • hcncaili the ehalT and hauler the listener felt that with these 
men religion w.is soiueilmig real and dcliniic and necessary, something 
to he kc[»t IicskIc one, something to he rcsjKctcd whether it was yours 01 
the othci fellow's 

We wonder if these men, knowing that death was upon tliem, 
may liavc come nearer to a common belief m our way of life than 
most of us liavc ever exjienenced in our comfortable, cgo-ccntcred, 
little lives Democracy is a great concept, parallel to the as-yel- 
unicalr/.ed religious iileal*. foi which men and women have suffered 
and dieil. If we in the Unlied Slates aic to be worthy of winning 
diis war and assisting in reconstruction, we siiall have to h.ive a 
rcdedication to tlic prmciplc.s of .selllessncss, decency, lespecl tor 
olhcis, and the unfailing ideal “do unto olliers as you would 
have otheis do unto you.” 

If this has seemed a long iiuroductum to die question of child care 
and education in a peniKl of leconstruciion, it is because wt cannot 
separate ihild tare and education fiom the enure f.ihric of the cul- 
Ivirc What \s hajiptning to children in the sv.ir crisis, and what is 
happening to the .idults aioiind them, aic conditions that willy-nilly 


l*aill ) ll>«!r, .itiirrii.in St<n,> (S). w York I Imililrtl i>, Unr.in .iiol 1 ntiipiiiy, t<i 11) 
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build deeply into the filwr <»f ihnr (rfjusg. Specific 

plans for children in dir ixm^Air wr>tid m«M W pfojrcictl 

against this background; iln^drcp ^uhmcrgrd Mrm ui smcrsdicablc 
cxpcntncc, 

Now in moving imvard ^ircirtr In m urate the 

issues in die form of quesfiomt 

Who f/jouU fa\c htjJerjhip and whn thmld ly^j/c in fdan- 
fling for child care and edncaiton? 

Undoubtedly the United Nation*dioiild build tf^nlirr ilie broad 
outlines of the plan. Ir\ hi* notable Arlington address Sumner 
■Welles, speaking of ibe people, “the voice* r»f lire rnm svhn will 
make our victory possible,” sairh 

Finally,! believe they will dem^ml that she tinned Iw^t^^iiirihc 

nucleus of a world tHganiyaiwm t»f ilvefwsiweOidriciinmr ihif tiojl irmvs 
of a just, an honest and j durable jvJieOrlH'rmrJfd inn« ►4bcr ibr (K-fiotl 
of social and economic cbac« which wiH uwe mr^iubSy upifii ihr irffni* 
nauon of iKc present war, and after the tr!mpkt«t*4i j ( tbr uuu il and 
gigantic task of relief, of rccoitsiruciion Jrti) id re1i,ibiiiunr’n &shuh will 
confront the United NiUions at the time t^thc Atnu^tuc, 

Welles's speech was received with concurring appUuw indiunng 
general acceptance of tins obligaiion of the Uniieil N^iioiu ut take 
such leadership. From Wallace to Hoover leaders have cx[irft*cd 
this idea. An inicrnaiional organiratrion lieginning with ihc Urnte<l 
Nations should be formed now and should set up an imernaiinnal 
office of education and child welfare. Quite )M>ssibly csilr* from 
occupied and perhaps from enemy nations wlui have imli^put.ildv 
proved botli their loyalty to the program of tUeUnitcil Naiioiisand 
their acceptability to their own people should share iii the formula¬ 
tion of plans. 

Should plant jor the n^elfare and edncaihfi of children imlndc 
those of the enemy nations? 
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If wc arc to meet our tnoral obligations we shall have to plan for 
ail of tlic chikircn of all of the people of the world. The babies born 
m Germany ami Japan have not willed tlie viciousness of tlie pres¬ 
ent Icadcrsliip. Indeed it must be liuc that there are many of the 
older, simple folk in these nations who have no stomach for this 
war and arc as eager to escape their oppressive leadership as arc the 
people of the occupied countries We know the bitter fruits we 
hai vested from the last war. People who could have been decent, 
fine, honor loving, sensitive, ami artistic were turned on the rack of 
starvation and national indignity. Out of unemployment of restive 
youth, out of minds dulled by hunger arose Fascism, Naziism, and 
die other fanatic notions of the suprcinc state. Schaircr tells us that 
250,000 German children died of starvation in the six months after 
the 1918 Armistice when the winners were debating what to do 
about food. Only, he says, tlut quarter million cliildrcn did not die 
—die bitter memory of their slow torture and death lived on in a 
half million parents whose hatred made them ready slaves of an 
institutionah/.cd .state liatrcd of democracy. It is laudable that 
Welles said, .still speaking of the people, the people whose c/Torts 
Will win the war; 

but I believe iliey will likewise wish to make certain dial no element in 
any luiiion shall lie foued to atone vicariously for crimes for whicli it is 
not responsible, ami dial no jicoplc sliail he forced to Irxik forward to end¬ 
less years of want and of starvation. 

Many pcojdc who liavc suiTcred die damnable tortures of Nazi 
and Japanese ,s;uli>Ms will feel, no doubt, that dismemberment of 
Germany aiul Ia\ian will lie the only answer to the world’s problem 
and they will clamor for rctnlnilion. History has taught us that this 
can lead only to fresh disaster. How will we reach through to the 
wiUmgncss of the gootl people \i\ these nations, how will we get to 
the cinhhen to give dictn their biriluiglu of freedom unless we 
dcmonslr;ile lliai dcinmiacy is a way of life worth espousing—that 
we act the way we i.dk^ Dr. Mtng of the Chuivi Institute, whose 



peoplcf mcfC)’ kmAv», Juic Hidcro! rjf the i 

Japanese miluar5 fort-r\'vdiji'k <'4 wh^t 1 -e ^Umi |jp. 

aridsc children and pmjih atirr dir 11*' a ni^gncni 

of doubt, "They miMt have thrclMni r i<» fff f 4 om rind then 
they will warn »t and jojn \v«b ih'-v* «.h** iWirh ind pr*4»'fi n'*' 

Millions oj chitdrai mI! he sSaaiti^ fhf'iu^h'r‘hS I nuift. Wh^i 
plans /or/ccrfin^ f/jem ihou^dhe mAdc ’ 

Food miisllw made available ai nme.mmKdMkK ilireciu* 
lionof liosiiblies. Reasons for ihisareidnirm* b I’v stf^ in oiir luiurc 
tolcisiarvaiiongoon amnmcnll^cyonddie j^nni a? wliuh svrhavc 
the power lo torrcci it. For the gwnt iintial Mage «d loingcr relief, 
the money must be dcrbcti cejunablv 'vnlt dir rthfri fairly dis- 
tdbuted^ hence from govcrnmcni sounes^ ilir naUf'ns dianiig on 
some abjliiy«iO‘pay lusis. The forul dioiiM 1 ^ dhtnbmrd. fn»i by 
conquerors in uniform, but by intrrrMiKiii.d groups \sh«i base in 
common ilKir concern f»rr cbiMrcn, Tilicrrforr, s\t diMold W (ind- 
ing and preparing as far as |K#«ihlc ihr vRially mmdrd j*rrM»n% .uul 
organixations who can now Isc gcuiitg tcatly for die usk ahead. 
Young leaders in medicine, puhlic-hcahh mirsuig, mnriiitui. sani¬ 
tary engineering, anihriUKilngy,and thenuny needed hrhb slnnild 
enlist now "for the duMtinn" in wrminars dcM«Jrd i»t siudirN of 
world cultures and the problcim involved in world relief. 

We have learned through wir Umg hwt«»fy of drprr'vsjun di.u 
there arc ways and ways of giving. A< Frank f.Mkl will k vi 

desperately needed in all the nations .itro« the ih.n iIiN'r who 

give food will have a great oppommity to build rnepiivc atnmdcs 
toward democracy. Always we must hnhl Wforc \\s iln- rr.di/ mon 
that we give so that others may become virong and no Imigtr need 
our gifts. If we give in order to bind peoplr, we tlo .1 gr.i\r wrung 
People do not want charity of the sort ih.ai a^k^ tlir pruc uf ^rif- 
lespcct. Even Htile children resent the gift wh fcic givrr 'crkN grati 
tude. If, after the war, the footl is given as Mqirritirs to ii)fc'riHr>. (*i 
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as the strong giving to the weak, or as the conqueror to tlic van- 
qtushccl, that very CckkI will generate a poisou that will eventually 
destroy the giver as well as the receiver. We shall have to build in 
ourselves those altitudes that make ns worthy to pass on to others 
the world's abundance of which we arc custcxlians. As Gibran has 
said, “For in truth it is UCc that gives unto life while you, who deem 
yourself a giver, arc but a witness.”* 

Surely ilic clnhlrcn of the world must be fed promptly and gen- 
crous-heartcdly. Health centers must be established where diseases 
and injuries may be eared for. Preventive measures must be insti¬ 
tuted against cbild-affcctcd epidemics. These children will have a 
hard enough time learning to be children, to play, to laugh, to trust 
others again. Without health, joy and laughter arc never robust. 
Without joy and laughter democracy itself is lost. 

What of child education in the postwar world? 

The concept of freedom is a mockery if people do not know 
enough to m.ikc the succc.ssion of clioiccs that keeps them free. “The 
truth slt.dl make you free” and, we respectfully add, sliall lijsep you 
free. Tliis means, then, universal education. It means education of 
all of the cliildren of all of the people. U means education that gives 
people as much of die ti uth as their minds will liold, ami more than 
that, die icclumpies of getting at the truth. It means education that 
devotes itself to the important truths m this world. It is true that 
“dies walk on Lfilings ainl sir.iiglii up the walls."" It is also true, as 
Welles says, tli.ii “the woild can readily produce wliat mankind 
requires." Schools (he worUl over have been ukj much concerned 
with the little truths about the flics instead of the great truths that 
alTcU human desimy. 

Kdikalinij will have to sli.ikc itself free from caste, class, vested 

" KjIiIiH Iiltfin. / ArAr/York ,\ltf«-a A Kiinjil, i.,; t). [' 

" I liir.itliy \|ilii, Ui\ih>ni iful I ( Vrr n fur < hilclmo (Nrw V iitk Mimmi, H ilih 

.Ilia i uiii|>jnN. llir pxriii ’ I llM r I ilrh>;hlliil )inrii) in ,i ilrlij>]|i(t]| 



inicrac, and! prwpai^JmU o^if»*1 SimVOw H ji^fhjjH^'mht 
icxtlvook. Even rwiw we Ate hmiJy few ^ i'>hJj4^«»tfig book) 

aboutCanadwn an<l HngU^li h%ni»i’^,'Uir **vrni 
lcxib(x)ki twenty mtlc^ aj'ati wnh tlir hw ^4 (Canada 

clivitlmg the m»ie* a|>|>^4f^ to \k iwm iliHrfrnl r\rnH Tet^tfeook) 
cuffcmly in uwjin ttaman^ an*! inCIrrmati '<‘Uj'i^«U^‘Uritnnafc 
scandalous and «umlmi^, Sr>mr)niw*»t **ibrf tl>r»»ugh } films, 
radio, and lliicni exchange of leathers ainS >tah!rnts wc dull have 
to come eventually in dtare iHc came veeium* »d the truih whether 
we be Negroes in N»j'pone«c m lapait. I'fcnv,h Cana* 

dians in Quelwc, or farm boys in the li)kf aine. IVtlujvs ibU is the 
millennium, but who ever moved in ihc diffeii*»3i of a vuitm who 
had not first dreamed ihc ultimate? 

We will not achieve this universality of irufh. hou rs rr, uniil we 
have come neircr to a unlverwl cnfur|H of nurfahi y. Where there is 
an undercurrent of moral primiplcs |tc#*j»|e ituv l*e »lcji<iid'-d upon 
to arrive at relatively ific wine truths. c*^ks tally m the rrhu. al realm. 
We have seen tins clearly in mvemurn and in mnlual ihwineries, 
in those cases where identical mvctiiioiH ami xlrntual rh^overics 
have occurred In remote parts of the vvm/)i|, wjiIujui Iviirlii of inter* 
communication. In the «mc way, when terrain lum /nmal ideals 
arc commonly accepted, profile wdl arrive at rcladvrly Mfinbr ruiUi* 
tions and dcfinilions. 

But these basic ideals cannot ficnneatc the world wiilmut uni* 
vcrsally free "common" education, h is fine to know ih.u Ibiudi 
commissions have already resolved that Bnr.iin‘'pouw.ir rdiu.iimn 
shall be for all ot the children of all of the |>fttfdc, I/ti uv re v»h c that 
all over the world there shall Ik the c}.iwning of intellrviu.d .iiul 
moral literacy. 

BtU is lii^racy enough? .^rertV the Cicrrijauf a highly (ifertitc fco^ 
fie? Must we not shape the means oj (duciUnm tn the cuds tve 

As 1 write the news comes that TugwcM li.is ^c^]ut‘^t^'d (.uul 
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Roosevelt has agreed) that tlic Puerto Ricans elect their next gov¬ 
ernor, an office hitherto filled by Presidential appointment. This is 
a most encouraging portent. For it recognizes anodicr kind of 
literacy, the ability and tlic right to use the full democratic process 
of self-government. It is true that the Germans arc a literate people. 
They can read words, .spell, and compute figures. But they have not 
yet had the opportunity to learn the complex, exceedingly difficult 
arts of ilcmocraiic living. This is the new literacy this world revolu¬ 
tion must, and undoubtedly will, produce. 

We, concerned with education in the United States, have still not 
produced that kind of literacy. Else, how could we place the sacred 
vest ments of Icatlcrsh ip U[xjn the shoulders of men like Huey Long ? 
Else, why shouUI a mere fragment of the voting population concern 
itself with local, State, and national elections? Fdsc, why should poll 
taxes, North and South, bar citizens from their constitutional right 
of franchise? Else, why shouhl young men and women go from our 
high schools and colleges into jobs paying die wages of adults, but 
without adult conceptions of community-civic responsibilities? We 
must give an account of our stewardship as we stand in the glaring 
sc.archliglu (»f diis crisis. Have we taught our children, by die demo¬ 
cratic proccssc.s, to have f.iilh in, to revere, and to practise these 
dcmocraiic processes? Arc we grown up enough to give full trust 
to the democratic way, knowing that its profound rightness leads 
always to the workable answer? Arc our student governments real 
practice in full dcm(K:raty 01 aic they play acting at making those 
decisions that cannot have important conscc|ucncc.s ? U the fear that 
young pcojilc will make a wrong<lccision keeps them from the vital 
practice of making imporiaiu decisions, then that fear must be 
wiped out, or dciiKK racy will the stillborn. 

If this IS true of us, die iimsi dciiiocrauc nation of the West, how 
true must it he wlicn after this war, and during tins war, liithrito 
suh)ecl peoph's eilio the "innfiled roar" of wIiilIi Slii.iit (!)liase 
s[)()kc. And s(», mu mist of the I’lnlippinos had its icward in ihi 
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magnificent Kimifshr^ r.%^» cijim^ Jt ChiriiuMoI 

Puerto Rico will Ir^r the Jftm ».i UW'.i Kiisn r4 P>«i jjnK wp get 
what we give. If we uuw j»r*«|4r lo F^jsi iIit uut and 
help in that learningK thek^rner* wsH Ik^ujjk full |’(rT!s;rr-^A')icihcr 
it be in iighungio5>avcilrm^A'rati.«'rf an.kprcad 

its inllucncc, A% lultan Hw\k^ hr» r^ifjai ^rji, ibc ilutik- 

ingjKOpicaC Hritain kiiowthrinmi^i !«■ '.ilijr, j jm:^»h1cC* 

after thk war. Human kinj^s nm*i hr m rh*- dignity in* 

vested m them when we lieltevc that "uun wa* jtu<k in the image 
and likcncis of Goil.'’ Kvery nwn i*> fii«ii!e4 0if4ni .iin’n shat will 
make it possible for him to vhafc and pr<»iie4! Im iter, drinmrauc 
heritage. Tliis is the mandaic for oliU4is‘»», now ^nd in she days 
svhen peace again prcv-iih u[¥t«n ilie earth. 

Madame Chiang Kai slirk. wriiiiig in ihr M-n Athfitfc diarct 
our dream] 

While as a n.i\uin arc ir’wdvjMl ihai wr wnW n>A ii h-jrign 
cxpbiuiion, we .nc cipully dcicrmmcd ih n widim .mo *'*oons dicie l« 
no cxploiuuon af any tccu«*n td MK.trcy l»y m\\ <t<hff . i j-vni hy 
iVie stale tiscU. 

From ihebasc lothc a[scx ihc jtf'htoj) MUHOjrr dt hr nr.^r^ \i\ ihc 
people themselves, Tlun ihe luUs and irgiiksi<*m .H ihr nrw hucn 
sysicm arc much more than a iitrrc wrp ui vrjif Amminu. 

TheyareapolUical move forw,irclm ihedirr^itimi'ii iuiu'imI (knu* tsicy. 

ll!smyho()C, therefore, that when vitoovisi un wr ds.dJ Invr h inird 
ihc lesson lhai "ihc suhsiariLe of sviwli»iii ji riiidr i-m id ihr oi< r nf 
folly/* and profit therdiy. (Xmiuii wr. in ihr nrw ■} .s \shi«'r d »\\n is 
nearing* strive together to gam supremwv m th^' j^r.urtid iio.«l giArni- 
ment and administration ilui will secure h«it(ig h 4ppm^^^ jt-r thr pi-^-plr 
of all races and thus create a world viMh/ed in orwlj^ts md vsirdup* 
ing a more Chrisihkc ideal ? 

/tii« V. KffiAff ij avwxiucprfifciwrjJ ritui4iw*fi 1.l f > i t, jrJ 

ofihcConitiUMiofionlIunijnHct«K*ninrtIirPn<,jfr):u»r|>’inj5„ N s r ^ i 



THE FUNCTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN POS'i’WAR RECONSTRUCTION 

SlUNhY JI(X>K 

Tiic New York Uinvmiiy Insiuuic on Educational Reconstruc¬ 
tion ciilnuiiaicd in ilie session on hij»hcr education. In this .session 
many of the princij)lcs il».it iiatl been developed m the previous 
discussions were l)rouj];lii to bear upon the concrete problems of 
higher education in tlie United States^ without neglecting objectives 
and [iroposals for coiijieration with, and aid to, sister universities 
abroad. The discussion was lively throughout. Although varying 
emphases manifested themselves in the exchange of views, an im¬ 
pressive consensus on matters of fundamental orientation was 
established. 

It was rccogni/cd at the outset (hat the universities of this coimtiy 
would more and more be tlrawn into the war effort, particularly in 
the preparation of special courses and puisonncl. It was pointed out 
that until now cliangcs along these lines had, tn the main, been 
initialed in order to lill technical needs of governmental services— 
wliicli svas not only natural but desirable. It was uiged, however, 
that die jvieseiu ciisis imjMmd vijwm univeisUics the necessity of a 
moic basic reorieniaiion in cuincular emphasis 'Vhe probable tlura- 
lion of the war makes it very likely that the overwhelming majouty 
of siiulcnts in every level of lollege education wdl he called upon to 
perform military service*. It isoiwious that those who hear the chief 
brunt of the lighting should U aw.ire* of the profound moral issues 
involved in die siruggle against I*‘aseism. They should have a firm 
grasp noi only of ilu ii eMsiiiig stakes in the <lcmocratic ordej, hut 
of its pioblems, ih [uoiniMS, its dangers 'I Ins lecpiiies ih.U the 
plulc»sophv of ilnnoiraiv must not Ih tiealcd as .i spici.il topic in 
some coiivemiDii.il loiirM.luii slioiild peivade tlu tiiliic luiiicii- 
luin C!<)n(iiuung sIkss should Ik plaeni upon ilu natiiie ol tlu 
demiKralu proiess ilslogu and ethics—as an inugrating o/r/f'o/f// 



£aiili,n(rt merely lU \hM uwigcncy 

bvii, from now on, *4 a jicrnwnfiii mjr e 4 iKarfi>}Ml life. 

One of [he ornlroDing r 4 jIs'' entire 4!v??4.iKjn waj 

the behef dial die to mret dir j^rfujng omlsoi 

the moment shouUI in |inin»|»lc 1^ nnh slui tlr^ Wm^iM rnhance 
die quality of Ivighcf cd«<ati<»n after *hc \k jtr cairr^m^y was over. 

U wa? fell that m^tauuoju »»f higlirr Irarnmg, whejKvrf fcJobU, 
should hegin to do now whaJ they to athinj-Jairr, jMrJktilarly 
as far as the alucaium of die w«?« tromisn w t^mterned. 
The indbpcnwbdiiy of >petuh/eil itamnig in «nsr Kihnologrcal 
civiHxaiion was rcoognixcd tluii as several ij’^c.ikrc^ js<,|}Hr<| 
such training was inadequate ami j<>rrKiu}K?i diM-ornia if the 
specialist could sec no farther than h» uuM. Ma^cry oj tr«th is nw 
enough. Immobilitaimn of inicre^ in a uarirm uaft rr^ulis in a 
kind of culi\ir.il illiteracy. Wiiluiut a graqi of the wulcr lustorieal 
and social condiuons ujwin whuh tlir rafmnttMe and inirdigeni 
performance of liis craft depends* the qwMli^t % armor untlrrsunrl 
the world he lives In. He merely hetonK^ ms and regards 

social values and ends as cfimplcielv exinmn in \u<^ own w«»jk. 1 Ic 
tliinks of himself as a technician wdiu can do lu^ wmk opuUs welt 
fora totalitarian taskmaster as for the drnn^rarn t«mnniiniy lln 
tendency is to chink of [KrUiici not as a held in whiJi iinrral v.iluci 
oi>cratc, but as the businerts for spcciali/cd "rlluirin" irihinii.nis; 
c.g.> an architect who is only an archiieci, an engineer w ho iv only 
an engineer has no sense of the social whole w hn h rirtei nmif .iiul 
is tlctcrrainecl by, architecture,engineering,ett JnirrrMr4l .is wr .ire 
in reconstruction, we must alw'ays appeal m uuiu rnr to 

the vocationally specialized. All (lie more rc.i*^Mt is ihcrr for icmcm- 
bering that a specialization Wind to die m.imfold micrrrj.mt.ns ih.u 
tic it into the fabric of social and cultural lifecaiinni i,Mij»ri or smiIi 
vision and imaginaiivc understanding in the i.isks uf iMiinu <1 .md 
international reconstruction. 

The implications of education of die wluilc itum .uid w« ‘in ui in 
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the nKxlcrn wnrhl iurnc<l out to be far-reaching. Three general 
principles for curricula revision were suggested in the discussion of 
this problem. 

I. U was p(»inicd out that all specialized knowledge, particularly 
applied knowledge, was developed to gratify some need. Would it 
not be possible to formulate a set of common needs, material and 
ideal, and use ilicm as touchstones of relevance and centers of in¬ 
tegration and ctKijicraiion among various disciplines? Health, 
housing, sclifKiling, meaningful work, artistic expression would be 
on the list of such nccils. The national and international problems 
that grow out of the attempt to meet these needs adequately would 
become ibe [>oinis of convergent iiucrcst of the economist, engineer, 
artist, psycliologist, and other s[)ccialists. In addition to his thcoicti- 
cal training, the specialist would find that the problems of applica¬ 
tion were set by the connium needs of mankind. He would always 
i>e conscious of these ncctU, of their social contexts, the moral and 
social problems involved in oidering them, the political process by 
which ililfcrences in ordering tlicm were negotiated, and the variety 
of knowledge aiul skills iirtessui y to meet lliem adequately. Knowl¬ 
edge wrmld Ik* no less sptualr/cil hut it would be more humane and 
wise. VrofesMonul edvivution shovdd reflect the enlightened social 
conscience of the moelern dciiiotralic community. 

3. The processes of celiication, on the college level a.s on every 
other level. .slmiiM seis*e to develop and enrich personalities. Tlierc- 
fore it IS ncLessarv t<i make provision for the individuation of stu¬ 
dent programs so as to meet specific nceils and talents. But no 
mniicr how “pcr'^on.ility centered” the curriculum is, the world we 
live in makes it uicumbcni upon us to construct a picscnbcd com¬ 
mon-core cuiru ulnm sshuli will U* devoted pnmardy to the study 
of the n.nurc and jirohUms of woilil civilization, thus educaung for 
denKKT.nit wmb! (in/ciisliip Smh .1 common-core curriculum 
woulil Mic'ss .unong other things: 

a) 'riu' shar.Kier and tlircdion of the physn.d, letluiologieal, 
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ccortonuc* siitil whsili ')i v'.^irVI r»i tmlay 

aiul lomornrtv. 

b) 'Hjc* infcr«l''[w'n*^^ •" f*f w»»fS«! *, tlKjr > ■(•injnuji nredt, 

and rhcbcvtinvimjUon^M‘“'kjtc%f<*j .anj^ ^ ^aujmjrnding 

ihc^l’licrcs ijf 

c) Theilcrinwrj!i^ idr jU .oni |.r«* r'M-i iImi tu-iK'' noniviih< 

out uriiformily, for a^ffrmrj!}. ttr timong 

dilTcrcni intcfr^is iiv uiH'^cjrfd i , ? hi» jj' o» w nit ihc 
coinmon<urc ttirrnulum »* |Jni* a\ i it m (.lutliy 

icachiii}^ Wdstcjin-crnc*!, tJ il» n d ^»^J5h^■ uj'.hr .u Iticscd 

between the AmerK-m and ! iiinj-cdn mn^rtnty j i-’siU**'. 'llir (irsv 
had a ^yuem ilia! made |wKMWr ihr |ijf*-<’n! iivni *4 »<»tnim)i\ 
material', the wnmi li-nl a |'.iucr»i »vf »*»m}dr!f f»rrK|*.ni w lis^h re¬ 
sulted in mdnyWRtksbui intt in 4 rc);MUrH j-m-rtiud mailer 

for siudcnti,) 

3 , The context tjf the fimc(amrm.d m dtr uduiul aiul 

social sciences sIuKtid W hr<i 4 dciicd •«» r*« d«« jmnir ! < rofrr. or 

ttii<l(i- ualional ctvilu-atiom ditd uatlui'ni^ ihr v<,isr<rs 

study in every ccumtry «f (Ik world dte *«\rrK jMifn.diMjs jitd 
sometimes cliauvini'Uc li is iim »*nl> rfu ijdm.d ptivtUfut nl 
cotiiurics. e.^M Imli.i .iml Clliin.^ wliith .irr iin}'i<ii-<ni lo (mlay 
but their religious .ind ji|iihHo|>liic% .ind bionry. Many 

pointed illuslMiiaiis were givui hy \.irioi}> nt li««w nar¬ 

rowly rintlonalisiK; svcrc ihc tMuru^of Miuly m Am<in .m m dirges 
History isoficn taught .is if it sverr swionyumii'v vMih ssi orni 1 urn 
pcaii and Atncnc.m hisinry. Hm iivshinN m r<oiiMinit ^ mv rrhntk the 
tremendous divershy of economic prfAiUnis ihonigliMni iIk wnrld 
Art courses show very limiicd .'ipprai.iimn of ilir i rraiivr v.*.iks of 
dilTcreut peoples. Courses in plnloutphy le.or r\rn ibr'i ■-o'di nis 
with next to no knowledge of ihc h.isu philown'liu d hi* as of ihr 
East, Westudy the past of oiii w«>« jirnpic m pari lu on«lrr*.i.nid dui 
present world. Rut if oiir present world, .md paiiu vd ols O'' fnuin , 
is closely boLiiul up with other countries, Ioav > an ssr hh ipi indy 
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understand our world widiout some relevant knowledge of the past 
oiothet [icoplcs^ 

In (Ill’s connection, chxjuciit protests were voiced against the ten¬ 
dency of some Amorim .ins to speak of the twentieth century as the 
century of Ainentim wr>rhl civilization. This conception of benevo¬ 
lent ciiUural iinpen.ihMn was dechircil to he incompatible with the 
dcinocr.itK idea) of world uti/.cnship. Some speakers traced tlieln- 
Ihicncc of tins nn|ilu it naiionaltsm \\\ the orgamzation of our war 
clforl .ind lUploicd its lonscqucnces not only for winning die vic¬ 
tory against h.iscisin, but for the future democratic world order. 
It was alleged di.u the United Nations were not yet truly united, 
and that the insirunicnis of aKirdmution between them, like the 
Joint War Ikurds anil Omihinct! Shipping Boards, were primarily 
Bntish-Aincru'.ui agencies. These points were tied up with the 
necessity of building iij), (hrnugh die c<luc.itional process, a genuine 
and more elFniive umccpiion of iiUcrnaiion.il cooperation, Pio- 
grams iiiiproviHd to meet .111 eincigeiicy even under slogans of 
unity reveal an educational cuUiiral lag. 

It was rriogni/ed ih ii the task of higher education was not only 
to produce trained pcTM»mirl hnl todcveloj) leadership. Leadensbip 
w.is interpreted, Imwescr, .w fiiiudoiial rather than natiual. The 
ilenuK r.tiie philosophy of (due .(lion repets (he notion that some .arc 
l>orn to l<Mtl and die rest to follow, 'Hie grc.ii variety of natural 
capacities should he .1 pinnise not for Mr.iiifying die population, but 
for the htipi that, ,ifnr pio[KT educ.iiion, every cjualified pcison 
may .ulmve voiiie t\pi or kind «if Uadeislnp m the silu.iiions and 
fielils in wbkh lu* is .itu\e 'I liis hope can lie rtali/ed by devising 
mediamsnis foi pi umg ipialilud persons m posilums wheic they 
have a sphiie of opi ration for duir lajenls, laognr/ing their 
growth, and eniph.is»/ing nm so miuh the privileges of leadership 
hut iis lespoiiMhilitv Sui h ulm .11 ion foi le.iih i ship wcnihl .ilso he a 
lounierwnghl 10 "dir « nh of ihr l< idn" .i’^ wi U as lo hviu'awei.Uk 
tomplaci IK V 



The loHrnd rr/ 


ThroughcHit ihc rowh wa.% <4 ihv, i jhai uni- 

vtrsiiics couUl not \\\c at ttvsnsittc commofnifpt u* !u<Icii fi«m the 
world even if they wanud lo. llir *4 goug'd. drMin^ed* and 
^ckhgesMf uniw^nkt whKh dir N^/j* kii »rs Okk padi was 
a gfira reminder of ihiA irush Rui thrfr dw^dd a ?n«*;c explicit 
avowal of the respontiWlny M the icMUtn^ f<mit^n»«iv «o the gen¬ 
eral community* in limciof pcaer as wrii at Har a rrs|3<»tnj|>ilay* 
however, which m no way curiajlfd ihc ii»irllex.m4| uiirgniy of the 
scholar. U was recogni/<rd lha»,alilUHigh they had mi nvsmsjHily of 
vision, universities were naturally in thr vangiunl r 4 the human 
quest (or knowlctigc and truth, U*r thn' harlw»rfd uuisiattding 
capacities dlsciplinotl by long years r 4 umly ancl rrM'ar^h. In the 
light of these contjcleraiians, many mrmlw’rs «4 the icmfcrcnce im 
depcndcnily evolved the klra that every winsrriity, a<. pan of its 
normal activity, should set u[» a pcrtiuiirtu dnoo*n «4 qualified 
scholars to study and re[ion on ihr pre^denn of vw m1 ilungc and 
control in ihdr national and inieriuii<*JMl 4c<iru* It vv^-^ Klieved 
that loo much of our social atihm was h-L, lu^idv improvised 
to meet comingencies that could luve l*ec»i (<*rcw^en. iiiirlhgciuly 
discussed, and planned for. The rduc.ai»<ma) arul vw lal Imirfits of 
such voluntary, cooperating cc^mm af rcM'-ir.h, »4 ihrir fuMlings 
and publications, were adjudged by ihr conferrm-r i^W enormous. 
Ways would be found of bringing Uic wtirk «4 ihcvc ttiv ui the 
attention of govern men tofficci, of |)oliuc..i) lio<tits.!ii<! of (hr [uiblic. 
The participation of ciii2U;nf fn the prncc^cci of dcnnKr.uit govern¬ 
ment would be broadened. A whole lirnly of fchvdm in.iirn ih .»nd 
proposals would be available to (heentire comiiutmiy for imclligcnt 
discussion and decision of basic issues. 

As much attention was given by ihc conference to [‘r^utn A [mA)- 
Ictns of reconstruction as to underlying ihr^irriuAl iv^ur^. *1 iir iw<y 
were not at any point dissociated in the eouc'e of (hr diviu-K'.ioii, A 
graphic picture was drawn of the manyrilmn of the .lutlnnu' loin- 
munitics in the countries occupied by (be Avit, of dcunuiion to 
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plant and cquipincnt* of persecution and terror against bodi faculty 
and student bodies. It was agreed that it was the duty of tlic univer¬ 
sities ill the free countries, cs{)ccially in the United States, to extend 
to tlicir sister institutions moral encouragement and material sup¬ 
port; to make plans now for the reconstruction of dicir buildings 
and facilities as sotin as die war is over; and to provide for an 
extensive system of exchanges and scholarships with foreign uni¬ 
versities. At ilic same time, the practical problems on our own door¬ 
step of making our universities more democratic, in fact as well as 
theory, were not neglected. Discrimination of racial and religious 
minorities was severely condemned; measures were discussed to aid 
students in military service to continue their education and to com¬ 
plete it after die war; the necessity of increasing faculty and student 
participation in educational activity was stressed, 

The following is a summary of the practical proposals that 
emcrgc<l from the discussion as desirable steps in implementing our 
profession of democratic principle.^. It was urged: 

1. 'lliat ilic institutions of higlicr education in free countries 
c.stal>lish, wlicrovcr jvjssihlc, contacts with their sister organizations 
in Axis dominaicd countries; that widest puhhciiy should be given 
to the terrorist nieiluxlsof the Axis in ihroilling their freedom; that 
diroiigli ratlin hro-idcasts and other media word should be brought 
to overrun countries of our concern and our encouragement to free¬ 
dom-loving colleagues 

2. That preliminary measures now l>c taken to aid in the recon¬ 
struction of destroyed universities; that concrete ways should be 
found to help tlic victims of such destruction now; diat scholarships 
and tcaclung posts, wherever possible, should be made available to 
those who have l>cen uprrMUcd 

3. That racial and religious discrimination in our own iiisiitu- 
tions of liigher learning Ik alHilislictl 

That wherever frasihlr the University establish cont.acts with 
students anti graduates in the war-prothicing and figluing services 



loakiUicm mfoft?jnuingfh<'«rMite4iK’fi;2h4i;?? 4 ihcwat 

tpcdal Iw* m^k lo jfipfji t^^fnjO^^iic ihcir 

ducadona! uaimng; ih^x vW4ai'hij’» W make ihvs 

die Nalknal CtiAr#nmmJ ^k“ K»jr.rM<-«| !<i ih« 

aysicm c»f alucauona) ctehaJig*'* miw lO WH^rraj ijjr Uniml 

Slates and Simih Amman rmm^rsrk. »% relief 

coufliriesatwell 

6. lliauhc In^imieaml MsmUr gr<^ijn4Ji<m1d ke^m 5*^cUk)ralc 
a ‘'Icascdciid" projjrarn itf pjnvulmg (limk jc^ nldm); higher 
education where Ji has been tlrMfoycd 

7. Tliai die smdent limlies draw^ii <hm dy into die dis¬ 
cussion and planning oC cducaiitmal cnff*< uSa .mr| sh^ir Iniclligcni 
participation in pmiwar rmfUMiucimn 3«fkjmvkrrr.<<mfaj;c<l 

8. ^Iliat univcrdiies ’icl up wmmars and m conMtlcr 

peace and war aina^ and ilicpmbkmMnifnrr^’^MryrJMngr an<k*rfuil 
recoiistruciion 

9. Thatihccsieniialsumbrdxnf jtaikniM fffrdi»rn ffrrdomio 
learn, trccdom lo leach, freedom to pwhlidi W nplirid m .di areas 
of inquiry and extended to ait csUhadonal imiiiutstos'^. 

10. Tlvat in carrying tmi the ahcive pr»)j^»^al\ flic thivrinjnem 
should make supplcmenial approprKiimm wliercsrr the rc'-mirccs 
of the universities arc not commensurate svjth ihr 1 idi-j 

Only provision eight was adojiictl hy A formal rc^dution. ihr icxi 
of which is appcndiil: 

Whereat the United Suies C^mnmniee ftn 3*4UK^s!it-n d Hr‘*'j>*inijsn<n> 
intends to stimulate tt/orif^ frmfcttt at the rr/ki^va a»./ umt rniftei of 
fhe country, in the form of seminars and similar v'r«>Uj"t. u\ ^uld•. pfa«-c 
and war aims and the problems of nctcs^^ry change and "*■< m! 
ment In the postwar world \ and 

Whereas these studies should Ik? corulutfed m an fa-kln'-n. .uhI 
under expert guidance in die rcsficiii^e Helds td Ii»pii .d m(rrr'.i, 
to avoid glittering generalities! ami 
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Wheieas ihc scIkk)!? (if cclutaiion, icdchcrs colleges, and similar institu- 
lions should cotjpcraic in the rcali/atiun of such programs on the grad¬ 
uate and ,ids anted \indcrgr,uUi.\lc levels; 

Thcrcfoie Pc It Resolved That the Uniictl Stales C^omjTutice on Educa- 
uonal HctonMrvivUon should Ik charged \m galhcr material produced 
by (he various study groups, seminars, discussion gioiips, etc., to sift 
5U( h inaicnal and 10 make a digest, of «, with a view to pulling lhat 
maienal .11 the chsjM«.il of the govermnents umcernecl and of the 
International halutaiion Olficc, the setting up of which was envisaged 
in a previous rewihuion .ido|»ic<l hy this conference; to serve as perti¬ 
nent inforni.uion to asi.crtaiii the vicwjwints of youth, and as a basis 
for such |H'!nu'al and sotud action aswouUl seem desirable and feasible 
to implement the cx(K:<t.U»ons of the younger generation as regards 
(losiwar rcionsinicnon. 

StJnry lh''k \% Jiwl ciijirman f.f ilic dcparimeiu ot philosophy m 

WjihmRion «»{ Aji. aft'l Sii*‘rv'»’ai New Y«Mk Umvcmiy. 


"llicrc harl lift'd a hr4'sv-’<r r-ud ‘*n i.<>inl(>n (lurl’niitc Minisicr, Mr. C'liurchtll, 
wjs v\ liking 4in'‘ii^‘l ihr oiinkitig riiiii% *»f viiiir houses vvhrn an old woman c.iinc 
up ami j’rr'-icd hnii 1 Ir a'K'’<l li'«v «1ir frU ahrr this mj^hi of horror. She replied* 
'Well, ilictr's oiir iltiiig 4 I .I'lii ihr<r 4tr raiils, ihcy d<i lake )(iiir mind off the war.'" 
-Oi o'f R 1 > I iM 01 '.. hnii'h Mimi itT nf rrcdiiiiioi), on .1 (^IS hroidiasi, {unc in, 
19,13 



RESEARCH PRO)VX;rS AND MJvTHDDS 
IN EDUCA'rJDNAK SCK UJDCKJY 

tnordcr(JiiaihttdfiimolTm\*<i‘}t'*^i ne^ hrt^jiWir^afatfHtifd^e 
/<rrwVtf, !>/ reader/ are rtt^eJ (end in at’o-nteiti rhr ediu^r r#/ ihu de(wi’ 
menl ftflet, and where ff 0 /i(hU J/hn^Uf^nt. i»J iunrnt rncareh fr^fecu 
nofvin priHVUtti edueati<n)M andjid4<ii^uttft90^t>rtf.t!i (Moj 

inleren {tndred io rdNeamnaf lonofo^*. 

wmopot-mK AftM c:)(xmKMTn7 

During March and Apn! td ihw cij^hiy mrmKr* nf ihtr Mjlts ol 
Lweniy*<ight ichoo) ly^cntt m xhe Nrw Yr^k mnK|'»*hun 
each other’s Khools and c4^a»rMsd, Utmi <|uevi»««nt and U'-wM’^Aiu n^ sys* 
icmaiically used, mfornvaiiwi ihat wiU rcvfai »Hr naintr li ihc <* 0(11 
done in iHtsc sclwcd systfemv Tiw jnirj'wsc c4 the Mndv u m an (rtctall 
picture o£some o( ihc fincti Khotds m Amrf^j, nM as MiiljvidiMl ctmv 
munitics, but at a group. The prtusrc wjll iw drawn m hoir [Miicrns: 
first, to shosv ihc wluational sunnnfi frir ilw gnmih id Nn s ami girh; 
second, to show hosv icad\ffs operate ai obsersers and )ii»»des nf the 
growth o£ boys and gitU; third, to dsow h»Av admiinMiaiisr and iujvcr- 
visory organization o|'eratcs to awiM irotHers u» luultUng up u l'r<«]|<r set’ 
ling Cor the growtha£ children and youth jnd in iduAiinu^’ ndiumAiion 
requisite to adequate observation and guhianve (4 mdividin) grtnuh; 
and fourth, the physical plant and comred ami rmArHi.il m.uhmny in 
■which this process goes forward. 

This project is under the control of a tminol nudr up »•( ihf sojKr- 
intcndctiu of these communities. U is carried on umhr the n>mri‘l <d a 
Supcfintcndcnu’ Council and under the auspices of the In^nttnc I’aUi' 
cational Research, Division of Structure and OrganiAttitm id Tr-iihcrt 
College, o£ which Paul R. Mort w executive olfiircr. 

U is the first niicmpi to build upacompmiici'Kiurc of ihr line mIiuiU 
which make up the educational systems td ihr niciioj«>hi Jii .ur-i 'I lie 
school systems cooperating in the project tan^c from '.cry wwW <.‘'111- 
munities to very large ones. Tlte cotttmunltict represented, itigcihcr with 
their representatives on the Supcriniendcius' Ckmncil, art* as s 
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Weslc^CilrrOin'Jlv.^' V 

IjfMrJjiT Mjnnr 
Ilrciwnsillc 
Nc"* K"n lif'Jl*’ 

R\r- ni'.tfiLtNn ^ 

n 

While Pbiii« 

Nua.iii donnf *’• Ai V' 
Srv..mlt'k 1 1 IikIi Js'’"! 
CJnrileii C'liy 

Mmoni 

Qiieent (‘uttfiiw <V. V, 

< ^>uf}iy. .V / 

C:iilf«ulr 
1 n^lp\si"inl 
(licit R<*jk 
I b’.l'ftilltk I IriRlitt 
RnlKrt^««Hl 

Kuihfrfonl 

'IciMlly 

/V/{ ri* f(}rn/ 4 .jV / 

1 ’•'irv I rlh 
MtmuLir 

PaifiiiL (.iiiitiiy.A' I 

Pj'Ut-. 

Moiinijiii Vict'.’ 

Union ( oii«/y. iV / 
Oriiiifdrd 
I It/ahrth 

[h\\w\r 

RifTlIr 

('limit, ih III 
(■rcrciv.!. h 


W^ntfccpj of t/ie 
Supenniendents’ Council 

A NV. SiUmian, Siii>crviijnK Principal 
O I UiidHIc, Siij>crvising Principal 

I rr<lcriik U. Ihiir, &iij>crimctidcnt 
llptWri V.. C.liOi, Stijjcnnlcndcnt 

f liflnnl O l*raU, Siijtcrvisirig Principal 
J 1 . J lii>in{>Miit, fnj[K:riiUcncIciK 

II c;iaiK)r lianl)’, Sui>criinci)dcnl. also, 

I tar<»I(l J 1 lolliYicr, Disirici Supcnniciidcnt 

A 'l.,Sianfiirili,Principal 
I rank R. Waisuiig, Su|>criiUcndciU 
t iv-rcntc V. tk«ld, Supcrinicnclcnt 
Alwl ilanscii, StipcrN istng Principal 


Muliarlil I uccy, Principal 


tic<*rj;r 1’ Hall, .Snjwrs i^ing Print ipal 
VViMi.in I White, Stuicrimcndcni. 

Kriiiirili tIVmUrr, StiiKTvising Principal 
t' I Ihniii <1 k, Sii|>crvising Principal 
I I* Si'iiirf^illr, hvijKrrvising PniKipn! 

(•ii> ) ni11rWfe,,Sii|KrrviiingPrincipal 
<• A Ktpp, SiiiKTViMng Principal 


Kalhlrcn '1 lifts, xSiipcrvning Principal 
A 1 1 hrrlkrld, .SiipcrinlcndciU 


\V H *»piKtiiig, SinKriritciuiciu 
llrri pus, ^iijK-rMniig Principil 


i Invk ird U Mrsl, .Snpcrinlriidtriit 
R tc i < hrnrs,i''iipcriiUCEulrnt 
\ C. Wti'Kihcld StipccMMUg I’rmupal 
Itiirph HnMar»l, .SiipcrsiMiij; Print ii'.il, aUo 
\ I hililiw'ii. ( nlitllV SllJ>crilltCll(l( lit 

S(a\njr<iw I mn. Sii|K:riiUcndrnt 
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AWAM^ SJKUt W4tKt t U H ir^i 

Sixiy-fnc ;^w^^^!^ M^lmg 1^77.7-’, !"» »Hr scar 

have been annoim^cS by iHr Vf •'vwfj!, ay* Paii 
Avcmie, New Yt»rk. I'he awraid* b i Miyi?-! rriratch m ihe 

ficltlsol ^tsfifumicv; fcf jencf. fcnu;,*4r<gv. »i39a*»^i Mtaal, 

and economic hjai^ry; adwtal an^h^'pada'g^; w« .A j gcf^. 

raphy; ami rcbiictl di^ipbnri. 

Ten of ihc awards taitying a Mij^ndsf ft<m $i>» Mo$3.v«fot 
iwdve moniKs plus (favd alStMamt'. imn |airti4«*'i>'7.8l irain. 

ing fclltiWibifW 10 men and sv-nitien Iir>d4‘t ilotn 3tnr ^ratts rd age who 
po»^ ihc degree c«f I>ixu*r (4 I'hdov^ 3iv <rf? ju etiwu-alrnr. Thew: (eh 
iowships arc graniod for tW |mr|ar««»r rd enlarging ihe ir&rar<h iraimog 
and ctjuipmcni of promnmg )ttung ttKiaiu’-i «Ko«\sgh advanced 
study and field cxjKrientc. 

Piflccn appoinimrnu are pfc*lne»M3l IkM iflbiwdop. which tarrya 
baste slipcnd of $i^>o few iwe^Ue nv^tihv plot, rrAVfj ^lhrwa«ce, llic 
rccipicnw arc gracluarc Miidens^ iimke Jhiin ve-sr^; td age v^ho have 
complclcd all iKe rct^utremen^^ f<»f ihc d<N.4r*i;ne rhr iheM^. T\\t 
purpose of these asvanls I< iti sup|*Jrmrni Ki-.diuje iindy by 

opjK>riuniucs for field work ihai wdl fimh^nd Ijmdi-sjiiv wnlt 

the data of social science in the making. 

The remaining forty nward« arc revarth granuni aid ilrMgticd to 
assist mature i>cho\an in live contjdction of imanh altcady well under 
way, These grants average alvmt ^onamldnm t urdiiMrdvciiired 
Nine of these apjxiinutvcnts were made lUrough u fnml ^jw^^tliidly 

granted tor die pur(>osc of aisiiiiitg and cntouMgnig ihr rr^^.inli of 
social'Scicncc (aculiiia in the South.'Hie (iliyrciivri anri ropnfcin'-nufiT 
eligibility arc the same as those governing the luimiul g(A«l^ in ml, hut 
applications are rcstriclcsl to fourteen vuiihern Sr-iic< 

Of the sixty-five appointments, three arc for ^tudy in I,<nuh>n ,m<l (I'.c 
for suuly in Central and South America. 

The following list of awards, including imittuiiMn.d aihh.jiuon .vnd 
subjects of studies, includes only those topics ivlu» h have *'Mnf luirrcsi 111 
educational sociology: 

i. Pof/(/offarrt/ Researefi Troimng .S.trnn/ 

The Pren^il lii'iimwtJ{, Ph t>, Lhiivctftiiv nf VirohJ, Ii -\« "• < i>c h' I*^' 

cKoIogy, Imiiiuic of (tlithl Welfare, t'mvriMiy i»( t‘4lit««iun, j* j iit'. jv>' *1 
dcmic naming in soeiology nnd aitihrii|Ni|iigv. 
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Margaret iMtiUt. I'h I), Uin\rriiiy nf Califwiiia, Iiijiruclor in Anlhropology. 
UnivcrMiy of Mimicvna, for aradrmic (raining in nxiology and a field siuciy of 
&«1cc(ccl area^ of iirw «rllkriiriit 

Predoclorat I leJd I in the StHutlScitncfi 

Robert tdathan Umr, 1 IiMmy, Univcrnly of Pciiiuylvania, for field (raining In 
Pan Aincrik.ini.in iii 

loJiii Rtnfirn Social l%>.Iinl.igy, Uiii\cr«iy (jf Wisconsin, for field 

(raining ssiih refrcrinr (-* •Vlniccollar*’ employees in sciccied mdusirial or- 

gani/aiiKin 

loJifi UnJuard. jM.^i'di*gv, iUrwfil Uni\frii*v, for field training in population 
grovuli in rclaiinn (o id cxom^nic and UKial as|H:<u. 

,SAo/tfro / ran\ Misami/io, .StKndogy, Unitcriiiy of Clliicagti, for field training an 
prifbicmi of Ihr lajMfirtr cvacuaiioii from (he Pacific Coast 

;;ricA Korfn/AW,,StM'*It*gy,l*nne(Miy of Chicago, for field training in psychiatric 
mclliirth witli sjwoal rnipha'-n on (he psychology of (he aged. 

rAi/ip*Tcf««n^NKinl‘*j:y.O»}ijml»u University, for field training in (lie admin* 
iviraijseproccdufaof (hr I cmmt« Valley Authority 

Melt'tn Matun 'lumin. S«<<ic<lugy, Nordmcticrn Univcrsiiy, for field training Jii 
accultiiraiinn in (oiatrinah 

(/rant in .frd 

Roger (f llaiKtr. AisicUnl I'n.fevuir of rdiicatioii, University of Illinois, for the 
t<»mjtlrin>ii i.f an iiMring-hfOi of (hr rlfc^is of tevrrc, long coniinued frustration 
iijKiii Is-liavior 

WrrM ton Itrtf), Asii»>i4(c \U,iir\utr of Sociology, UniserMty of Missouri, for the 
Cf»ni|ilciioii of ^ iMidy on ilir hnliaiu of Mnxnin, wnli sjictinl reference to the 
jwrifHl 1671 iJ'pi 

Rohm (ifdhjffi r.j/./n tif, Profccior of S«Ki«j!ogy, Unncrsiiy of Dela¬ 

ys arc, fur die <«-inji!riii»n «*f a sutdy of eot|Nir.d pnnishenent in I kla\v.irc, 

t.onjhl tlt-n/mtf, Vr-tM'-f A'n«ijin Hr^rarth S*mi»logiU, lllinon hinlc Prisons, 
Joliet, Him >n», fi>r di'' (oiiijrlriit.ii of j sindy of gjiiilding Ik h.iy lor 

(timid. Itr-rjf.lj \n i-vM|r, I Jir llink V»rcr( Schools, New York City, 
f«ir die kojiijilrni.ji, J j|» r\|trfii]Tiitrf) imritig.iiion of reprrsMon 
I'rntfl H flih,..ul I'f.-fri' r I.' P«y>hi»tog\ ,nid 1 dui ilion, St.mford Unnersny, 
for die « f ,4 -n of d.r -i-ii d 4«|irvi% «if hno'iiiig 

Sutrr M h.r-‘lfi! r hi in .lor, Siload of NiUMog, St t'loiul I loipii.il, Miniic- 
w+tJ, for llir , « ' » 'Holy of , ii lojos, iradiiiom, iiitl lurlicfs m llic rr.ir 

ing, (riming on I dr-.fi. j mt ifir prinninr '\r ipilio i lull I 
Itiirnrr I li'H \ i i-oi .rof*«, mloyy I ••uiM.nn St iir t'niyrr-iitv for 

die (oiit|i|r lit II of I h<>iy ■ f ilir imp u( i>l (hr » n nil llir rrdiyUiliiMKiii of pii| in 
hiion III I «iin‘ijiu 



; The tjj PJucafiKtftai 

Ht^en /itfw'ts'-IV^f. {.^ 

Uond'^n cicftTFfsMsdiJ »fN<- fgrt 9 r, i 

work. 

CAarfu t^te /^•!nj,V'v«'«*^H »»*' ■'r.t i i V-jpi, 1 Uuitd Uia< 

VC»H{f, fof •Hr <4 ji ci iV (»•> li) tui-j^iiur ri Jjit Vrg#*^ Jv'fw 

M«k«, wilh tU T*«i»n‘ el hrT^i^ xr-t Arad »u Ioaq** e( 

Angb Atncnani, 


'*StWC hive Vpt*VTO ‘Aftvttw-Atl ' I ‘Ha^ '?■’<' f-fl t^hKh 

we arc cnictMi|t' -<ltr ffWu» |r wHkIi «»!! rr'ttvr *»J 0 n ,»w1 nn«M tK the 

wviury «( lh< cnmrrvKi man P«h3|*a ttiill W ^sr^ir/a'a f.'jfirtJwriiiy In Kij^sctt 
ibe {fecdorru nad duirn bji' %kh«th the ff^nn-tr^ nun mml fi«r k.trMwhrie ihc 
common nun niuM Ic-jin \u l/udd ht« mao i»«lti»ifr<n 9^>.i> txwn haruti in a ync- 
deal fiihton. fc.\ciywhcrc vH? cc’jtw-a-n nu» m-,nt ??♦»? tif-tw Kn ftw^Huaiiy 
(0 lhal he and hMchililrcn can caftiiuaUvfuy in jV ji)l iKit ihe/ 

Iwve rccavccl. Ko nation w<f( luxe al;r ii^Ki *n nj-hni Mfvr oawwu. 

Older iwUoniiwdlhaveihcpfiuiJrjje v»V^ymmii|:'i rraunvi jjm turirdlf^itl’iepaih 
(0 InduiirialiMiwn, Inil ihcre mmt h< oidriaiy rn ou :» mw im^wilum 
The m^hods o( ((k moeecTtvih wMury tH»ll weak m iKr wKkh 

u now about 10 be|;ici ]tKUa 4 C'hiru.and larm Amrra^^a lut/c a i/rmmitrnjii lukem 
the tKopk'i ccniury, A« iheif ma»*« karn i<» iwl arul wniA. Ar<l ai iHry l'n'r*mc 
produedve mccKanic*, iKcir vUmUrU M Iwmjt w»H »nd i«eblr M'xkrO 

crtcc, when devoted whole Hcaiudlf in ihe gm^eal weUam. hai, m n (v^S'-nuiliUci 
of which we.do not yet dreatn. 

"When ibeiime o( (»«icr c«i>irt, tHcciiu/n will ax*’" haT a lUnv, Ok %w|'icmc 
duty oi lacrificing (he Inwr intfrc&t for ihe grraier fntr<i-<i f4 ittr gairral vrcUarc. 
Those who write live peace muvi think of the whj4f wt.jhl Tlvrrr <an Sw iv> piivi 
Icged pcopld. WcoiirwJvci in ihc Umied Suiet ar«* iu» rru^ir a rnaiirf rair than ilic 
NazU. And wc can not perpetuate coorwmu: watfare w nh‘*’ii pUntmg ihc Kr<<U n( 
military warfare, W« muit um our pirwcT at iHc pea^r u\>)e in hmld an cv<nionnc 
peace that ii juit, charitable and tmUunng.*'—Ufotar A Wjiu wi* l-rcc World 
Auociaiioit addrossj May S, t^.)^ 



BOOK REVIEWS 


5o(ri(i/ and Economic VtobUmt Arising Out of World War II; A 
Bibliography, compiled by I)c)R(nnY Camphlul Tompkins. Chi¬ 
cago: Pul'lic Administr^itioii Service, 19^}!, ii/^ pages. 

One of the iKTcniu.il mghtinar« of social scientists in times of stress 
anti emergency is tanked by tbr difliailiy of keeping up with the veritable 
Hoofl of m.1lenal^ put tiui hy gnvcrnincmal, scmigovcrnmcntal, anti pri¬ 
vate agciKics. Miu'l rmipkins*^ bililiography, prcscnict] in classified form 
and listing nearly a tluniMnd items cc]Uipped witli a serviceable index, is 
a distinct cnntnluuinn to ihm^c whn try lok^p abreast. There is no anno¬ 
tation of the Items listed; [icrlups ilnt would be asking loo much. Tlie 
price of $1.50 seems high for a |ilaiit»graphc<!, pajicr-bound volume, but 
those wli(»dr.il wiib die mwmI Miemes will either w.uu ilieir own copy or 
will want to know sslierc one h jv.nl.iblc. 

Problems of PostAVar Kc€ortsfrf(c/ioo, ctljicd liy Hpnry P. Jordan. 
Washingitm, 1) Afnrric.111 Cammed on Public Affaiis, 1942, 
292 pages. 

The prolficm of |fl>siwar freoiturutiicin ii.is two asj>ctis: first, ilic edu¬ 
cational rccon«(riK(inn and, second, ihc economic reconstruction and 
adjustment. ‘nicM’ nuw In- sa \\\ 10 l>c iwo .isjsccts tvf the same thing but, 
after nil, in viewing the worhl we have to hwk at each of these 

aiul, in pl.inning. uili ii.n to tuise s|K't.i.ii umsider.uion 
The IwRik under review dr 1I1 with the etonoinic asjiect of ptistwar rc- 
consirucuon. 'Ihe Utok is jl symjW'Mum, and results from a seminar on 
posisvar rcconsiriKiion problems, which svjs set up m the Graduate 
School of Arts .md Siirmr of New York University immcdwucly after 
the outbreak r.f the u.ir m htirt»|»r Therrforr, the ch.iptcrs arc contrib¬ 
uted by 8 j>cciahsis in the field and, ,is sjwiMlists, each li.is a major ton- 
iribuiion; Imi mcvuably ibr biMik kuki tobertnee, as would any book 
comnbutcil by ,i group of sjK-. i.ihiis Iloucscr, liiis docs not detract from 
the conirihuiion or tlic vabir of ilir «udics for those iiucrcstcd in or 
concerned wiib tbr j»ri 4 drms irraicd. 

The teacher vu dly imercsie*! in educational jirolilcrns on the posisvar 
world will find this Ixwik <if very great value. 
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War as a SsKiai JnsiHuU^n, rdiiol l»v h'-iy I> and 

TiroMAi C. 0>r)iRAN, New Yiiffk: C’mlunikA rsjivrjMS^ 

19.11, xvii 

This book i« a m whvH ‘a b-Kflsit a|‘| ;<4<h the 

jubjca i 4 war frt^o iK<F oi 

view range from (t) rbrraHw**^ war, (al t, (^) m 

cflccl ujwn iHc omcfpt iKirt#abi>, su 5n!V^fn<*' *'0 

insucutinn4i,to (5) ih<'jmpUcao«5«fc*'f iHr yifutni I Vsufi-.i Males 

of America. 

nic bcKik suffers crmurbtabljr fr«*irt Ija-I. «f is mlsrin arwl f>t^sn\mm 
which IS a danger of such coikciK^t Jr »ir*C’*jKAST^fr. jtrr^cm iw<mcvalu. 
able tiaia Ujwn war as a <w*ctal iiuiiliitu»n. While i\ tis 11^4 fcauhlc lo 
appraise each of ihc ftcScciions. thetli%iMrii ilralmg wnh AriKfscj amlihc 
present war is perhaps rhe mwi MgmrH^ni h n m^err^img \*\ iir*re, 100, 
that tliis is ihcwrcrion svhich is perhaps rhr m<»i phihcw^l'hK arni Icaji 
rclaicd 10 research. 

The scciions cicahog svith fhe vast array of !c.5uigl fauors rciaicd w 
war shed hiUc light, and when put lo^tlsct mak*- little -vcovc ,rs usirrprci- 
ing tlie prewni world scene. If thcJkauk rh-^i mwjt ihmg ti aniprif'iws iipni 
tltc reader the helplessness with sfchiih escss ihc i«rn of lc.trmng survey 
the present world debacle- Pcrlwps ihc pmutig nrfd «.( rhr ime)' 
Icctual loctsy is for umic sthnUr Uf airw 4iwu«^ ui wlni v-iu t.ikc f.vir 
microscopic studies and put them iniu a coiifigitruTnut uhnh ui)) nuke 
sense and give a feebng of ihrcttw«i. Mtish ituue WAtcr nuy h ivr u% pass 
over and under tlicbridge before AtCMl thangeiojivjmct us of i)ir»lrgfcc 
to which our sacred conccjHs u( iltc jmm base uiiuuv^lcd .uwl 

makes us drink In new chaniich 

How Yo (4 Can Make Demoertsey by 'V, Lit*'. New 

York! The Intcrnaiional CommiUcc «f the Young Men'v (liris- 
tian Association, Associiilion Press, i<>42,12H [ingr-;. 

This book is an ap[)cal for dcmncraiic .itnon by rvrry inflivulu d. lo¬ 
ginning right jn his own borne community. It iv .ui cwrllrui fivnvjrw 
for the layman who finds himself amtimis in do noitirdiuu* lo ni.ikr 
democracy work. The reader Is iiuoxlucctl iu puhy p ir <g(.«plj-4 in i)ie 
essence oC the democratic process’, the concept of dm uunnunniy .uul h»v 
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rclaium.lnpi vvahni it; lUc of community organisation, ovcr- 

org.ini/^tion, tli«;org.ifUAHum. aiul toonlhiation (all m nine oiucs)- as 
well as siKual u.minunity servucs, as |ihys,cil maintenance, protection 
cclucaimn. hhrancs, welfare, govcri.incm, recreation, youth programs! 
and tlcfciivc. ^ ° 

In fact, the iHK.k covers in coiuise form ihc whole field of community 
clcvclnpiiiriit, ..ig.tin/au..», prr^ilrms. aiirl planning. It provides just the 
"toniin.ni-srnsr'’ miierMls dm Lon.imimiy orgaiu/aiion workers and 
sdKKd admimMf.uors widi lo iimKc availahir u, hoard members and lay 
workers lo lielp llirm cunprelini.l ihr loicriclaiionships of organiza- 
uons, the loial tommuimy prrJdrm. ami the nnjK,nance of miclligem 
informed parnup.inon hy all il.r i^oplr It inspires ant! suggests action* 
m a cc.mnninity will, iraiitcd. aide leadership, U diould be an important 
comrihniion in linking drcnitiacv v<mrk. ‘ 


T/m CHut of Oor by Pihrim A. StiKOkiN. New York: K. P. 

Dutton anu Oimimsv, Im , pages. 

There are direr disimu svstnm of iriidi and knowledge, according to 
Professt-r Jv^rokiu, 'I hr (um, ihr nlr nnm.d, finds its .soukc of truth and 
v,i!tir 111 revel,iiion I he triMiwI, die ^rnvur, is charactcn/ctl by rejection 
of the suiHTnalural ami a drj rmlrn, r ti|H>ii r\}»criciuial knowledge. The 
(liird is a syndirMs»if the ttiliri iwn ami is tallrtl die idealistic. Pose civd- 
i 4 aiions li.ivr alirrn nr.l fo-m ihr idr.imui.tl u, dir sciisalc, and have died 
when pi.|MilaimjH refu^rd i...o.rpi dird.angr asmrvnahlc Our present 
crisis IS (hr rrsiilt i.f dir «!r«.i<)rmr inir srns.ue system which has 
cmpliasi/rd tin iiir«haniMi> .tnd .noiniMK nnuic of man. 'i'hc author’s 
ihesis IS diat vsr mini \ h oii;r in a im'ir idraiitnial .system. If we undei- 
stand .Old .otrpi ihr ill mgr \sr ,irr dcstiiicti f<jr ever greater crc.ativily, 
allliougli of .1 dilirrrm 'i,rt. Inn if vsr rrjrti u tnir tivili/.ilion must die 
and [MSS mdir ''ni'Tgtir of hisiorv " 

'ihr auihor. .ij'j’urmh, :s i.ijr ,.j dii»M* who liwiks to .i set of ‘'natural 
laws fiulirr dioi to do- <■- il oi|* im/.iiion for an iind< rsi.mding of 
hum ui Iwhn }o! 1 ht*., \ . )r i* nirsn ddr m ilir order nf things, si me tacli 
S'lSleiM t.uiirs \sidi U ih*' rr ! ol its ovso drMriKlinii .iiul tlu-rr .or n<i 
ahcrn.iinrs .Sm!r-s.-i,-d,r itiMiinrnis i.minmng do i\ilu,d dicoiv of 
lintorv. dir ir..M | tw oi v. u'*-. di^ los ol siippls md dirnind, .nid 
M dill us s 1 1 w 11( p’fipnl iiiwii 
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The Jdurn^ of 

Mo 51 KJCiok^vMs Will diM^tsc ifcjth V4r4?in t n hu |>fr<iiuUiti 
because thcf *« (^herK'irmu Iff-fn a MfJtm *4 refacflcc. 
Most men Kavea (aiih m \a5itrt «fch^(b «bcy Uh'-^c iuIk: aWmc, 

Stuclcnif ofSumncfihi^wc^ff, ttiniM 3^> jJkm; valuej 

as culturally ilcttrmmr<l arv<l a icMilt f‘t n uj« n }^u4»km<»«fatcd 
by change rather than 5U(«cr«^*r'jy inu»ijr»**n, 'Ih^y wi gihJ hhmc the 
present ccMtfuvinn c*^tern»ng uhtnww t'H ^^lijngcs 

which have beset tnir euliure. Thr>' prrlrr t»f h^ik U i a rnittf^ran^in at 
some level whkh prwliKc^ Ich h^UhI ‘wiHrn tac S^avc auuniUtctl thc« 
change!Most d them are v.f'rfkjng wiih many <'fg;ar}};at8<^nt rlie pres 
cm time to help bring akmi ihk aH)miUm>n 
Phibsophent from the faflini <»mci l»a»c Iw^n tr jing to put ihepicus 
of culture into an unrkrfitamJablr punn, It i\ rm an \?nf<f(rgnfabic sin, 
tlieni if one with socioltigical bjchgrmmd has hn iry- I>r. -V rr»kin goes 
outside Ins rolcdsa !stkntist4tKllvc<rimc« a phi1<5»<<'j»hrr pru phd pjcathcr. 
Like all prophew the world he ^ecs i« bad, Unhke ilw piopbrj^ nld, he 
has no aversion lo using all the modern uich phraMrt and cpnhnshccan 
muster in lambasting the ctmitmjHrfjry pr*fj‘htn (SalH- auf-rditig 
to Sorokin) whodonoisulwcnbc tuhispaitiaibr |Mi»ajrj. An a prophet 
he predicts doom for us unless we rejsent from <nir ViAy and turn to *'a 
recnihronemeni of the real val««ii (rnir Kriwtetiihurrl ha^ dn^ardcd. 
Man must be conceived as "a bearer of alt^ute value/' and "a'S Muh he is 
sacred"! 

What the absolute values should Iw U elcar. Na;i (icmiany Iws 
become uliraddcttuonal-^vcn m ihc etteni td seeking Mij»cr''eiiwtry 
guidance from Adolf Hitler's haUucmaikmi. Pew of us wniild cate for 
that type of crcativiiy^-evcn though it pmscsMtdynamu: enougli iduin* 
finer Europe, The author would luve us rcjtcni of our sms and Iwhcsc 
Yet how can one believe when the nostrums sold even at the ttaintrr of a 
Harvard professor seem so foreign to rational ihouglu. 

Anyway, it is a challenging book antliimuldlKrwdhy all 
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gem r.il lirld of nurrh.uion.il orgauv/iuion and peace, 


HO Ml AMI Ani'lHI-S 

Mr. K.ivrnonil B I omIuK jirovnird the nucleus of tlic Lihraiy in 1929 
when thccollninin «•! ilw Ia-agnrof Nations<locumciUs was tinned ovci 
to ilir roiiml.uioii '] hr Lihi iiv thru lucamr cusifxlian of one of ihe 
lew Si.iirs MrniLrr .Vivhcs fni diKUMicnts of the League of N.iiions, 
ihc I’crin.inmt (amii of Inicrnaiioiial Justice, liic Inicin.iuon.il L.ihoni 
Organi/.iUou, .iml die Inicrii.iiioiMl Insiiinic of Imcllccinal Cxiopei.iuon. 
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Aroundlhludkctu»n,rl^c■IJ^MlJ^I»4th^lI^ lUtic^<j«:na 
maicrial$ in ihe fwW i4 inufn4fjf.n3l ariH iujeign 

affairs, k now crmtain* vmr K"^n jiuks4r ^br kHind 

Lcagucd(?cufnrnisrUuificdli)»»knrM»b|Ti<;i i^'nirr^i H«“^fr}!UMikrl4bfar)' 
has aboul iltwhlcd \\s Wjl^munA spujuUs 0»ai ihn 

nuicnal» one of us grwirst 

The Lihrarv fwcisrs currrnflv v^m^' r;'- j'Cf >«'h> h}?«J lirsvs i-Kcrij. 

The AV/t/ Vor^ I'lificf cl>p|img ^lk^ -Lfc Jm.Ji o . jt^s^ mvI mc J.4i^l(K<l 
ant) filcil under jIuhji v*^«d!i(f<'ifni Urjibn^a 

The (xHumisMon lo Ntiidy fh^* Org4ni/4i««Ni »i IV nr junK^I n^cr ih 

collcclion nf jwftuvar planning in^tcnab ut ilsr KJu^iv in jaiuuiy ir^^j 
Sinw then the callceuon lw\ iwen <s.paivl»“'l mv\ \s <f.f\* 

sunily increasing. This s^kcm) (ftSfrtiMt mi.)ii<kt UA>kv {^amph!ru.an(l 
|>criodic.iIs from public and piis^Tc hftr al'i»Md» as \\c}l as 

reports fromgovcffiments m-^-sdr IVrtrKhtal irffifinrs u* j*^n^^^ar pUn* 
ning from the loginning of the war im ihr pK^rnt ninr* ^le included 
in the special {M»s)war (.itah^ue. 

The Library wcUtnnes vwiofs, 'Ilie inaicrwl h»r ic-frmii*' «*-e only, 
anti cannot be taken from the lahraty. Vonmg huun fo in nme to 
live during the week, and nine 1*1 one on Satnulaifl, I lnrnig |iily and 
August ilic Library is closed r*n Sauml is s 
iJy sjiecial arrangement with the Lihraiy f‘om*n»Mce»i}.r Ldirary may 
be used for group matings in the Ur al!rrn«H»n ^nd rsrmng 
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KDITORIAL 

Public eduCiUioti ni ilic iirl*! <»f juvcmlc dclincjucncy and crime 
prevention is l.irj,»cly a llc^^cctc^l function in American life today, 
but in ilicli^lii t»f iiicrcaMii^ r.iicj of juvenile dcljncjuency concoinn 
Wiu with war coiidtcions, it is an increasingly important one. The 
only national agency i|Mrcifieally tiewited la this field is the vSocicty 
(or the Prrvriinon of Ui irnc with whose ccHipcrniiim llic following 
maicrinN li.tse Iktii prepared. 

The Society for the Prevention of ('rime was organized on May 
T.j, 1H77, and IS tliiv souiUry’s oldest cnmc-prcvcniion organization. 
Its proinineiiiorg.iiu/.ers included Peter CaMipcr (founder of Cooper 
Union), iLivid J. Whitney. IH. St John Roosn, Willi.im P. Pren¬ 
tice, ami ChorgrC?. Whceloik. 

The putposcof tin ScK’ieiy wasoriginallyc.xprcsscd as follows: 

There .ire frsv jn rMios outMdc tin* |k»)kc .uuhoi Hies svho .>rc aw.iro o£ 
the ih.ir.K icr .mil csk m id the vvass .iiul me.tns winch lie .u llie founda¬ 
tion of .ill i Mine . . To MiiinicT.iit these vile iiinucnccs and to banisli 
them, .IS far .is |H»vs»lilr, fmm the tommuinty is ilic object of this Society 

The early history and .n iivitics of the Society were in a ficl<! and 
of .1 ii.iluie ipiiii dill« >< ni fmni iis pnsmt jniiposcs; llic sixty-Hvc 
years of its i msicmu h.ivv U < 11 dt voud to taniji.iigns .ig.unsl crime 


t .ipiMK'tii i**i4 )■>’ I lir Jinirnil Ilf I iliu iiiiiii.ll V<Li(iIii);y 
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of a more winafs^^ns! ^u«l %[ fufw suiMir. sn vvhj h iiunjunW^kal , 
or vKriologKal rcvarch pU\r*f iiiilri-i i 
When Vr. Charlrs H, Parkhiust ^ 4 jinljoi i inllir Hmirih 

Avenue C hunh 1 in NVw Y*»Tk Tju in hr look 

an active interrU in mumti|Ml an<! ^iTjii?. jim! m iSc^i was 

elected Pfcddcnis»f theSo^irty. IIr m -fitr l*<-g;4n a ihitf**tigh survey 
of dte "virc MiuJtu»n'* in New Wrk C'liv. -*^4 lin rv <-j>j|<inally 
vigorous campaign aganiM j^ihir and fhr {ojcr-v that 

profiled from iis oj>rraioHi w4^<h4rJ^t^rn/r^l hy imn\ inking in- 
ciclcnu. He prcjtlicd a wfnHui. ihr c»h'*c* *4 w)»i«h rr'^rrheraicd 
throughout ihc KnglUh-^jwrakmg world, lirnomnmg rhe corrupt 
tion of the Tammany gfivcrnmcni of thr (!tiv. 'Hie rde^ t uf Ins pro¬ 
nouncements was rychmic m New Yt«rk, Ur was sailed Wfiwc a 
Grand Jury, but bis sbargrs agauiM ibe jvdue awA »tibfr ntfKiaU 
were held nol susiainrel. Undaunted. lU. FUrkbuisi vi to work 
anew to gather m.iicrial for another incpnrv. Wnb dfir» 4i\es anil 
by hU own Individual efforts aind ofwrsaunns hr liegaii a umr of 
all the places of ill rcpuic to whnb hrrmdd g.im an [^cnrtMiing 
the notorious 'Tcndcrlain" district to gather r\ »*lemr nf s inlaiinru 
of the excise, aniigamblmg, and siKial 'llie icmiIis td lu\ in- 
quiry were given u» the public in aimibcr Mirnng vfnjtm. I Ic was 
again summoned before the Grand Jury, and ihn nine hr mj nm- 
vinced them of the correctness of iiis charges that il»r jury found 
indictments and a prcscnimcni charging the («»hte sviili solln ting 
blackmail in New York aniouiiiing to $7 .oi3o,<kwi ;t \ car. 

A drastic shake-up followed in the Pfihtc Depariincni, The re¬ 
form fight went on; the clergyman remained firm m the face r,f a 
wave of denunciation from cntrcnchcil jKiliiical and underworld 
forces. The Chamber of Commerce finally juriiiipaicd in ihr liglit, 
adopting a resolution calling for a legislative invrsiig.itmn nf the 
conditions disclosed by the Society. The I.exnw Connmitcr (t r^.iicd 
by the State Icgislauuc) was the result. The five volnmrs of rvidrncc 
collected by this Committee are considered hy many (*i lie rhe Iwit 
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cojii|>osjic rc|)rf wnuition ol n nicirojKiliian iirulcnvorlii ever made. 
In the face of tlicw disciosurcs, Riciiar*! Crokcr, once famous as 
leader of Tammany Hall, quit. 

For many years Mfu c ih.it memorable inquiry the Society's aciivi- 
lieswcrclimiicil to IcKal forays aj'ainsi ^jircificcriminalactshrought 
to its attention by the ciir/.ens of the City. 

Hosvevcr, flic SfRiety more recently tlccitlcd to devote its major 
cncrgic: to the field of juvenile and atlolesccni crime, Mieving that 
research into the c.auution of crime among youth and the sponsor¬ 
ship of legislative nml administr.nivc reforms will yield significant 
results in reducing criminality in these age groups. 

In Octolvcr r9.|() Hriijninin M. Day, former Commissioner of Im¬ 
migration of the Port of New York, was elected President of the 
Society. Ij) February Paul Blanshard, well known a.s lecturer, 
journalist, and author, and former Qimmissioncr of Accounts of 
New York C'iiy, iKtamc its Executive Director; in the summer of 
iliai year, Htlwin J. Lukas, a mcmlicrof the New York bar for many 
years, l>ccamc Research Associate, and, more rcxcntly. Associate 
Director. Among the Society's picscnt governing Board of Directors 
arc the followingi Elliott R. Brown, Mrs. Yorkc Allen, Viola W. 
Bernard, Eugene V,. Carder, Daniel E. Costigan, Benjamin M. Day, 
Henry D. Frost, Jansen K, Uoornlicck, J. Edward Lumbard, Jr., 
Austin H. MacCormick, Douglas T, Kcwbold, Millard L. Robin¬ 
son, Albert E. Rorab.ick, John E. Sc.ir/Tj William Jay Schie/feJin, 
George 11 . Sibley, R. F.mcrson Swart, Walter N. Thayer, 3rd, Fred¬ 
eric M. Thrasher, F'rcdcric Underwood, and Benjamin F. Wyland. 

TJirec si tidies liai'c been recently made by Mr. Blansliard and Mr. 
Lukas, anti puldished by the Society: TAe Adolescents' Court Prob¬ 
lem (Scpiemlwr 1941,67 pages), (iist of the senes, affords a general 
picture of adnlcstciit crime and its handling in New York City; 
Probation and Psyc/iiatric Cate for Adolescent Offenders (January 
1942, 0() pages) covcr.s the character of probation and psychiatric 
SCI vices given 10 adolescents in the then experimental Adolescents’ 
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J. Lxikas for arranging wiih the uiKlinrs for the pfeparaiion tif die 
articles which aijjicar on die folleiwing p igcv. 
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the trend from |>r.Hr ui war liccomcs more pronounced, we in 
the Juvenile Court will lo observe some of the effects upon 
children. As yet there is no )*fc,u than^je m our contacts, but in 
sc.ittcrcd insl.incrs we are betominij more aware of the deep impli¬ 
cations of this worhl'diaking cvnii uj>on indivklual human beings 
(luring llierr more iin(trcssioii.iblc ye.irs. 

Even fairly wcll-.idjusicd youngsters feel the increased tensions. 
A young moilicr was telling me alniiit her ninc-ycar-olcl daughter 
who was listening wiili her to the radio broadcast of die first draft 
lottery. Tlic mother suddenly became aware that her anxieties were 
being absorlicd aiul magnified by the child as sbe vaguely realized 
how "Daddy" was involved in all of this new and strange procedure. 
With every one forced to make frct|ucnt, drastic readjustments, 
children already weakened or mnladjusicd are likely to need more 
help to mm their partitubir problems. 

A ease in point is that of a six(ccn-ycar-o!d boy we shall identify 
as Saul, lie received a .serious head injury in a fall during infancy 
and has been liigbly nervous thereafter. He is a bright boy, and 
ins academic aciiicvcmcms have been belter than average. He is 
an avid leader of articles in the newspapers dealing with the inter¬ 
national .situation, and Ids devoutly Jewish household had been 
chagrined by liis prediction that Hitlci would defeat France. His 
father interpreted tins prediction as pro-Nazi sympathy, which the 
boy denied. The situation grew increasingly tense. The arguments 
lasted for days. The eventual occupation of France heightened the 
conflict 111 the linnie. I’lnally, the father referred Saul to the Juvenile 
Couit because the lioy had got beyond Jus control. During these 
ai guments, Saul ilnew a plate at his M.sier, a chair at his brothci, and 
threatened his mother willi a knife. It was icalized aftei invcsiiga- 
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social rclaiion^hips even in jv-fmal wjM I'T 4»ihcoh for him, 
Arrangcimnis were ma4e wbiH an imtlr liim varclully 

dtosen ctnplaymcni in hi»l*JiM«r4.5i m an«*ih»-f lown Ins gone 
lo live in his unclc> huiw where ihr aMn»’<>)'lirrr riMt icriw, 
where he has a IxrUer change u% hvr Uirtm^U a ilt.u mighi 

othcrwUctlcsirriy him 

Inaiioilicr imunce.an Aiiirr»*.4Htin/'rn>4 halNnhudi,wlioh.i(l 
served m die Uniicd Aiisw w \V»*rUI W^r 1. t^'inplAmcd dial 
a sixiccn-ycar-old Irtv had l*rjicn him while hh (Mhcf held him. 
Invcstigaiioji revealed a hicn^rvof di^^nsHOi Wiuccn ihr isvo fam¬ 
ilies, alihough boih faimhe's were rcsj^eiird and ji*4 ahmg sads- 
faclorily widi trthcr ncigIiU»r^ Mwtfh rd ihr ihdnuhy ■»rcnic<l lo 
sicm from a dUiikcof diccomplaiiunrs naiiun-dirv hv his nnglilw, 
a dislike ihai was hcighieiml hy lulys |UT!n in dir war. 

This nciglibor cncauragal lus sixicrn ve.ir'«dd in his prejudice. 
The lad had called the man ol luhah Inrih hy dicdrspi^cd inuic of 
"Dago,” and a crisis was reached w’hen atinal a^vanli \v,n made hy 
ihc boy and his fadicroii die caEniiUiiunif iikr dn^tan never 
be treaicd lightly. Infliciing IxkIiI) iii|isry ha’^ hthuiv iinphutfions 
and may be followed by grave cnnscijuciues In innr id war muIi a 
mailer takes on addiiianal importance, for our national uiuiy nuni 
be guarded carefully, 

111 meeting such jiroldcmv, ii is nui nunigh for dir loini to inv 
pose restraints. It is necessary uistiinuUic ,i whnIc-Mjmr.iointnumc 
recognition of the comribunons of foreign cidiitrr di.n nuiihernl 
us, of the need for united loyally lo ihe ciHiiiuy where ss e hvt and 
work and belong. Regardless of ihc boat in vvhuli wc* or «uir .m- 
cestors came to tliis country, we arc all now in die s.inic Wut .uid 
must pull together. 

How is the juvenile enurt to nccninplidi this dcdrahlr adjuirnimi 
in an adolescent boy? Surely not hy having liini .ippc.u in imui m 
the presence of a room full of (icoplc and hear the judge w,i\ elo 
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qucni on (lie empha^h on the dire con^rc^ucnccs of 

any tlcvniiinns. 'Hir en»rt, like otttcr iiumati agencies, must keep in 
mind ami m jiracinc ihc way in wliich human lyings arc affected 
by each other. 'Hie giiidirig principle may \yc summed up in the 
words of l)r. He.ily; 

Wli.ir, tmifr anything else. )i4sm.ttlc .iH of us wh.n we arc in our 
fKhavior irndcnuc. has Iktii «ur life cxjwricnccs in contacts with other 
jK’ftplc hiM ill hiir family life ami later tnitsklc. Our own studies of of- 
fciulcrs show ihis ilrarly cnnugli. luonomic tlcprivaiions, bad environ¬ 
mental conditiiins m tlir physual sense, all count Tor little compared to 
what IS built up thrmigli rcaciinju of ihc individual to other (xrrsons« In 
terms of deeply felt fruur.<iir>af. or hostdilics, or of klennrications with 
soniccinc cl<c through sshith suggestions of criminality are readily ac¬ 
cepted, we thstoscr ilir dcsfruclive forces which, active within the mdi- 
vhIujI, leiitl i4t make crLmin.iI conduct. Any cfliciciu reconstructive 
jirtKfss must be b.iM*il likewise tin sound jisychological principles. 

A juvenile court has a unk|Uc f>p|M)rmnity to put such a principle 
into practice. I liclicvc the juvenile court represents one of the great¬ 
est advances m human rclatfonships under the law since the days of 
Magna Oharta Mime seven centuries ago. In keeping with our own 
Declaration of Imlepcndcnccaiul Constitution of the United States, 
it emlirxJics ilic significance and the dignity of the human being. It 
rc[>rc!»cnts the souiul, progressive thinking of our modern social life 
and may point the way for a more understanding and constructive 
treatment of ailuli bcliavior problems. In order for ilic philosophy 
of a juvenile court to reach the particular child in trouble, the way 
in which the court contact is handled is of the essence. It is not only 
what is said but wli.it is done and how it is done that is important. 

Of course, no s(crcaty()ed, formalized procedures would work for 
all courl.s and all cluldren. Fortunately, the juvenile court is not 
rigiilly circuinscnbcd legally by form, but is broadly directed to 
inquire into the best inicrcsis of the child and the welfare of the 
slate, nntl to sliapc its mders accordingly. This mandate allows the 
gtcaicst flexibility possible under the law, enabling the court to 
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exercise its far-rcacliing powers on behalf of society as cacit ease tlis- 
closcs the need of tlic particular cliild. 

Thus juvenile courts arc sharply distinguished from crjimnal 
courts. They have an entirely different origin and philosophy. In- 
stead of uti!i/,ing ordc.dsorprivatc vengeance as in an earlier pcricnl, 
society toilay through the criminal courts proceeds to try one of its 
accused members f<ir a specific offense and to mete out approjiriaic 
punishment. In juvenile courts we have the mtxlcrn udapiaiuni of 
the old power of the Knghsh chancellor to act as piticus ptUimc for 
the iminaiure and helpless. Tlicrc is no trial, no dcfciul.uii, no sen¬ 
tence. Instead there is an inquiry by the court into the Ixsi interest 
of the child, and disposition vanes as the ncc<ls of the child vary. At 
common law the application of criuinul law did not begin until the 
age of seven, lly modern legislation, m keejiing with [ircscnt-<lay 
standards of school altcndantc, labor practices, and social develop, 
ments, the age has been raised until in about lialf of our States it is 
ciglitccn or over, though not exclusively that for all olfenscj.. hy 
careful adherence to the ceiUurics.old philosopliy of the jiarental 
responsibility of the state, the administration of ilic juvenile court, 
acting as a court of equity, can be kept free from confusion wiili die 
also old butdisiinctly different philosophy of the criminal courts. 

In a judicial setup the public should be assured that fundanu'nial 
rights of person, of family, of society itself will not he tlcalt with 
arbitrarily, bureauctatically, without fair hearing of all parties con¬ 
cerned, without opportunity for appeal to a higher iriliuiial for cor¬ 
rection of palpable errors. The orderly development of the law over 
a long period of years both in England and in the Unilcil St.ucs h.is 
handed down to us a richness of human experience to be applied to 
our modern needs. In a democracy the judge who swears to sec riglu 
and justice done to the lowly as well as to those of high estate, to the 
handicapped as well as to the more fortunniely placed, to (hihlren 
as well as to adults has a position of great powei. 'Hus ncii heritage 
and power can be fully applied by the judge for the guulancc of ilic 
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child and the protection of die community. No otlier governmental 
setup has such rich and profound possibilities for effective service to 
children m trouble. 

Any disappointments with the progress of the juvenile court, 
therefore, arc not traceable to the legal position and power of sucli 
tribunals, to their underlying philosophy and ideals, nor to their 
singularly advantageous heritage. Any shortcomings are traceable 
in part at least to the human element in their administration and to 
the degree of public undcr-standiiig and support. 

The year 1939 marked the fortieth anniversary of the first juvenile 
court in the United States. If life begins at forty the juvenile court 
is just coming into its own. Ceitainly any one really familiar with 
the administration of such courts throughout die country must be 
aware that we have only scratched the surface of their possibilities. 
With high ideals, with important goals of conseiving the futuie of 
America, surely we who have the privilege of seiving children 
should strive ihougliifully to put philosophy into living practice 
even “in every little thing we do,” and especially in a time when 
conservation of human resources may be lost sight of in our more 
emphasi/cd conservation of material resources for the war effort. 

The ease of sixteen-year-old Ruth may be useful in illustrating 
the opportunities of a juvenile court for constructive, personal con¬ 
tacts. Rutli IS bill one of an increasing number of girls who arc being 
referred to the Juvenile Court as delinquent. The war situation con¬ 
tributed in making moic difTicult the solution of her problem, 
which arose from another cause She is a refined, sensitive girl, of 
superior intelligence (I Q ijo), who has been well leaied in an 
atmosphcic of cultuic in the home of adoptive parents. To all 
apjieai'ances the giil and her home life luivc been noimal in all 
lespccls. hoih ihc giil and the .ulopuve molhei .ue deeply .ui.ichcd 
to the ailoplive fathci. 'They h.ive lehed a goinl deal on Ins wisdom 
and jiulgmeni, and ilicy h.wc inisscil Ins companionslup .uul .dice- 
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tioii since he has been recalleil lo the Navy as .i reserve officer. Dur¬ 
ing the adoptive father's absence. Ins wife revealed tluil Ruth Iiad 
been adopted by them as a baby. 'I’lic knowledge of her true status 
was a tremendous sluKk to this girl, coining as it did m late ado 
lesccncc. She reacted l)y buying a supply of cloiliing on the atloptivc 
jnotlicr’s charge account, leaving town, and iryjng to csubhsli a 
new life for herself in a housework jnl>. After several weeks' a\)scnce, 
she was located by the police, wlicrcin>on she defiantly refused to 
go home and was referred to the Juvenile C^uri as a runaway. 

As she was brought to the Dciciilion Home, it was essential that 
the Court’s initial contacts with hcrl>c made with gicai care. In the 
receiving department she was met by a iratncil luinse n\ uniform 
who set her at ease and without a lot of questions showed a tpiict 
interest in her comfort and wclhhcmg. Tlierc was immediately a 
professional atmosplicrc apparent even to sucli a .sensitive and emo¬ 
tionally upset chilli as Ruth. Tins atmosphere generated confidence. 

T'hc probation ofTiccr assigned to help Ruth began learning ilic 
girl’s background as u clue to the girl herself .ind as a means lo help 
tlic child. Tloth Ruth and Iter adoptive mother revealed a need for 
the adoptive father at this crisis in their relationship. The woman 
was stunned by Rutli's reaction lo licr revelation, did nf)l know 
what to do about it, and wished for her hiisliaiid's counsel. Ruth 
also felt that if the adoptive father were at home he could hel[) and 
slic would feel better. 

The whole report of the probation olficcr was prepared and pie- 
scntccl to me a day before the hearing, giving me an ojiporiunity for 
unhurried reading and reflective consideration. On the day of the 
bearing, 1 talked the problem over with the probation ofiicer in 
the courtroom and tlien invited Ruth’s teacher and lu'i [lastoi lo 
come in and give me ilic benefit of iheii views. 

Our courtroom is more like a judge's chamberN, wiib a desk for 
the clerk, the stenographer, and myself, and six adihiional chans. 
In such an informal, dignified setting, all uf us are aware of the 
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seriousness of the occasion: a child’s future is at stake. There is no 
incentive for pompous speeches, no chance for miserable embarrass¬ 
ment. After tliosc working vvitli me had discussed the mattei with 
me, they were seated and Ruth’s adoptive mother was asked to come 
in. Without her chiUi or a general audience present, she could talk 
freely of her innermost feelings and thoughts. There was an earnest¬ 
ness to meet the needs of a loved one, a desire for help. As the 
moilicr went out of the courtroom, I went out through another 
door to sit down with Ruth in a small room oft the courtroom. 

71 icrc arc no pictures on the walls, no furnishings except two or 
three chairs; licrc tlic child was without any distractions, without a 
feeling of being on exhibition, as might have been the case in a 
room full of [leoplc. There was not the embarrassment of hearing in 
a public setting about any shortcomings of her parents or of herself. 
There svas not a hciglucning of insecurity, of not belonging, of a 
lack of persona! significance. On the contraiy, Ruth knew I was 
busy and yet w.is taking the lime to sit down with her and discuss 
her problems with her. In a sense, there was, without the necessity 
of saying so, a belief dtvclopedon her part that people do care about 
hci, ihnc siic does aiiiouiu 10 soinctliing, that it is of importance not 
only to her but to others that she get along ail right. 

It was a delicate moment. Since she showed hesitation in express¬ 
ing herself, I said to her, “When you go to see your doctor, you tell 
him wliat you know and feel, don’t you?” With a quick smile she 
said, “Yes, of course.” "It is the same with me, Ruth; if you tell us, 
we may be better .\l)lc to help you.” Foi a momeni, I was on trial. 
She was looking me over Oiuld she trust mc^ If I pass that test, she 
will tell me what she li.is really hidden from others We begin to 
establish a mulu.il basis of respect .md considcralion Such a child 
in trouble nce<ls a helping luiiul, so to speak, to walk upon fiimer 
ground. 

In Ruth’s i.is(, a (.hiUhguidance clime has been askei! to help the 
adoptive molhei and the adopiived.uigluei to rebuild llieir rel.uion- 
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ship. Through this means, Rulli is lieiiig anled (o ailjust herself to 
the reality of her (rue status. This ()rtK.css is still iii progress. A false 
or harsh move anywhcie along the hue miglil ennipht.ilc or de¬ 
stroy the possible adjustmcnl. 

In such private interviews with the child I do my liesl not to he 
soft or seniimcnt.d h\ii u> speak as one human l>cing to .moiher, 
with frankness, firmness, Miiccnty, and knowledge of the strong 
and the weak points of the siuuition. 'I he child usually responds in 
kind to such an approach .iiul desires to do his [urt, "to he a incmlxT 
of die team," to bring alxiiit a better situation for himself, foi his 
family, and for the community. Even when the plan dctidcd upon 
causes concern and anguish, the child will lespoiul favoiahly if he 
is convinced of tlvc essential fairness <»( it all. 

We as judges should he must careful not to deliver our.sclvcs of 
speeches on general virtues, nut to wisecrack, nor to make pcojilc 
unnecessarily uncomfortable. Humility, in the sense of scKlcssncvs 
and devotion of all our energies to the real task n( h.md, makes us 
better judges. 

The judge has die opportunity to mnishal ihcl>est the community 
has to olTer in the solution of a child's [iiobicni, giving .strength, 
purpose, and direction to the future planning. lie becomes to die 
child, as do others by Ins support and .sanction, a haven of under¬ 
standing, protection, and guidance. The judge, in short, has tlie 
opportunity to provide a ministry of justice that fulfills the phdoso- 
phy and ideals of a juvenile court. 

For Richard, the war also brought out the need for help. Ac die 
age of fourteen he was rcfcrrctl to the Court us a tiuaiit lie was a 
good-looking boy, polite ami of pleasing personality. ’I he piobation 
officer described him a,s “appealing typical of evcryilmig dial is 
wholesome and clean." Tests rcvc.iUd noimid iiiielligeiue. Ills 
home was clean but in bad rep.aii; the family luul moveil inui ibis 
home recently because the rent wa.s cheap, due to n.s umlesiiablc 
location. The falliei had died .several years auo, leaviuir the inothei 
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with the responsibility oE rearing eight children; Richard was the 
sixth cliild. Richard fiankly admitted his failure to attend school 
and his reason. The four oldest boys jn the family were in the armed 
services. The only other lioy at liomc besides Richard was a sixteen- 
year-old lad whose Gainings of eleven dollars weekly provided the 
family’s total income, Riclinid believed he sjjoiild stop school and 
was looking fm work to help in the support of his mother and two 
little sisters. ITis mother wanted him to finisli school, but admitted 
the family sometime.s did not have enough to eat. 

Again with Richard the Court in its contacts attempted to recog¬ 
nize liim as a human bcingwith a real pioblem. Glaringathimand 
demanding arbitrarily that he "obey tire law” would not have 
reached him. At our icquest, the Red Cross willingly undertook to 
try to make some adjustment of income. Richard is going back to 
school with his problem off his mind. 

Sometimes the war situation has little connection with a child’s 
deliiupiency but is olTercd as an excuse. An emotionally unstable 
adolescent girl involved in the past m sex delinquency was reported 
to tlic Juvenile Oiiut by the USO and the Travelers Aid Society for 
loafing alioui the railroad station and the USO hcadquai ters, ob¬ 
viously "on the make” for .solilicrs 'I’hc girl rationalized her be- 
havior iluisi ‘‘I only wanted to <lo something for my country. 1 felt 
sorry for tlic soldieis." 

The war situ.uion has resulted in having the Juvenile Court called 
upon for new sci vices to boys who have been under its care. 

The first of these new services involves young men who, in the 
past, have lieen brought to the Coiiil’s attention as delinquents and 
liave done wt II on piob.irion Developing a spiiit of patriotisiii, they 
voluiUecr for svivice lo then country in the aimed foices, and of 
coiiise aie .iskcd by the Ktrulling ofiiccis if dicy have evci been 
aircsU'd. Mosi of ihiiu .iic hoursl tiiough lo admit rli.il (hey h.ivc 
been, and llu n come lo the Juvenile Court lo ask if the Couit will 
pi event llieir acceptance in seivice 
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These boys come in with all sons of anxieties. TJicir cfTart to en¬ 
list is usually the most imj>oriant act in their lives to them. They 
have a sudden) graphic realization that an individual must face the 
consequences of his behavior. These tads arc grave and serious. 

At once the Court workers fiiul ilic problem of human relation¬ 
ship. The boy wonders what kind of report the Juvenile Ckiurt will 
send to the recruiting officer concerning him. lie may resent the 
Juvenile Court if he is not accepted. He may see the Juvenile Qmrt 
as the impeding obstacle iKiwccn him ami his ambition to serve 
his country. 

The boy's past troubles and his adjustment are discussed with 
him. The Court officer explains what report he will honestly be able 
to make to the recruiting office. 

The large majority of these young men have been acccptcil by the 
armed services after discussion between Court workers and recruit¬ 
ing officers) and juvenile delinquencies arc not l>cing hehl against 
the boys if they have made a good adjustment after tlicir trouble. 

The other new service growing out of the war situation involves 
young men who have been sent home from the Army and Navy 
training centers as unsuited to service, boys who Iiavc been Ckiurt 
wards in the past arc being referred liack to us by tlic Red ('ross for 
whatever help we can give them. They arc not only "rejected”; they 
are also dejected. They arc embarrassed to meet tlicir friends, to call 
former employers. They have a feeling of frosiraiioii. 7‘hcy are iin- 
happy. They may revert to delinquency unless we can offer sugges¬ 
tions for consiructivc activity, particularly something ticil in with 
the war effort. 

Certain offenses have taken on a new significance as a result of 
the war situation and, correspondingly, children who commit them 
arc presenting different problems than if they had been involved in 
such delinquency in the past. One such cxamiile is tire or auto 
stealing. 
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Previously, tire slc.'tlijig was not uncommon to juvenile delin¬ 
quents. In the past boys stole tires from auto-accessory stores or from 
cars, usually for tlic purpose of gelling spending money. They stole 
tires as they stole tools, or coal, or scrap, or anything diat could be 
turned into cash. 

Today tiic stealing is not only “stealing"; it is an unpatriotic act. 
The general public regards it more seriously than in the past and is 
disturbed wlicn it occurs. Children themselves are aware of its 
added significance. Many who may not have hesitated m the past 
balk now. Wlten a Iwy docs icsort to stealing tires, we usually find 
we are dealing witli a child whose problem is more serious than 
the average. 

Another example is iliat of situations involving social conflicts. 
Sectional and racial ililfercnccs, which had been smoldering for 
years among suidcnts of one of the city’s largest high schools, sud¬ 
denly flared uji and were rcpoitcd in the newspapers as “near riots." 
Hoys roamed the sirccts in groups, both for mutual protection and 
to waylay other'). vScvcral boys wcic beaten, and tlic gangs rapidly 
developed into two opposing mobs. Violence on a big scale was 
threatened, and die ]iolicc were energetic in bringing in as many 
ringle.ulcrs as dicy could apprehend. The parents of those appre¬ 
hended weie personally interviewed and their assurances secured 
for die projicr coiuluci of their hoys for the period of the investiga¬ 
tion. A joint siatcineiU was issued to the public by the superintend¬ 
ent of ,sch(M»ls and myself to the cfTcci that we, ‘‘together with a 
group of pubbe-sjnnud citi/cns, are now engaged in making 
a thorough suuly of die problem in ordci to eliminate all evidence 
of fuciKUi m die tnmmiiMitv, so tliat dicre may be a united spint 
as Anu.rK.in I'lti/ens." Ais<i, that "any unl.ivvful acts specific.illy 
brouglit to the .UKiUioii of llu. (amit will he inveslig.ited locoricct 
the bt'li.ivKu of diosi involved " 

'Hie LOfnrnit(«c nu-t st social finus and aifcd (he (h/feiences (hat 
bad developed I'ull uKipeiaiioii was secured fiom c.icli gioup in 
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rccogiiilion o£ llie ncctl of adjusting these dUTcrcnccs in terms of 
national unity and fair play. At a sjwcial scIkmiI assembly it was 
pointed out by scIkk)! auihoriucs that our enemies would probably 
be pleased witli the disunity the studcius* iKliavinr was promoting, 
and the lads were deeply impressed by ibis approach. A ihorough 
investigation of each specific ease of violence preceded C^mrt hear¬ 
ings) which were conducted in the manner previously dcscrilicd. 
In tins way we were given the up|H)rlunity of reaching directly all 
the boys involved. As two former antagonists .sat with me in our 
little room, each came to recogni/.c the oilier as a fellow human 
being, as a fellow American. They shtxilc hands and readied an 
appreciation of each other. The parents readied a similar conclu¬ 
sion. It was a most heart-warming experience, [jointing to [lo.ssibili- 
dcs of human approaches toward rccontdiauon of niudi greater 
differences, which in the ohl world arc caubiiig unhappiness anti 
death to millions. 

We in America must be sure there is no black-out of toicr.incc in 
our midst. Even when the .icuic st.igc h.ib been re.idicil it is jinssiblc 
to meet the danger. It is far better, of C(iur.se, for (be public to Ik: on 
the alert and to see ihui prompt action is taken to meet c.irly evi¬ 
dences of tills un-American deMniclive spirit. We .should licnd every 
effort so that the experience of war will biing us all closer again, 
rather than tear us apart. 

To conserve human resources as well as natural resources, to pre¬ 
pare for the future of America m keeping with its destiny, we who 
come in contact with children must hold fast to the essential verities 
of human relationship. Today we have an im[n)rtaiu .sliare in our 
war program to keep for ourselves a free Aineiiia and to deliver 
others from the cnsLivemciu of a dictator, but in the future it will 
be the job of today’s children, who will be the citi/cns of the next 
generation, to keep America fur. It is the responsiliilny of ilmsc of 
us who come in contact with diildrcn to treat ihem and tin ii prob¬ 
lems the way we would expect them to treat others laiei—to treat 
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tliem so that they will have realized from childhood the dignity and 
the significance of human beings. 

TJic implicalions of a world war for the troubled cliildren who 
wdl be tomorrow’s citizens emphasize tJic fundamental soundness 
of the philosophy of the juvenile court. They are a challenge to the 
administration of the law, to its interpreters, and to die community. 

(tfuitiv l,. Sc/iritniitt is judge ut lltc luvcnilc Couit ot Allcjjhcny Counly, PitUburgh, 
Pcnniylvania 


It is necessary that each community know the needs of its children and 
expend its maximum effort on their behalf. Volunteers should be enlisted 
and trained for service in clinics, playgrounds, settlement houses, and 
agencies of every kind, to the extent to which their services can be truly 
useful. Tins requires planning in every community. It also involves the 
return to a far more positive policy on the jxirt of Federal agencies in re¬ 
spect to the inohili/,anon of civilians to meet community needs. 

Wlicrc additional appropriattons arc necessary, and the community, 
whether town or city, cannot meet the cost, the Federal Government has 
an interest and .in ohhgation. 

In a country figluing for iis life and for its liberty, we do not fear to 
m.ikc vast cxpciuliturcs to prepare and arm our men. Those expenditures 
arc not comparable to the sacrifice in lives that our citizens must make 
day after day on the field of battle. The children of today will have to 
build the future on what our armed forces achieve m battle. They also 
will have to hear llieir (lart of the financial burdens tliat this war imposes. 
They have .i iigiu to he given every opportunity to start their task with 
maximum physical, emotional, and spiritual strength. 

(Rcpniucil fmiii nri aruilc by Juitgc Justine Wise Poilicr in tbr newspaper, Pl\f, for Septem¬ 
ber aa, 19.1a ) 



WARTIME JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN KNCLAND 
AND SOME NOTES ON ENGLISH JUVENILE COURTS 

MARGERY ^RY 

TUerc has been a definite gcowih nf juvenile delinquency in I^ng- 
land and Wales (luring die three years of war. It is ick) soon yet to 
assign tliis increase to its exact causes; probably a miiUipliciiy of 
factors are active; evacuations, absence of patents in war work, die 
upset of domestic life by “shelter nights,’’ and, f>crhaps most of 
all, the general overexcitement:, anxiety, and destructiveness of war 
mentality. The increase is, as has been said, grave. But die govern¬ 
ment is taking the best of all possible measures to meet it by the 
encouragement of all the agencies that care for the leisure-time 
welfare of children. From these Youth Councils we may licqvc for 
constructive educational work long after the stress of war years has 
ceased to claim its victims amongst the youth of our country. 

The system ofEnglishcouruisaconstantsurpri.se to the foreigner 
—even to the foreigner wJio is so closely related by cultural descent 
as the American. It is hard to tell whether (heir surprise is greater 
that England should be content lo leave so large a share of the ad¬ 
ministration of justice to unpaid, untrained "justices of die peace,” 
or that thousands of citizens should l>c found Jiot only willing but 
eager to perform these duties. Perhaps the latter cause of astonish¬ 
ment may be diminished by the reflection that the love of c\cn a 
little dignity and power is decpscalcd in human natuie. 

There are well over a thousand “courts of summary jurisdiction" 
—sometimes, most unfortunately, called "police courts" in Eng¬ 
land and Wales. For each of them (here is a bench of just ices, (.ucpi 
for a few courts—tliosc of I^ondon and of a .small number of veiy 
large towns—where one paid "stipendiary" magistrate has the same 
power that two lay justices would possess, and .sii.s to he.ti t.iscs 
alone. 
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Appeals from ilicsc summary courts, and charges which are too 
grave tor their jurisdictions arc tried cidier at tlie Quarter Sessions 
of tlic justices for the whole county, or at Assizes before the regular 
judges who go round tlic country on circuit, hearing eases at the 
county towns. But in the case of a great number of die offenses for 
which the accused person has a right to trial before a judge and jury 
—"itidictablc o/Tcfiscs““—he may, if he desires it, be heard by the 
summary court without delay; actually in more dian four out of 
Hve eases this is tlic clioicc he makes. 

The justices arc supplied by their clerks with the legal knowledge 
they cannot themselves claim, but in many cases one or another of 
tlicm will himself be a lawyer; the chairman of die whole body for 
the county is so invariably. This system, so essentially English witli 
its insistence on unpaid service and die participation of die private 
citizen in the work of government, is not one that could possibly be 
transplanted to another country. But it may be worthwhile to dwell 
upon some of tlie reasons, beyond that of mere antiquity, which 
would make us in England hesitate to change it for a completely 
jirofcssional one. For one thing, a cranky, ill-tempered, or preju¬ 
diced magistrate (and such arc to be found in every countryl) 
docs much less harm as one of a group dian if he were sitting alone 
widi no one to debate Ids decisions; “two heads are better than one, 
even if they be but sheep” runs die old proverb. 

For another the bcnclics, though still too apt to be the preserve of 
the district notables, arc becoming more and more representative 
of tlie whole people. The appointments of women and of "labor” 
justices have, since the last war, done much to widen their under¬ 
standing of the more human interests involved in their work. It may 
be counted, moreover, as much in die interest of a sound adminis¬ 
tration of justice that so many thousands of orcUnaiy citizens are in 
constant touch with its problems and its routine. Some three thou- 
s.and of the inagistralcs belong to a voluntary association that exists 
to further the c/Ticicncy of the courts and lliat exercises a very dis- 
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liiict innucJiccin projxisiiig ncwIc^iO.Uinn .iiul tliv. iiuflimls 

of ticatmciU of olTciukrs, ilit* c<jmrol t»f htpinr lucn-K’';. mv \ other 
matters willim their junsihclion/llicy .uc junuulariy caj;fj ainnit 
questions of )uvcmlc tlclmqumty *\iul pro^Miuin. 

It js pcrliaps in tlic tlnlilrcn's iniiris i)i.n iltc .nh.uiiaj^rs of ihc 
system of lay piuiccs show niriM. 'I wo oi tliirc ^it inurrhi r, ruept 
in Umclon (wheie two woincfi i.iii iiiaKr a uniri). one rniiM )k* a 
man, one ’‘as far as practicable'* a woni.U). 'I'lir rcprc^cllI.uton of the 
points of view of the two sexes is an atUama^c. Often a \Vf»ni.m will 
rake (he lead in dealing with girls or young thddrtn. a man will 
deal with the olilcr Uiys. Ilut ilic bench will always act togrihrr in 
its linnl decisions. 

To an American die procedure in tlicsc courts will seem r.iiher 
formal. Whether the case is a iniancy one, a ciiaigc of coniiminng 
an ofTcnsc, or an ailcmpi to prove dial a ihihl is Iwyond control or 
needs care or protection, the jiiciIukU of pri«if, though not neces¬ 
sarily die forms of words usc<h arc as rigid .is in the adult courts. 
No report must l>c made by the Prohation OUkcr before dir c.isc has 
been heard; no secondliand evidence is aihiwxd; uidcs*^ the < Idhl, 
on the advice of his parents, chooses lo give t vulcncc on his own 
default he is not sworn, nor can he lie asked any iiicrinuiuiiing 
questions. Of course, a great many children cliccrfully .idriiii their 
offense at once. They usually show great cx.lc^^c^s and .nixiciy to 
have the mvHicr put quite rightly.“No, I 'ad die knives and the pens 
and Billy ‘c only 'ad one knife" is the sort of eager correction they 
proffer. 

Children rarely seem abashed by the court. “Young [lersoiis''— 
between fourteen and seventeen —arc much more conscious of 
embarrassment. One cheerful creature, a care or protection ease, 
brought her skipping rope into my covut, and gaily skipped whilst 
her future was being decided. A little boy, wiiting liis lii*.! letter 
from the country to the prohationoiricei. Idled the )»aper with uiws 
of “kisses” with the inscription “some for (he magisiMics.'' Wlien 
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the Lictual dccisicjii i*! arrived at (conviction is a word not used in the 
juvenile couit), tlic prixcdurc followed resembles closely that of 
the American courts. There is frctjucntly a remand for medical and 
psychological cmjuiryj there arc anxious conferences with the pro¬ 
bation officer, and with the parents, and the real work of caring for 
the child l>cgins. Periodically i)ic probation officers meet the justices, 
giving them details of how the eases arc progressing, of those of their 
charges wlio have fiiiishcd their time of probation, and so forth. 
TIk'sc coiiEercnccs arc of great help to both sides. 

Margery I ry (•iiiiirr chairntin «i( tme ot London’s jovcnilc courts and is widely known 
at a w titer and i|Kakcr oi\ dc]in()ucncy ami (>enal reform Mitt I'ry lias been a recent visitor 
in (lie Untied Platen, wlicre the aildreucd a conference of ihc Maiion.’il Probation Association 
in Nc«v (JrlMni Mir iiMdr ilic irjp m (bis cotinir)' »n j small Imrt, once a German vessel. 


The w.irtimc ri\c in juvenile delinquency is not confined to New York 
Ciiy. J. I’dg.ir IIfKivcr, clucf nf the Federal lUircau of Investigation, re- 
porictl ycsiciday that ilcliiujucncy everywhere was "mounting rapidly, 
and unless we .til <!<j our jobs bciicr we can expect another era of lawless¬ 
ness such as swept the country aficr the last war.'* 

Ihtnvcr's rejiort was tcad by Hugh Clegg,assistant directoi of the FBI, 
at the tjijili annual conveiuton of the International Association of Chief of 
Police at ihc Hotel Pennsylvania. 

<Rc(irmird from die nciv>ji ijicr, IWf, for .Sepicinticr 32,1942 ) 
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It is also bciii^ cvitlciRCil fn»ni s]M»r.i<lic inul jiiforiu.il reports o( 
chiUJ-giiidaiicc clinics and juvenile tourl*. fli.U llicrc is more fre- 
cjuciicy in the coiiumssioii of nfTciMCS nmonj» cliiljlrcn who h.ul 
already been <Iclinc|ucni hcfoic the war siariul and that their 
olicnses are growing in scnouNiKss. Whcthci or ni>l a rediinion is 
being noted in <lclmquciicy aiming children of noimal incnialily, 
as is the case in (Ireat hrilain, aiu! a huge intrc.isc in delimjncncy 
among those of subnormal mentality, remains to Ive seen * lUit if, m 
our program planning, we arc to profit from Ihiiam's ixpcncncc, 
this possibility must he borne m mind. 

Although we have much to learn from wh.tt liiilain liasilonc and 
is doing to cope with the rising tide of juvenile ciiiur,' we must 
remember that coaduions in our two countries aic tjiiiic ddfcrciU. 
Theirs is a small and lioinogcneous population, ours vast and iielero- 
gcncous. Theirs is a more oxiidinaicd aiul tTJiiiali/.ed approach to 
the liaiidling of welfare pioblcms. 'i’licir dclnupicncy-iieainicm 
program is siinuilaicd by the Home Ofl'icc. We have to struggle for 
coordinated efTort against the t.inglul wch of public and jtnvalc, 
town, country, municipal, State, and Iwdcral auilioiiiy m which 
there is no guiding force to integrate our aciion in this held. 

There is, for these reasons, no par(icid.ir necil to desci ihe in .my 
detail Kritisli methods of haiulUng the rising tide of juvenile ciime; 
but it would he well to review the apparent causes of increasing 
delinquency in Rrilain, that we may better umicrsiand how to cope 
with the situation that: faces us here. 

First of all, it is pointed out by British social workers that the 
pattern of waitiiiic delinquency is the same as of piesvar delin¬ 
quency, because a like hackgiound of uiuleiprivilege lliat charac¬ 
terized the clcUnquenls of prewar days would slcscrihc th.n of w.u- 
lime delinc|iiciits. There aic moic of them, however, liecaiise die 

*l'ilccn YotiM^liinlilliil, iii \otiil (|iiihhairi| |i; ilir- ( tl 

i)( the ('harily Or^ iiUi>ili<iit Sit.srl), I CIikiIwi i«, i i, jt •,,, 

®For some UriVksli Utmiltn); «( VMAiiiinr dtlmiiuriuy, ;cc 1 Irm.ir I 

"L)Oiiu|uciic/ in Wiirniiir," {osmiiil of Cnnumil hui' amt ( Jnh Nnj'iht i<n- 
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pressure of life under warlinic conflilions overcomes the resistance 
capacity of an incrc.iung number of youngsters and they break 
down into antiwKial Ivchavior. 'The war,” says a British social 
worker, "lias rcuui ilniicfl ui a variety of ways to the worsening of 
the family situation. The most obvious of iliesc is the calling up of 
Uicfadicr and the rvatnation or war work of llic motlici.” Another 
major toiuiilnuory (actor to the rise iii juvenile delinquency stems 
from the incicasing lomplicatirms of life in wartime. “Working 
lunirs arc longer, .sbojiping is much more di/Ticiilt, the mass of odi- 
cial icgulations grosvs more tortuous. At the same time, life is more 
restricted and the outlets for pleasure an<I amusement grow less.” 

Another factor in the British situation^ which social workers there 
have consitlcrcd contributory to greater delinquency among juve¬ 
niles, stems from the liigli wages paid to young people. It is no 
nneommon thing, they pomt on!-, to find lx)y.s earning mojc tJian 
their fathers, working excceilmgly long houis in exhausting occu¬ 
pations, iiaving (ilcnty of spending money, and yet stealing. “The 
norma! desire for adventure may have something to do with it, 
enhanced by liic genetal atmosphere of reckless living induced by 
the war.” It has been found in Britain, too, that adolescents arc 
icmjsted to change theii jobs frequently because iheie is an o]>por- 
tunily to c.ni n more money. Many of them have given up good jobs 
of a reasonal>ly pcnn.anent nature tocarn more money in less skilled 
fKcupations that can lead only to unemployment after the war. It is 
also pointed out that some of these youths do not work the full week, 
taking days off whenever they fed like it because they cam as much 
in a few days ns they could have earned in a week before, and often 
get into sciious dilTiculucsduiing tlicii leisure time. 

Not only the gcneial tensions of life in a warring country, the 
incieasjng lack of paicnlal supervision, and reckless living due to 
highei wages but also, more specifically, life for young {)eople m 
air-raid shelters h.is conti ihuted to the hk reasing crime rate. Ihiglish 
social vvoikei s lepoit lliat shelters have piovitletl a fcitilc soil for the 
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formation of gangs am! ilt.u hi winter they liavr m tnl as a subsiiiiuc 
for the chcapcafcaml have proviilctl universally available free hnlg- 
iiig for Ixiys aiul girls who ran away from Imnics or inMiiuiions, 
Tlicre IS plenty of cviilcncc that luil assiK'iaiiuns innir.Kicil in shel¬ 
ters resulted ill serious uivolvmicnis with cxpenciued uiminals/ 

Not only the dung^rs to young pciiplc taaU<l liy hapha/,.ud life 
in hoinl) shelters, Inil also evacuations and hl.u koiiis arc among the 
major causes of the rise iii juvenile inmc in Ilritain. 'The iipnMiiing 
of children has jilayed mH a little part in tlie intrease in juvcmlc 
Clime. This iwk place on a large scale widunii nuuh consideration 
for the emotional effects of separation from parents .iiid transplan¬ 
tation into utterly strange enviionmeiits, often without the nceilcd 
help and undcr-staiiding of social workers (partly Ixiause this need 
was not rccugni/cd early iii the wai and ssiondly haatisc tin ic were 
not cuougli social woikcrs ui ilo the job adecpiatcly). 

In regard to blackoui.s, die incicasing opporiuiulies for the soin- 
mission of crimes, particularly assaults lootings, luirglarics, and 
rohbcric.s, is sclf-cviilcnt. "Hhukoui," says a Hniisli social woikn, 
"has made Us contribuimn to (IcIiiiqueitLy among adolescenls by 
increasing tlic tcmptniion and making tlie dilTutilty of dtuciion 
greater."’ 

Here then we have some of the major f.uiois contributing to 
increasing delinquency in Hritain, all of whah we iiuisi bear in 
min<l wlicii planning our local programs. 

Although I am not dciatling Hriiaiids incihixi of h;m<lhng war¬ 
time delinquency for reasons already indicated, I am, in present mg 
some suggestions for coping with the rising ti<lc of juvenile c nme in 
this country, hearing in mind the general [irinciplcs imdcrlyMig 
Britain’s approach to this problem. 

What diicctlon should our piogram planning take ? 

First of all, we mustbeui iu mind the fau ib.tt b.isieally the neid 

* Youiif{liiiil),iiul, op al, J» 5H, .intl Aoewt U'ork, '■'Ilir 1 Ifr.l nl ilir Wu <<ii Aitulr inil 
Dcliiutiieiicy," Kc^innli] A l'r%ictl, OLiolirr 1911. p (•% 

^ I’ejlcll, £>/» fij. 
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appears to be to keep to a minimum the tensions and insecurities of 
the stressful times in which children arc now living. Therefore, any 
efforts tow.ir<l improving their home conditions and their environ¬ 
ment in work and play must Ik of concern. Particularly our atten¬ 
tion must be directed toward children living in areas of imdcrprivi- 
Icgc, for it is among tlicm that rcsisnaiice levels will soon be lapped 
by the adtlcd p/cssuies of the wartime situation and will result in 
mahulaptafion. 'I’lierc can be no question, for example, that it is of 
tlie utmost importance to preserve alt llie welfare services that have 
been built up over the years. We must not permit ourselves (as was 
done in Ilriiam at the beginning of the war) to indulge in false 
economy by icsuiciing those very activities that aie necessary to the 
wJiolcsoinc development of youth. We liope that we will not see 
much of ilic kind of unwise saving of public funds which is taking 
place in New York wlicic the Juvenile Aid Rurcau, for twelve years 
the police dep.irtment’.s principal crime preventive agency, had its 
budget drastically cuuailcd on July i, at lease for the duration of 
the war. 

Tlic social services that must be preserved or expanded include 
not only rccrcaiionnl services but any that make possible a richer 
life f<ir cliildrcn; healtli services, mental liygicnc, vocational guid¬ 
ance, services to disintcgr.'iling and broken families, adequate relief 
to those wlio arc unable to cam a minimum for the maintenance of 
decent Ironies, houbing programs, and all lire other social services 
that are so essential to the maintenance of morale 

Although it cannot be cmpliasi/.cd too strongly that all welfare 
services to cliildrcn have to be picsci ved and stiengtliencd, we must 
particularly concentrate oiii attention toward absorbing the energies 
of youtli, first in ihe direction of activities that will picscrve healtli 
tine! moialc, and secondly toward rccicalional activities which are 
(lii'cctly rclatctl to the war effoi t. We must avoid the ti agic mistake 
that was made in Ihitain in the caily months of the war when so 
many of the not too extensive iccrciUioiial activities were curtailed, 
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parily bccmisc the timl for tlicin w.is luH reui^in/xd, but .iho hc- 
cfiiise, following upsets due to the bl.ickoius and evatii.uions, u was 
difficult to reestablish them. 

Ab regards the jircservation of rhr physical lieahli of yningsiers, 
we have already taken to liean the lesson levi ah d iiy dir huge pro¬ 
portion of draft rcjccieTssvhowcrcfound ioIh'M ilfning fnnn iiuiii- 
tional defects. We could nut liavc had a luoicilraniaiic index of die 
need (or strengthening the health sif young people than luis uuik to 
us so forcefully in this way. Ami low.iul the preserv.iiiun of niriual 
health, there is a dennite need for the expansion of all types of 
mental-hygiene work in sch(K>h, guidance clinics, juvenile courts, 
day nurseries, and the many other agencies and organi/adtHis that 
deal with children. Such sci vices must for (he sake of die welfare of 
children he extended also to parents, many of whom arc already 
suffering fioiii the stresses and stiains of wartune unci riainiies and 
wliose moods and inseaintics must ncci ssanly i elk cl themselves in 
the behavior of children. 

In regard to the alisorption of die leisuie-iune eiirigies i»f yoiidi 
in the cUceciion of activities lelutcd i<» the war ilfort we can, of 
course, IcMin much fi<ini Hritish experience. Alrcxuly in this coiinti y 
there arc innuincrahle signs that iheie is lesogmiion of this neetl. 
For example, die Mass.icliuseUs State (auninuice on Fubbe S.ifely 
is enlisting the services of 50,(KH) youths who will be liaiiied to i arry 
on the woik of messengers and com ier.s during eniergi-nues 

Among the aciivkie.s which young peojde in llriiaiii between the 
ages of eleven and eighteen have heen cariying on so siuci ssfully 
under the sponsorship of the National Youth C.'onimiitee .11 e collec¬ 
tion of all kinds of wasie,clerical help to A.K.P. anihoi iiies, helping 
in assembling gas mask.s and boxes, messenger ser\ice foi poliu* aiul 
A.R.P. authorities in ihcdayiinic ami during blackouts, helpuij' 111 
summer vacations wiili (he harvests, .seiviiig as liie watilu is, dig¬ 
ging trenches and gun cmplaccmcms, lilliiig sandbags, lolh cling 
waste paper, coUectlng books, games, etc,, fur liospuaK and camps 
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cleaning slicUcrs aiul fir'tt-aid posts, entertaining and supervising 
cvacuc cluldrcn, addrcssnig envelopes, killing pests and vermin oji 
farms, collceling kitchen wane for feeding faim stock, painting 
turhstmu's white, culuvating allotment gardens, keeping pigs and 
poulliy, acting as rein f.s in village scivice? and shops after all-iiight 
raids in oidei to give some icst to the regular staff; delivering milk 
and newspapei s, lolleciing and chopping wood for fuel; selling and 
buying wai savings stamps.* 

In this country Hoy Scouts, Y.M.C.A, units, boys’ clubs, and other 
oiganized groujis of youngsters arc volunteering for similar work. 
There IS no i]ucstioii that most youngsters respond enthusiastically 
to sucii calls for service. And we must expand such activities as 
much as possible. 

Hy and laigc, the need is to wal(e young people feel that they have 
a stuhs in the total war efjoH and that destructive activity militates 
against the successful termination of the war. If we accomplish this, 
we will prevent a certain amount of selfish depredation in which 
impulsive and suggestible youngsteis would naturally indulge, in 
the face of the many oppotiunilies that present themselves during a 
period of .severe crisis. If we can strengthen children to resist such 
tcmpiaiions l)y giving them a real and not a superficial understand¬ 
ing of why the war is being foiiglic and their stake in it for the future, 
we slunild succeed in keeping antisocial activity to a minimum. 

Profiling furlliei fiom Ihilisli cxpciicntc, we must he on the 
alert to guaid llic welfare of young people who aic leaving school to 
enter gainful employment. Tlicy, like Biitish youth, are or will be 
receiving higli wages, will perhapsnot woik regularly because in a 
few days they can make as much as they ordinardy would in a week, 
and will he le.ss inclined to accept paicntal discipline than formeily. 
We may expect that some of them who would not olhciwise have 
joined the ranks of delinqucnls wil! now do so Pasy money, easy 
spending, many temptations, desiic for advciuuic and excitement 

* rntorinJUDii fnun llie tlnlisli Prc« Scrvitc, 30 Rockefeller Ph/a, Now Ynrk Ciiy 
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will add to the mourning loll of juvenile crime. Some provision, 
therefore, for special attention to this group of young people must 
be provided. In Britain it was suggested in this connection that 
legislation be introduced compelling employers to [».iy wages up to 
a certain level in cash and the rest in Nation.il Savings C’crlific.iies’ 

And further, borrowing from British experience, we must he 
particularly on the alert, it seems to me, to provide suiiahlc rcirea- 
tionand supervision to cliildrcn otsiih/totmal mc/ttalUy. From their 
ranks we may expect the greatest increase in juvenile deliiujucncy. 
As so many of these children arc of die iui<lerprivilegcd group, we 
are faced ivitii tJie problem of providing suhsiiintc parental care in 
situations where both parents arc now working m defense industiics 
and possibly where one or both parents have actually gone to an¬ 
other community to work. Altcady some of die social agencies arc 
beginning to report that more cluldicn arc being left widiout proper 
supervision chan heretofore. 

In connection widi child-supervisory programs wc must recog¬ 
nize the growing difficulties of finding vsuiiahlc foster homes for 
neglected, dependent, and dclincjucnt children. F'osicr parents arc 
finding it more profitable to engage in defense indnsiiics than to 
accept cliihlrcn into their homes for very small p.ay. It may he dint 
during the period of war emergency il will he necessary to establish 
small boarding homes or insiiuuions under expert and fiill-iimc 
supervision to replace foster-home c.irc. 

Tliere is another aspect of wartime dchiujucncy control which is 
particularly worthy of our auciuion; this h.as to do with protective 
work among young girls, with die control of prostitution, .md with 
the prevention of the spread of venereal infection among youth 
Thus far, interest is more readily arouscil in this asjiect of crime con- 
liol than in any other phase, possibly because the spre.ul of vencic.il 
mfection is such a vci y undcrsiandahlc menace, an<l the expifsine of 
young girls to sex vice arouses our piotcctivc impulses. It is not my 
• I.onil(»n Iltrtild 'Inhune, December a, iQfi 
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purpose licie to describe the activities that arc being initiated by the 
public-healtli authorities, sociaUiygicnc societies, and die United 
Scivicc Organizations m die control of these problems. Innumer¬ 
able coininuniiies arc providing recreational facilities for soldiers, 
sailois, and youths concentrated in defense industry areas. Legisla¬ 
tion lias been p.issed making prostitution a Federal offense within 
prescnlicd limits aiound camps and defense industries (H.R. 2475) 
and a varying amount of effort is being excited in areas around 
encampments to keep away suggestible and atlcndon-seekmgyoung 
girls, who though not prostitutes arc nevertheless hunting for the 
excitement of contact with soldiers and sailors. 

But even in this direction only a bare beginning has been made. 
Furthermore, it needs to be stressed that by and large these pro¬ 
grams arc "solilier-ccntcrcd” ratlicr than directed toward the wel¬ 
fare of girls. Unless a concerted effort and powerful attack is made 
on this aspect of crime conttol, a great toll will be paid in illegitimate 
pregnancies, venereal disease, and, most important of all, in a gen¬ 
eral lowering of the moral tone of youth. Plans need to be worked 
out for the .idcqiMtc ]>rotcction of girls and boys from the tempta¬ 
tions to selC-iiKlulgcncc which are so numerous in these days of 
excitement and stress; and every possible educational and spiritual 
resource must be utilized to build up their resistance to such harmful 
self-expression. It is also essential that parents be made to realize the 
Jiazards to wliicli their youngsters arc exposed, to interpret to them, 
on whatever iiucllcctual level they can best understand, the needs of 
youngsters for attention, adventure, security, and to suggest to them 
how suitable outlets for ilie instinctual urges of young people can be 
provided. 

Now, in regard to two aspects of the control of juvenile delin¬ 
quency iluU are entirely unique to total war: one, diinouts; two, 
bombing. Co.isi.il blackouts have foiccfully brought to us the need 
foi ade<]iiJiLe policing to protect the public from the depredations 
of liiose who aic quick to lake atlvantagc of the anonymity provided 
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hy darkness, lull more c-sjictuilly tn rediitc die lrmju.ui</iis .trul op- 
porLunilKs for youni^sicrs lo indulge in sex dcljn<iucncy aiul tlicfu 
Tins raises the wiioU* prnbltiii of .ultijuate policmg, now cn- 
liantal liy the coastal bhukoiiis In iiminal iinus, it is not uki easy 
to convince police oIlKials tliat they have .i veiy ical place in cninc- 
picvcntion pronouns. Now, iiowcver, the iu<d for ilicir si'ivKts 
becomes uigeiu. 'rroublc of a sciimis nature may well he exjm ltd 
din 111^ prolonged periods of hlaikmit as has hi cii thn ase in Britain, 
As yet we have only been playing the game of blackout hut it prob¬ 
ably will not be long before, in otircoast.d tuies and towtis at least, 
we will have long continued dimoiUs wlieii vandalism and se,xual 
excesses will grow rife. Only adecpiate patrol work by well-trained 
men and women will prevent the kiinl of depietlations that have 
occurred in Britain. Ilowevei, the police (lioth men .uul women) 
have an even more important Cuiittion to pcifoiin and iliai is (o 
know, watch, and refer to thcpio|)ei .uitlionties all i hildien in ihfir 
commimitici vvlio are beginning to show any .signs of delnnpient 
conduct, Tlie neigbborhorHl pohceinim or woman is likely to he 
well acipianUcd with yoiirigsier.s .uul must now more than i vn play 
a pait m any lommunay oigani/.alion for tiinu' loniiol. 

If bombings and shelter life beunne rerdities, those of us who arc 
interested in juvenile crime coiuiol must give oui atlcnliun to the 
protection of childien from neivoiis tensions aiul fioin the unwhole¬ 
some companionships and indui-iKCs tliat have lucn found piesiiu 
m British shclteis. Wo li.ivc had .some liiiU of what would be likely 
to happen if we did not give adapiaU sujicrvision lo thihlren m 
shelters and provide wholesome iccriation for ihcin. We can also 
forc.scc the dislocalion.s that would occui in iheir lives weic liu y to 
he evacuated from ihcii homes. 

There is aiioilier suggestion fiom waiiime Biii.un by wbub we 
might piiifu in making plans foi the ticaimcMU of ihosj- ihddun 
who become dehiujuenl iiiidei waiiime pieNsincs’ thai is iiy die 
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netting up of sfiiuiniliMiy camps for juvenile olTcncIcis, wlicic tlicy 
would l)a paid .1 nonuual sum. At a suitabU* age they can bediaftcd 
as soldiers su{licicntly traiiial foi the Army.'” I am not aware that 
tins plan lias actually as y< r been earned out in Uuiain but it seems 
to mo thill it lias very real possibilities in certain eases." At any rate 
the idea is woidi espciimeiitiiig wi(ii,foi with the inci casing short¬ 
ages in iiained personnel in the (ourts, pjobation servues, institii- 
tionSj paiolc dcpaitmcni.s, and soon, ilicic will be need foi devising 
othei moiluxis of supervision, preferably diiectly iclatcd to the de¬ 
fense effort. 

There are undoubtedly many other considerations to which atten¬ 
tion would have to be given in any wcll-rountlctl program of con¬ 
trolling deliiupieiicy in wartime and it is not possible here to 
describe them all, The most evident need, and one that etlucatois, 
social woikcis, psychiaiiists,and other youth guides should he most 
deeply coiKcrncd about, is in ccfttaing m some one gionp tlie rc- 
sjionsjbilily for slimulaling, working out, and coordinating the 
necessary ])i cventivc jirograms. I do not know wlicthcr there should 
be any Fcdcial directum of tills jiiogram but whatever public and 
private 01 gani/.ations already exist 01 might be set up for thisspcci/ic 
purjiose should have a Stntc-toide fnttetton. Regardless of the form 
dial such an oigani/.ation ukes in any paiticular State, it must be 
concerned spccifiailly tmth the problems of controlling jiwcnile 
dcltnquency, and not in a mote general way with the promotion of 
all child-welfare services. Attention to the delinquent has too often 
f.illen .among the boaids of otJici .ictivities and lia.s been lost in tlic 

I^indon D^ly Muil, Auruu i t, I9]l 

’* We Krmsv ,ilrca<lj trofti rtsc irciics (Ii.it Pmfe^wr filucck and I Ii.tvc been cirrjing an tint 
there .ire »cfl nti <lrliniiiiciU'i win, n spoml c\ccc(iiii};Iy well to life in the Army ami Navy, 
iiuicli hcitcr, in fiKi, llnn tiiry do to s(i|)(.rviMnn luukr jirohuimi nr oiiur lypc^ of ])cno 
(.ormuond See Slulihm tnd 1 It imx 1 IAwlV., Jut etiiU Dthntjiit nts Groivn V(* 

(('omiminwr.iltli 1 iimi. New York <'ity, i«M«) Aiioihrr voluim. mkiii to he piihlislird hy 
iJir (V)j))nKHHvri)tli 1 i)»d iindir ihi |)n»lHhJr litli of •H^riniiujJs iiinli r I naimini" fiirtlar 
confirms this |mii;mriit 
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funclions of innumerable sotial agencies ih.U arc concerned wuli 
one or another aspect of cliild welfare 'I he prolilcm of controlling 
juvenile tlcliiujuency in w.utimc is so urgent that only a prompt and 
closely coordinated attack on it will bring the dcsirn! results. 

/ ieanor F. M 3 rcc'-^rUi tfiHHOfttf/jm, iiuat-i, ! bfv v<l I .i^v 
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lONDON CORRl.SPONWMl (UVIS ‘'dON’is" 10 
I’RkVI^NT Dri.lNQtJfNOY 

William II. Stoncman, I.<in(loii corrcspniuleiu for the (^hrcti^o Dmly 
Nc(vs,\n a dispatch dated I'chniary i), njp, outlines factors underlying 
the increase in juveniledchiKpiciicy in I'.ngi.ind. After a study of Itntaiii's 
experience, he arrives at the foilowing important "don’is” for Auk ru a 
"i. Don't close schools anywhere if you can help n Don't sail school 
teachers for service or let them enlist; expand instead oftuiungdown on 
normal educational facihne^. 

“2. Don’t dose any duhsor olhci recreation centers. Incir.isr at tiviuc*, 
ofsiichorgani/ationsnsKmghisof Oolumlnis, Y.M (’ A . Y.W C A ,.iiul 
all settlements and playgioiinds, A gotnl Hoy Scout or Y M C) A. hcider, 
or a good playground supervisor, tan do more for his 1 minily hy sucking 
to his job than hy trying to learn to fire a rifle 
"3. Avoid the breakup of families hyconscnplmg fadiers for military 
service or mothers for industry. If it is necessary to lonsinpi dirni 01 10 
allow them to enlist, he sure that every chikl has stiinr responsible rd.mvc 
or friend to care for him. 

"4 Don't throw an army of young.sicrs into industry .my old way, .md 
limit the amount of cash paid to young people employed m industry " 

(Repnnicd (rtini/ff/W3 )ul) Scpirinltrr, ) 



PSYCHOPA'I'HIC: PhRSONAU'XT AND CRIME 


DAVID M. LLVY 

Rcrcnt sUidic’; dc.iliug wiiii mntcrn.d rejection and ovcrprotcc- 
tioii have helped to dcliticatc (crtaifi groups out of the vast icgion 
of psychoj).uluc personality. 'I liougli a rather vague concept, the 
term “psychopathic personality” lias Ikicii a very useful one in the 
field ofpsychi.itry. It has been generally employed to denote a group 
of [)crsofi.dity disturbances cliaractcrizcd by (i) chronicity, (2) 
“unmodifiahility,” (3) early onset, and (4) pad\oIogy of emotional 
life. 

Clironicity refers to the finding dial the difficulty has been of long 
duraiion. The manifestations arc usually revealed in childhood. 
“Unmotlifiahility” refers to the most commonly recognized find¬ 
ing; namely, that all emotional influences that ordinarily afiect the 
normal lium.ui being arc without avail In fact, the lack of response 
to persuasion, ilisciplinc, or psychotherapy is frequently the observa¬ 
tion that (letcnnincs the iliagiiosis. Emotional pathology is seen in 
various forms, especially in shallowness of affect, emotional insta¬ 
bility, and egoceniricity Usually “unmodifiability” has been attrib¬ 
uted to the emotional patitology. 

In actual practice, however, the diagnosis is made usually by 
“exclusion/' In scveic personality disturbances, the absence of the 
cliaractcristic features of neurosis or psydiosis (especially schizo- 
plircnia) or epilepsy, or mental deficiency, lias determined the 
appellation “p.sychopathic personality *’ It is for that reason that it 
has been called a “waste paper basket” diagnosis. It is a vague term 
used loo often foi the classification of those personality difficulties 
that do not fit in olhci heitcr defined categories. Out of this vast 
region it is now jiossihlc todcmaicatca few well-defined aicas. How 
far these areas cxlcml, in fact, whcihci they cover the wliolc icgion, 
must he determined by further study There is already a controversy 
as to how large a projroriion of the eases known as “psychopathic 
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pcrwiialiiy” arc iiKhuicd uiuki, foi c\.uit|il(. ilir tmn “(lc[>n\c(l 
piycliopath.” The jk vv loiUtilmlioiis lo iliis ‘.iihjt«t h.i\<’ .11 isc n fiotn 
hwrsli^.ilKMis «jf those inotlu I ihihl icl.ilmnslui's iImi l)f(oine 
known as "iii.ncmal Hjctiion” aiul ''miHtii.tl oveipioKihon " 
I'roin the fonne t, vimlci s|n»Kil (oiitliiioii-*, llw 'M< jirjscJ pss^ho 
palli" may blossom, fioiii the laetfi, the ‘'inihil}»< <1 jisy< hoji.iih " 

“AHc-tt lum^'cr," ot rniolioiial jHiVilinn, of v.nyihy; is 

assumed to l)( die cniottoMal siau of iiniivuhials u|> \mdei 

the re^inic of m.acriial rcjeUion. Tvidr m<< r/f sui }i "hiJni;< i" is s< eii 
in manifold foi nis.Tlu' moslslnkini^ h ainre in most (»f llu in lies in 
tlic remarkable need of attar hment, and the il inns inadi, in soi i.d 
rclalionships. One sees a^i»ressivc siiiviiijr fni iniiin.uc fi lentlslups, 
excessive demands, and microsioim suiveillame of iveiy [>liasi of 
the relationship. One secs also a i omph icly siibini'-sisc .m < jii.iiK e 
of any friendship fhalotfcis,icj»ai«ll('ssof hnmilMtion In any one «»f 
die numerous patterns ih.ii aici volvul.biMr ally it is du imiiei lymj; 
need for love, devotion, ircoj^niiion, pioianon foi .ill those di- 
incnls of emotional suslenaiur that arc loinprisid imd< i (he (eim 
“maternal love'' 

Of course vve all nerd adetdon, jei.o^»mtion, and die like 'Dny 
are Cundamciual drives m Ituinun peisonality. In die i.ise of allei t 
hunger, such neerUare simply in.igiiificd Siidi magmlietl ma ds do 
not necessarily proiluce psychopathic pcison.ihly, (hough i( is not 
difTicuU to envisage siuh a possibility I*‘or example, dciiiupu nt le u- 
tions to emotional privation ate seen as spiteful and self-)usiifyiiig 
acts It IS as though tlietlidrl says, “I have a light to sle.d liec.iuse no 
one cares for me,” or, "I have a right to steal her.nise I w.is alw.iys 
gypped.” Such deliiujuent acts arc* explained .ilso as symbolu ihtfls 
of love. Ill suppoiLof the lallet theory iluu is. at leasi, die ohst iv 1- 
tioii iluii love-liungiy diddien make imuh of gifts .is (he pioof of 
love. 

'Ihisptohlcm arises iiiulei wai (oinlilionsespecially wlun funily 
disiLiption occurs d'herc me Milficient environmental londilions (o 
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cxpl.iia <1 rise in juvenile dcliiKjncncy—bkickoiils, lessened super- 
visKin, elc. Mowevci, die icsjTonsc of (he child to the motlier whose 
aliscnec fioin lintiu is considcfcd by the child as an abandonment 
may lead (o dLliiujuciKy liLLamcof emotional privation. One of the 
reasons fni linn^ "};nod” in childluKid is the icward of maternal 
love. Aified Adki was puittuiiai ly aware of maternal rejection as 
a source of dehiKjueiny. He icj^aided it as a hostile reaction of the 
child against society because of the ori]j;inai dcpiiviiig paieiu. 

Whalcvei furllici investigations will find in the type of emotional 
piiv.ition desciibct.1 as a source of crimcj present research indicates 
that the “dcjiuvctl psycliopath*’ has svitTcictl so severe an emotional 
privation as to alfect lirs ability to make an emotional attachment to 
any individual It is tins mabihly to make an emotional auachment 
that c.xplains tlic “unmodiriribjliiy.” The usual rcmaiks about the 
deprived (i.sycliopatli me, "You can’t gel iimlerncatli his skin,” or, 
"You .say something to him but u doesn’t mean anything.” Ocher 
remarks attest to what is called by psycinalrists “shallow affect.” 
Inieiestingly, the case samples of children <iiagnoscd as psycho- 
paliuc [>eisonality aie, freijuemly, adopted children who had no 
oppoiLunity in the inhintilc penoci ol being emotionally tied to any 
individual.' The handicap of the peisonality is often described as 
pathology of the pioccss of identification. 

Deprived jisycbopatbs have the same disliibution of iiUelligcncc 
as noim.il gioups. Tlicy make relationships with people, of couisc 
They show evidence of all llic normal emotions. IluL they arc ncvci 

^ tfir siriu <.i>ti<ii(t(iri tii ly cMit iii anriiijK I inve rt.ccncly (ilncrvcd i daff ot \vitnrii die 
(nvm r < ikI, ‘‘A(r< (.Uon <hirsii‘i ni< in tnytiling lo him " 'I he do;; wa, n well grown lit-.iltliy 
pomur, lidn^lit ffdiii .1 kiiiiiil wlun ihruL iimnihs iiUl llnrc>ficr [or six inntnhs lie was 
fi (I U) ilir liiiiiii of Ins owiK r tiy .1 sirvaiii, i(u only liiinnn who h ul conui-C wiili him 'I lie 
sirv.uii ili'-piscil ilogs, lim ii(i liiin ion lk iiiumsly I he nwiiir, wlui rLUinicd iiftcr tins 
|ii ruxl of imir. w IS s< ry kind to the .iiiiiiiil hut wis iiivir ihh to t ^ “normal response “ 
1 Ik <Io|; '.iioV'dl III) JiosHiVr n Spoils* t«> ptllUlp Wilcll |kU <«1 no till Ik.uI, Ik WfillM mil 
.ivv ip I It / nil mot to 100 VI pioplr w.is to poop nil lliiiii, though jicvsr vKirnisly lie showed 
lui (viili 111 r Ilf V iniiiij; to h( ik ir th( owtur in .pin of all «iforis du owni r li.iil 111 idt 10 
(iigagi till lion’s .ilfciii'in U< h 111 liitii stvtni yiiirs 111 iIh ovviur's care wlu 11 the ohsi rvi- 
ti/xiviwri 01 id< 1 liottgh .1 rKhhtiii study, lilts iiftK ts {uihhsiii d iv)i]i iIk liitpL 1)1,U i in fill 
iihsi rvuioiis and ri.cords of mini lU, 111 rtlilioii to ihis jirohhm, wall Ik sinmil ucd 
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deep, at Ic.ist not deep ciiongh f(fr the purpose of l>nni» mniicncccl 
in wh.it we rc^.ird .is t)ic normal iiunncr. In psydnainc dunes, 
there is the usu.d cxpcnriKC of some one on the m.iIT wlio i.ikcs the 
therapeutic clmllengc of siidi a case. In one c.js( m the Insiiiutc for 
Juvenile UcMMrch, ()lucaj»o, a psychialiist Incil wjlh .ui .ulfilcM cut 
psycIiopalJiic dcliJujuent of the type iIcm nl»cil. I le hnuight Imn up 
as his own son After tltc psydii.itriM w.is rohind on a nuinlier 
of occasions, he ^.ivc uji the ease. Sikh cx.iinjilcs may he re.idily 
multiplied. 

Furtiicr studies will indicate qiiatiiuaim* variations in shallow¬ 
ness of affect, though at the present lime tlie ihtfertnli.nion is con¬ 
sidered ejuite qu.ililativc. There is a dilTercnct in "depth of feeling" 
in normals, a dilTorciKc in the siicngtli of ihe nUinifying pioccss, 

Kxamplcs of the manifestations of '‘shallow alfeei" ni ly he cileil. 
A seventeen-year-old hoy, waiting in a hnnl )ail for seiUi net to the 
penitential y because of robhciy, was visiictl hy Ins fatluT It was ilic 
night before he was to leave foi ilic pcniieiuiai y. The f.idicr assuied 
the Ikiy he .still felt symj>alhclic toward him. I le hopul the expei i- 
cncc in the penitentiary would be .ulcicrieni to future ddmipieiicy. 
He continued in this vein until both w»crc reduced to tears 'I'here- 
upon he asked the hoy if he could do anything on (Mith for him 
before he left for the penilciuuiy. Tlic boy said, "Sure, get me a 
hot dog .safklwich " 

Another example, taken from the records of l>i. S. N. C'Jaik, 
concerns an adolescent gir) who was sent t<>a<hsci(>ljo.iry scIukiI for 
girls. There she gave birth to an illegitimate, syjihilitic chiM. A few 
days afterward, she wrote a letter to her rnollicr telling wli.it .1 sad 
plight she was in. She recounted all of her misfortunes Then she 
wrote with great enthusiasm about a nbhon of a tcriam loloj that 
she wanted for a hat she was making. In the letter, more feeling w.is 
indicated toward the ribbon than toward lier tonimiimeni to die 
institution and licr other misforUmes, 

Cases of psychopathic personality dcrive<l from matirn.d over- 
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prot<?cuon o/Tcr n marked contrast in their origin to the “deprived.” 
There IS, instead of emotional privation, a surfeit of maternal devo¬ 
tion. I’sychopaduc trails arc related to the indulgent aspects of the 
maternal love. Infantile wishes and demands arc catered to There 
is a complete surrender to the child. As a result a weakening of the 
discipline of the jierscmality lakes place. In these eases there is no 
privation. There is an overabundance. Maternal overprotection is 
difTcrcntiatcd into a dominating, and an indulging form. It is only 
out of rlic latter iliat psychopathic personality may develop. Of 
course, flic v.ast majority of cluldrcn who liave been indulged do not 
become psycliofiathic. There arc as yet no statistical data at hand. 
However, tlie nuinbet is most likely a very small per cent. 

Wlty don't all children who have experienced indulgent over- 
protection become psychopathic personalities? The answer prob¬ 
ably lies in A considciationoEall those influences that have modified 
the eflccts of the maternal indulgence. It lies also in the degree of 
indulgence Usually highly indulgent mothers may be adamant in 
rcg.ird 10 certain phases of the life of the child. This is especially true 
of schoolwork. 'Die maternal protective attitu<le is m itself an m- 
liibituig influence on the indulgent attitude in the school situation. 
Since overprotccling motiicrs will exert themselves more than nor¬ 
mally in raising tlie child's status in the classroom m ensuring his 
education, they arc much more likely to sec to it th at the child is well 
prepared in lus work. I’hcy are much more likely to coach the child 
than are other mothers, and to make sure of his constant attendance. 
In respect to the school, the overprotected child soon learns that all 
his tricks in getting out of die disciplinary requirements of the 
modier fail In that sphere the mother is usually adamant. 

If the ovcrprotcctcd child is intelligent, as he often is, and since 
he usually lias a greater veibal facility than other children, he has a 
dcfimic advantage m the classroom Hence the mother's objective is 
aided by the child’s developing satisfactions in the classroom That 
IS a common story. After a while the child’s attitude toward the 
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school hccfHiics .1 r('sp(»nsjhlr onr 'Iliis »>|U” nf t\jn'iirjuc iias a 
sobering clTccloJi llic <>v< i {imici tnl. It is a dchniu ly '.i,ibih/ing ni- 
nuciiLC. 'Ilie siaius of Iwing ilir ( lo .ill rules is .ilirnil lo 

inainl.nii lus success in ihr < l.i'srcxuii I liere is .ui .u t ejUiUU r of .ill 
.sons of rcsirainis to the unhinllrd Ih-|i.ivioi .u honir. I'Ins s,inic 
Jiroccss may continue tliroiighout tlir career <»f the imlisulual, so 
lli.it we may h.ivc llic [uciurc >>1 ilie MUcrssfnl husuu ssm.in or 
teacher or employee, well (hsciplincil in olhco or l.utory, .iiul yet 
the spoiled child .it lininc. 

Now consider .i c.isc in whuli iherc h.is iKen .i higli degree of 
indulgent ovcrjiiouction :it home without any «*f the rcstunning 
influences of die .scIhkjI Aun.illy insl.iiues of psYihop.uluc per- 
sonalily arising out of fh.a tyjic of inoihrr-cluld n laiionslnp show 
>u\ tin.st.dile school ,iiid work record. It iti.iy hr ih.it (he inc.isurc 
oE iiibiahility in leg.ird to sih<K>l and work is the hesi measure of 
(he instability of the indulged psychop.ith. 

Sl.il)ih/,mg mlluenccs tiuy cojnc, of course, from othir sources. 
Since tile indulged jisychopadi is aide to givt .i gre.il de.d of .ilfic- 
lion, however ilemaiidmg lie may he. various pnsonal innuriues 
may hecoine stal)iliz.mg events, (ainsnuihon.d fulors have hun 
especially urged in ex[>lan.uion of the psyi inip.ith .Siish fac tors lon- 
cern particularly “einolitmal .st.iinlity.*' 'The [iroliltin is .1 compli- 
calccl line because in every insianee in which .1 coiisiiiuhoii.il f.u lor 
IS ti.scd In expl.iin a response, the emotional f.ictoi seems ecpially 
plausible. I'or example, the indulged psychopath fricpienlly dis¬ 
plays tempei l.inlruins. These may he regaided as proof of consii- 
tutioiial instahility. On the other hand, tJiey n/iresenr uninodi/ied 
infiinlde responses. Ncvcrihckss, the ease of miHlilicahon depends, 
amongoiliei things,on ecTtain iiiii.uccapaciiKs. Aic ejiiing die con- 
siiiutional f.iciors as a causal agent in psyehop.iihic peison diiy, wc 
still have the proideiu of deter inmiiig its spec i.d geiu he 01 lunshhi- 
tional function. 

The particular chaiactcriMic.s of the indulged |)sychop.iih will he 
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easily traced l<» the in.i^inlicd irtCaiUilc demands and expectations. 
Ills typical i harm niakts him clever in swimlling, based on n long 
expel icncc of wliccdling the iiioiIri, m using every variety of excuse 
to get out of ilidieiillK's.of getting arnuful every difliculty by the use 
of Loaxing and wliccdling and coloiful excuses His optimism is 
based on the old cxjicttation that the mother will always piovidc, 
I knee the (ktenenis in real experience aicof diminishetl value. His 
difnculiy on a job n typically m refusing to abide by the require¬ 
ments of (he work and of insolence uj the boss. Insolence and elis- 
ohedicnco are the typical complaints for which he is brought to the 
"guidance clinic" as a child. I Iis mood lability may be explained also 
as an indulgence of any nuxid display as in childhood. His "para¬ 
sitisin’* represents his naive acceptance of dependency on maternal 
suppoit. 

'I’he puipose of tins paper has been to delineate the two types oC 
the psychojiatluc jiersonahty—the deprived and the indulged. Both 
groups have been tracul lo the molhci-child relationships in early 
life, 'riic diesis lias been .simplified so that ihc main lines of deter- 
min.ilion are clear, 'rhcie .ire, of coiiisc, various combinations of 
rejection and overpiotcciion in the life of the individual; pctiocls in 
which one is present for some yeaisand the other absent, and then 
a leversal of the rehuionship. There aic vanoiKS maternal substitutes 
and varying degrees of dctcircnts and reenforcing agents lo the 
maternal mnuence. Through al! thc6c patterns, the pcoblems of 
privation and indulgence can he discerned. The most notable ex¬ 
amples of p.sycliopadiic peisonality with which thewiitcr is familiar 
arise in the csjiecially clear-cut and consistent picturc.s of maternal 
1 ejection or oveipiotection. A recent study at Bellevue Hospital 
shows evklencc of cmotion.al privation m all chikben diagnosed as 
p.sychopathic [lusonafity. It will he seen from the description pic- 
.seiued in tins [lapei lli.u the imiulged psycliopalh is moic easily 
diagnosetl in ailolesccncc than in early life since at that time he ap- 
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pears cliiriciilt to diffcreuii.nr fr<nn the \.\si gi«»op uf the •^'K.illal 
spoiled chilflicn. 

< K'-i msumivv. 

/In cxamf'lc of p<)ihitf\aihu prnonahtv »»/ }f<r f\f'r i< fire- 

sented ({«isc i 4 III "Matrrnil f Kcfprflruwn,' /‘jy/.M/M, I'lp, 
pp. t)i(> ifud) 

/l^e i.f \C>ns. I unmths A l»tv .ipc 11 jr.U'i, .1 mnuiln, v..r, trfrrral (or 
sicalinj*, iriMiicy, .uid iiuornj*»l>ilHv Mr li.til .drr,»l^ Ixni iwm min- 
miucd 10 .1 "proicciory " 

'riic j 5 sycliMtriM li.ifl ‘•rvcii mirrvirv\'« ihr jMiiroi, mir v. iili the 
father—who was relcasnl fnini priv>ii llir j-rruni nf irratinmi - 

aiul erne with tiic riintiur, o\cr a |H’riinl of ‘^rsunnmiilo A 't* lal s'.'oi hrr 
saw ihc imrtlicr on c)nc oc(.a^H>ii \ vsurkrr mat i tuii); lu y also 
liad iiucrvicws willi her 

'1 he <Iifii( nky 'V is rrlaictl in in iirtnal ihe I x t^r*. heiiin ^ 

firsi horn thihl, alisciitr of ihe f iiUri o pr ii< -1 |'ir"M seno ni cs, 

and cMr.in);nncni of llir tnoilnr fnini liri 1 nndv 

'I'hc plan of treat mem sv.is to r lln hoy m»si^; 1 h mio l»r« irirspiaiMlile 
and (U jK-ndent hchasaor. to pi iv (lie lolr iif (aihrj lo iniii. and l.rrp in a 
supervising; rclaiionslu|>. h was pi iiiiiid aUn io}>ri hnn a |i>l) hi wlni h In 
could attain a measure of saiisfaiiion noi |Kissihir m siho>t), liri.ino of 
his poor scUolastJi. .lehievcmriii. It was hoped ihronph dn uKipriatiii}; 
agency to cnahlc the inoilier to alter liri (fuisiani proititivi atiundeio 
ward the patient, and cnahle him to heioiiir niaiiire 

After several intciviews the psytliiairist was imprrsstd with the hoy's 
frankness, cliarin, puiKtu.iliiy in keeping appimitnuiits, and his loop 
erativc attitude He decided it would hr iictrssiry to sn tin hov no 
ofieiicr than once in thrtc or tour weeks, pisi to Ket p m tom h v. iili Inin 
The hoy had also coiipcratetl in gelling denial ireainnni for psotilua 
which had been diagnosed in the routine physical i sainin iiinii A i liaiige 
of psychiatrists took place after the sevemh intcivnw '[hni ift<i tin 
[lalicnt came late foi the 1 wo appnintmciiis hr kept, and f nhd u> app( .n 
foi several olheis, However, hcliad alieady sliown t vnlnue of ih lunpn nt 
bch.ivioi. 

/Jge I.} years, n months 'Uie closing tnirv m tins i is( u is "'t mis 
unad]usicd,” since the paiiciu liul hern ajipnluiid(d a sumnl mm fm 
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tljc of (ro.uincnt, aii<l w,is commuted to an insii- 

luuon I'lirihcrmfuc, there was nocvuicnccof any ch.in^rc 111 the tnothcr’s 
auutjdc. bhc rcm.njicd ir> the end iljc proicctJug inotljcr, ever ready, like 
the l)i)y himself, to c'lpl.iin lus imsumduct through the evil innucuce o( 
others, 1(1 rcg.ird it hglitly, or lo insist on Im innocence; and always to 
attest («i Ins gofKlftcss and assur.iiKC that he liad learned Ins lesson and 
would nrscr lie in imiihle again. 

/6 years, f months' I'VillowctI uji sixteen months after treatment, 
It was foninl that dir ji.Uiriu ttad luii away from the insiuution and was 
brought hack. At llic tune <if the follow-t)[) study he liad been rclea.sed 
SIX inoiiihs. In tins period iic was earning money and was regarded as 
'hinusnally s.uisfaciory" by l>is employer. He w.as going with more dc- 
sirahlc compamuns, adjnsung well .u home, and keeping company with 
a girl his age. 'riic (ollownip status was put in tlic C catcgoiy—panially 
adjusted. 

A^e iHycms, 2 months Ix’ssih.m two years hucr—z-? months—thc pa¬ 
tient was awauingxscnicntc m court following liisconviction forrobbciy 

Comment 

A striking feature of the c.isc Is the optimistic oiithxik on the part of 
die psytiiMtnsi In .spue of a previous lecord of dclmtjuency involving 
iwo commUnH'Mis, had comjianions, a cnininal f.uhci, and a blindly 
ovcrproiecting inoihci, he was satishctl, after a few interviews with the 
pntjcni, that the prognosis wasgriod. 

.Since this optimism ajijiears typical of psychiatrists—as of laymen—in 
their early contacts with, csjKcially, iiucUigcnt tlclinqucnts (the jisychi- 
atrist in the c.isc w.is having his first year of training as .a Fellow), ic is 
woiih consulcniig The charm, good looks, and frank and fricntlly be¬ 
havior of the [Mticiu were so coijvmcmg that the tcmjitatioa to con.sidcr 
the hoy as he .\ppcarc<! m the office, instead of the whole picture of the 
case, could not be resisted However, other elements in the pictuic had 
to be dealt with, 'i'liesc were <!iily considered hy tlic psychiatrist He laid 
stress on ilieir ^Vonsti iitlivc” aspects The mother’s role was seen as that 
of .1 st.iblc piovitler svlio kept the home together regardless of poverty 
and hei inisliand's mcarccr.mon The father h.icl always been fucndly 
With the boy, and m lel.Uiou with him, played a good paicinal role. Since 
tlic prison scntciKcs were <hic mostly lo crimes relniing to Ins drug ad¬ 
diction, ilicsc weie leg.iriled hy ihc boy, and by the father, as evidence of 
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.ihiiorin.il wc,ikrir'is r ithrr ih hi %j« h u.iu " I h* 1 iOi'-j hieIi/''! lig'. pri¬ 
son r(cor<l AS A u irmiii: Ut ilir j‘ilHiii fu ’• n p from jinl .oin- 

pnnions As ,tii nilliicn* r ilw I h!u r v. j. t* - u.^.3. ilirrr(f.r( . ‘i h i\nij; 
pofciilKilly pnsiiisr Y.tiuf., Krrnfoii 'Uy mij i i\. ■* ii kI i c>inp niidiis a 
siinniifi c iiDji <Ap(‘rif H-r wnli h'TikiI in',*, '.nj'.f'.uH; f ijipio', nirni, a 
social uorkrr in cnii ni \Mih iV >8i"*hri. i-r-n*'. «lir hoilirr ■] nniL 
ciTorls, It I lump,111. ii ilni «IK, lli'»•li'^ ] Hi» ih's li'-ii 'Moi . unli! ii- nlily 
he lie lire mi fn»in a ihlnnpH ni '\ hr r itIv j /-tn-! ol ire Mlmn 

from del lilt pioniy tfnriui* ihr < oiir r ol iWt r ipv firTpr <1 lo loiitiriii ihr fa 
Nor.ililt: •ispcc,!'.; Iikrw isr ihr hi'i: follov. np Hn'ii 

In cvalualmp ihr t im’ ti.»ia» tpp irrm wi iLiirso-s vw ir rrvralnl in < sii- 
inanng tlic Ixiy's p.isi retool, m l.uliifr i<i ..pj.iai';'* ilir mt iiimi; of Ins 
‘'cliaiin,'' nr (he pmscrtnl (ortrs iiivnlsn! id ihr iiioilirt son trillion'iliip, 

('on’sultrmp ilir rrstail of Uii iiii v .nnl ^it tliiU!, \Mi)*m ilir Inini Hions of 
llio m.Hcnal prrst’iiioh ii loiihHu mhI ilni the luluMoi is t»ijiMsirnt 
vs'ilh (he unliilpt nl ovci iirtiirttioii. r spii i.illv if the i n (ot<i of iii iirriial 
ncplet .1 .ind ('\[^(^Mlrr u» tlflMH|m'iii toiup nuoii'. nr ailh*! l-ot, ts .in 
CNainpIc Ilf iinlul^^cni oM{[HotrWi<>ii, (Ins ta'' tlillns fioin oiln is in ilir 
pmup III iliai the inoihcr \n is i .mh'’I ha iIh i nnl .iho n» fr* in ilu 

home’ a pnixl pail of ihr Hnne the hjotal pioin iioii of ilir liny 
(iniu companiniislnp, ni li.nl. ami con huip in s< ln«il Mil<|r. ifra- 
Uircs (if "pine" inaicrnal (t\((|uot<(iioii, MHihl itoi Ik pin inin rilni 
Inirilicr, Ins easy su<<(’ss in mIumiI miIi|c«is (ou)i) iioi in anainnl in ilic 
lupiicr y;r.i<lfs, siiuc Ins iinrttigriM r, aicnniiii^; lo irsis, v..is no inorr ilnn 
'‘hij;li average." Aclually, iljcrc is.»sniisivu m y \siili Ins irn nu y .nnl ilitii- 
culiy in siihjetls, wliiili i aiixr when he \%,r. ilmni it n >,< ,ti s of age 

The iru.mcy, llicrcfoic, a lyjiiial response nf ilu n;i;ies'.ive Imv to an 
unsatisfying scIkkiI siliiaiion. was loiisisii m wiili die aggif ssist fe nnirs 
developed in indulgciic ovcrpniieition I lu dilluiiliv of hi (ring .uiy fi us- 
iraluig cxpcriciitc is cs(>(.(Mlly severe in die indulgcni ustrjnoiituil 

This fact, if It had been consitlered, woiiM lust in.nl dit psuhiilnsi 

quite guarded in his prognosis 

The boy’s chaim, .in asset frupienily st< n m dn ou t prtiii ui d «lull, 
may he explained liy a sjH’u.il hackgiouml of (xptiienu in v.lirttllmg 
the mother. 'J’he overpniietied t hiM's skill ni vt d) di/ing has lu rn pie 
vionsly doserihed 'llun ii is |int lo the s( ivm of j»t iiing om of k .pouM 
bilily IS naiinal eiuingh. Also all die winning w lys of i ibild o.oul*! be 
highly fostered n\ .in ovcipu>n.a»ve lel.iiionsbip in wbub \lu nnidui is 
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so rt.iily 10 jfsjjonel Wliei) a Ihippms frequently ui ihc indulged 
^louj), di-it the tlnld nut inatlc to fulfill lus promises, oi t.ikc the con- 
scqueiues iil lus IkIuivuh, a general paiicrn of opporuimsiic vcrhali- 
/aii<m is easily (Icvclopid *llus pallcrn has hem asciihcd also to the 
opuniisiK. oiiilook of die ovorpiotuLcd, ongiiuting in excessive love nnd 
j)iot(ct((in, and lesiiUing in the uiiicalislic cxpcttalioii that the world, 
like mothci, will always piovulc. Thus, the patient tarried a convincing 
simy dial his pr< vkjus diflicnlltes would ncvei be repeated, tl^at lie could 
fxjdain cvi-rydung, ami that he was most eager to cooperate wiili the 
psyehiatnsi. 

ilclitl that iht maternal attitude could be changed was held without 
full .ipjiKciation of the jiowcrful Loiccs involved. To the end of the case 
siiMiy, ilie jmiihcr maintaiiR'd the belief that the entire diflicuUy was cx- 
[ilaincd Ity the inniieute of bad companions on a good hoy. Besides 
llic usvial dynamus of mutcrnal ovcrpiolcction, tiverc were unusually 
sticngthcmng factors m the ease. The mother made a marriage against 
die stiongcM opposition (jf her parents and was eager to j^rove, through 
lici hushanci's success, that, they were wrong. Her hostility toward them 
was to he satisfied in this way, besides a strong need for increased self- 
esteem, which was loweicd by comjdctc scpaialion from her family. Her 
Imshaml’s incajtei.uion was a blow so gieat that, for a wlulc, she con- 
teinplaicd suicide 7 hrough her son she hoped anew to regain all site had 
lost As (ai as the iccorrl goes, she ncvci altered m iici uncritical attitude 
lowaiil him, in spite ot the facts. 'Hie need of mauiUumng her illusion is 
seen dearly enoiigii in liic iiiaicrinl rcvc.iicd m the comment, aside from 
the ni.ucrn.il ovciprotcciion f.ictors 

I'lic patient's delinquency must be coiu,idcrcd also in relation with a 
ciiimnal faihei, and delinquent companions As a direct inducncc, the 
latter may he considered the more impoitani, since die patient lived in an 
environment 111 vvliich dchncpicncy was a icadily av.ailable outlet for lus 
dibs.uisfaclions Since the ease represents a combination of indulgent 
ovei j^ioteciion and neglect, that is, overpiotcciion in which the pioicciivc 
ph.isc became liighly diminished, the lapse into delinquency as an easy 
way of gratification in K’g.iid to theft and die .satisfaction of gang leader¬ 
ship IS well compiclicndcd In .1 sense, the pai.isitic relationship to society 
m genei.d, upiiscnied by this ease, is similar to tiie others ui winch the 
ji.uasiusm, in llu form of taking wnluniigiving, is confined within pei- 
sonal iclationshi[)s 
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A^e -25 \c^trs, (i vumthi *1 lie l«.ni I'-iir JiUrrvirv’.wiili die 

mother, .md MUcivitv.s l.iihrr» sntri. I•rnd^^r iii 1.4w, ,md pf<v 

1)3(1011 (ifliLcr. ’Ilic pnirni i» |'n*i»n. Hr w.n ii< 1 iinrrvir\srd In- 
form.moil from die Divjsiitn of l',ir»i!r fr.r.ilrd .< imiulirr fd .irrrils for 
lifiM ujis Ml line Ilf wliM h ihf' p iiiriu v.-itli r l«'V' Kih" kn! .1 ni.iii 

uiiLonruom 'Ihr p.iliriK li.id ^j‘r(U moM of lli'’ p.iM ini vr.iii m .1 re- 
forni.iiory or jvrmieiiu.iry 'I (ir parole ollii rr«oti^nlrred linn .1 il.mn'rrmis 
uiminal vvlio vsoiild num tikriy riul Itis in ilir iliair A pii)M(,iI 
cxanMUiHion made wlirn (hr paiirnl v.as uvemy veari old rr\r.drd no 
evidence of disc isc I lo was \srli iinnriOtcd and siioii);. I Iis was 

live feel, mne uulirs On m(clhj;ccwe he siornl an IQ of 10^, 
result similar (o Ins pciforinaiKc wlirii .M'c i.j >r.iis 1 (,) ioij. 

’llic padciii was sidl die }»mi (ciiierof inirrevt in dir family They 
sjKikc toniinually ahmii liini ‘1 hr iiu»ihrr wrnlr him dirrc or four limes 
a week, sent him paika^rs of and vi^ied him wliencver (vismIiIc 
M ic would Icl (he faindy Marve, she •• iid, m send Inni ihr i)niiy;s hr asked 
for, blic was (irmly uiiivniied he w.is Hin(«eni .slir lirhrsed hr was 
fnuned by (he juTuc. In (he nr\( sriiiriur she blamed In, diOu iilnrs nil 
evil toinpanums. He was a luty Hr |iis! nrsrr had a 1 ham c 
He uscsl to mve her all IsK mnuey.s dl her ssvrcihraii, ki*s hei a ^rcat 
dc.il, and tell her cNorydnnjj Tlic niodicr. .1 shoii. moiii v.omaii of foriy- 
(ivc, cried freely as she (ohl her siory. Mir <!e<»nhrd ni driad hn son’s 
ch.irm, pi)ii(eness, Ins ihcam of luiyii))' her a hninr md I'ardrn, or mak¬ 
ing her rich. He was very strong I le used to pn k her np lni;h in dir air 
and .swing her umiiiul. He oficn fnughi iii dir ring and hoped in haoinc 
a pn/e figliicr. 

Of course, she gave 111 tohmi very e.iMly. I Iruinhhhange any am mpis 
at discipline into .mother evtra itiilulgeiKC. 

He was not inlcrcsicMl m g»rU, she saui, though hi weni oni wnh t\\cm 
When he did earn money, lir g.iv< her all he earned, .nid slie g.is r him in 
allnwancc. 

The mother tonfirmed lier defense of her son ,Shr used lo v. nti hm rs 
frequently to die pulgc who liad last scuts need him '1 lu imhje died, “ilu* 
believed, as retaliation from (hxl, .ind as she warmd Inin, Tipi m niling ,in 
innocent hoy lo j.nl. 

She also defciulrd her luishand He wis no longm iimim', dniiis Nn, 
there were no longer any irvual piolilnns She w.is n sign* d Op du- f.u i 
(hat hci luishand was a wc.ik, mcU ni.ui wlui luuld not work 
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Mic hcrscll w.is crnplfiycri, .15 Usual, aucl held her job many years. 

i Icr dau);l\icr .mil Min-iu-iaw were living with them, for which she was 
h.ijipy. 

hlutha tntcrvtcto unth fisyt/nutiift. She w.is short—four feet, ten 
inches, suiut, huge hrc.isiefi. She w.is eager for the interview in order to 
Ic.ive nil Slone uniurned to get help for her son Slie wanted a letter to 
the w.trdrn proving ih.u rightfully lior son’s sentente could be shortened, 
by giving him credit ff>r tunc spent at a picvious incarceration. 

Wlien ihc ni.im facts of her lusiory were reviewed, she .said, “I’m right 
li.uk where I si.iricd from, always »v iroublc.” 

hhc loved )irr son evidcmly as much as ever, gave further evidence of 
Ins lover-likc rclaiitmsiup, Im cmhtaccs and kisses, Ins compliments 
about her cooking, Ins beckoning iluotigh a shop window when she 
could buy a ilirss, to tell her wind) one to choose. 

Hc’forc marri.igc, however, she was not especially inaternnl. She never 
enjoyed caring f<ir children, never responded to h.ibics, nor eared for 
dolls She used to say she would never have any children. After marriage 
she tier ided to li.ivc tio more tli.in two. Wlicii licr son was born, however, 
tlniig.s Wire difr<‘iont She was “cra/y” about him. She could deny him 
nothing No, she h.is no idc.t why. Idc was just as cr.»/.y about her, too. 
.Sin* Ill vei iliouglit keeping Inin on the hie.ist eigluccn month.s wa.s too 
long. She dunks, nuiyhe, his swollen ghinds may have had something to 
do Willi luT strong feeling foi him. They were cut open before he was 
a year old. .She had to h.ivc them dressed foi two weeks. 

Ilfi daughters fcclmg that the boy got more affection was no doubt 
true, she said. 

Hei liushand was ilie first and only man she was ever serious about. 
She met hull .it fourtcin and married just before she was seventeen. She 
ret one I kd lu istlf long ago, she claimed, to the absence of scxgratific.ation 

Apparently .1 proud, aggressive, and stubborn woman, very hostile to 
her mother, she m.ulc .» suicidal attempt, although halfheartedly, when 
she li.'ul to aaept die f.ict that her mother was iiglit about her b.ad mar¬ 
riage At the lime of hei son’s trial she wrote letters to the judge threaten¬ 
ing to kill lieiself il lie ditl not release the hoy Siie remained a stable, 
rcsjionsilile workci and man.igcd to keep a home leady for husband or 
.son 

fn/t'i H'll/i father, ustet .and hother -xn-law scivocl cluefly to con- 
liiiii die nioihei's st.ileincnls .ihout hci tclation to her son Father, sisier, 
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and Wrndirr in !av. t'd< rfd ' ww^ drKn • ’ «Uf } aHrui I \\r t idirrS 
rrtjinl \Mili ilir D'-jMrMji^n* il Wrli.^rr v. i- .u^.z-mu; tn-.j Hi’ ichi'nl 
fiiiplfijincnl ai ‘'!d 1} 'dr. ^ 1 mnoii in • *4'« v.rir t****<<’4 Hr li ni liail 

irrc^iil.ir anil 'li* H [Mn-is *'J v.f-iJ, v. f'j •!i'- VVP \ I jjr J niiT ' nd )ip 
was Uf'i v.(mK lc>r ans kin«i t.j v * ’f, ind i inai,*” \ dir \V1*A 

wcicly 1 lr rn nlr ilir ' nur isj’f’ <-1 '■xi n" . \‘>i limi '■If a'. J-t !n'. 'nn 
11c liliimrd jmlitrijini arirMmj’ j rnj'lr jii \ < j'lniis.on-u limn 

crni j>r<'jilr gel arrr.ud ^«»i mnftln III*. ii s * rr, 3ii r ins iiv,ii. was a 
inaKcr nf 1i nd Im V. 1 ir rl dmiaird tins Oirinr srlirmrjidi, tnr an itnnr. 
'llirfalhci was al'ii "ni i»s iltr j'sv.lii.tlfia Hr uas'dmii, iliiii. s.dlnw 
cnmjdcxinnrd 1 lis inaimrr was Ins < •■nsrt■- nimi drsignrd u> 

amuse piiy fnr a pi Kir nian v. Im jirsrr liu! a ■ h un r. md llir lii.r 

Hr s.mi Ins wife inidd nrsrr drns lirr stiji msiijinp^ Hin dir aUsays 
liked in please fsrr>lM«U Min. nini .1 s.i\ ii" Ur rf< ■'igin/fd llir f.itt lit,it 
tile hiiy had hern hadh’ spnjlrd. 

All att<ni|H In gri sfiiur light mi li»s nssn .iddn mm in iiimphiiir v, as 
met hy a sent s nf si<.r< *a) jw-d 4|(irM'-r' his h ud In* K. Iriiing had pr np!c 
inniinnr him, A innndi hdlnv.mi; ilm iiiinsjrw hr is.ii impriMUird 
ngain for [msscssnm (.f rnniplimr 

Comnictu 

III rdatinn (<■ tlir p.itirui, llinr is liiilr ninrr ii« nid in ihr mminriK 
fiircady m.idr ,ii ihr riid <ii ihr r.irltri hillnss' nji stiiilit's ’I hr p iiirrn nf 
lirhavuir has liuonu U\r«h and s sliagiiosi' i.( psvdinpiihu pri'imdiiv 
is cslahlishcd. 'I hr aiinmh of ilir fainilv ih n hr \sas t sssrri, i h inning 
luiy, very uu\vin« lug ahnvu his j'siihI muiiiimis, \v is shaird hy du* ssmk- 
ers svlin liad miii.it i widi hiin tarlicr in iltr < as( '1 lir r< in.ii kahlv un- 
crUkal dcvnmm <»f lus m<»vhcr, for svlimn the p mu im u m mis ulr d urn 
and lover, w.is well lii'irrinirusl wlirii du p tiu iii ssas invi m rti .ii tlx age 
oC fnMTtceu yc.us 'I iir jwtmr at pirsrut is dial of a d in};( mus 11 nmu \!, 
With a dcvntctl l.iinily inni)il('U'ly iidimii<<d hy ilu inmiiial ainnidi, 
aiul re.idy in proved iiiin ag.iinsi ihr vniisiipii nu s of ins hi \i is mr 

An mtrrrsting (mdiiig in die inndirr's liistnrv is ihi I u K uf r vtdi m r ol 
inais'in.d hi hng hi fori'ni.iniagr li is ivid« ndv ina .iinu hm r idii i .i 
cninpriisatnry type ot nvc rpioinnon, pusum ihly h isrd on m iiinsis In 
1\(M early Idsiory dir hmri Imsidiiy to lu r inodu r, .md dir f tily m u 11 ii',i 
in spur of ircnicndmis nppnsiitnn, cv( n iii< hiihii)' i oiiiMiiiinuii m i pm 
tCLlory, aicthrineisi signdu aiiirvt nls 'I his light i h ir ai u m/< «1 hi i wlioh 
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lilc, ihc t(» pr<iv.( htr success to prove her superiority to her mother. 
It n not (\Ulu nil in uufU’rsi.iml iu)w this battle, a(tci acccplancc of ilcCcat 
in leKuowkdjrin^ the f.uhiic of hei inairugs ,hctame focused cniircly on 
the son llci f.ulK'j w.is a hml-working, imclcinonstiaiivc man, who saw 
vci y luilt (t[ Ins tlnldrcn. 1 Ic diul when she was eight years old 

U IS (hlluuU to make a psythialiit diiignosis Obsessional neurosis 
socins a likely trim, if it tan he uijh/e<l to tlosuiiie a rclaiionshiji that 
IS obsessional, in spilt tif the .diseiice of oliscssioiuil symjiioms, l''oi in 
her case ib< re w is no cvulcntc of oliscssional thoughts, 01 behavior* or 
iiuiahstic jiroiCLitve devices, or of the lypical ovcrconscicntiousness In 
tomnum wiih ihc oliscssional neurotic is, piohahly, the aggressive, stub¬ 
born, siablc ])crsonalily. A psychiatry of relationship pathology docs 
not yet CMSt When it docs, '‘obsessional relationship” may be one o£ its 
classifuations 

An e\nmftlc of j^sychofutthtc pasonuUty of the ()ef>>ive(l tyfie is pre¬ 
sented. ((iasc exterju fioin “Pnmaiy Affect Hunger,” American font nal 
uf I‘syt/iiutiy, 1)1, i<)py, p. 646.) 

An adojued child, a gitl aged nine years and ten inonihs at the time of 
referral to the Insiiitite for Cduld Guidance, was rcEcircd foi general m- 
coriigihihly She was adopted at the age of seven months into a home in 
winch ihe fostei iiuuhcr touhl give hide affection, hut demanded highly 
conventional hchavioi. before the rcfciial, she had been seen by two ]2sy- 
chialiisi.s, one in consultation and the other for a senes of about twelve 
interviews Siie ha<l also received ihyioid lieaimcni foi a jicriod of time, 
ihougli our findings showed no evidence of jdiyskal difTiculiy. Our exam¬ 
ination revealed, besides tlit jirohleins for which site was rcfcricd, fan¬ 
tastic lying, (hnicuky in making any friendly relationships with children, 
anil school reiaidaiion Tlie parents noted especially her "failure to profit 
by expelicncc” and "iinrcsponsivcness to affection” Tl\c problem was 
comjilicatcd by the fact that the home was of supeuor type 111 a cultuial 
sense—ictpnicmcnts that weie loo high for a child with an I Q of 80. 
Slic never lespniulcd to ilic luiisc’s fondling When the nurse left the 
paiiciu at five yeais old, she gave no indication of any response to the 
nurse’s dejiailiue. Siie was ncvei able to gel along with othci children 
liccause of lii'i bullying, dominating tactics Strong ncgativistic tenden- 
ties wcie slinwii at the age of two A pliysital exaininaiion revealed no 
01 game findings 

I'lu' entire Insioiy led to die conclusion dial the ji.uienl had some in- 
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adcqu.ity ui licr tl -mM .’n nn! ui.r.i|i!r 'uhiru f<ir 

ihrrapy 1 he |i,irciii'i u ctr. iliroiiiOuMM l!»r hoijt t'Oit.'M i th n rir.iic^!, (<iii 
sciciuious III v.jili r^rry iltrr.q rnth r}f(-ri I hr jMiirm ^^.ls 

irc.Hcii hy ilic ps)i.hi,uriM. iinh/nq; i liirfly .«j"V< hi mu niftlK^il, h-r 
A jicrtdil ol u\o sr.us. *1 lir lirh.iMor Oir jMtiriiT fJnrin^; fhr pr^ur^s of 
over iviio liuiulrnl sr'Mdii*. w.as ni.iiKnlly itrij.iJivtMii, ’I }»rir urrr 'oino 
imcrcMiii^ petunU of iiiipru^rinrMt. Ncvruhrlr's ilir rr dill of ihr niiitr 
ihcr.ipy was pr.it lually ml Al ihr riul of iljr ire iiinrni, ihr j'.jrrfii*i s\rro 
wjlliny; l<> constdrr .iiualirr Oirr.ip-niiii oUrnimr hrhirr irltirni}’ ilir 
child to foMcr (.ire Tliroui*li sjvfti.d iiunmsi hit', ir v. is pn'.sihlc to 
send the child (o Vicmi.i. where dir w.is tir Hni hy .1 pssclii 11 mm of the 
Adlerian si.h«Mil, ssiili whom shr hsctl for .1 of ilirrr jr.irs 'Ilic 

results were cMcnu.dly nr^aiisr, indeed, the ihddA pn-hlnns \ienmc 
more al.tnnin^ ha.msc of her j*rr.»ily nuirisrd api’fr'Mnn Shr w.is 
ihercujKin sent to her own mother ami stry qnuhl) ji^ot into diiluuliy 
hecausp of lirr uuorrij'ihilitv .iiid Krt.msr. •fmirliow or oihrr, «.lir )i,id 
ini\i\,\^cd Vo cohra live revoKrrs. hrom thrfr 'Ur v..r,'i-jji to .m i>iph.m- 
a^e, from which she ran .isv.ty on ivsiHn.tasioii':, .md thru to a dririiiinn 
home, from which the I'sjilii.itrisi wrote tint hr toiiodrird tlir paiKiii 
an excellent pros|Ka fr-r mieitMse tljri.tpv 
At. the last noiaimii,ihr paitcnt was iwrmy usn years, im .in ri.nnl m 
a ijiaic jvemiciuiary for rohhery. 

nini.KHatAniY 
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NlvGRO DELINQUENCY IN NEW YORK 


PAUL DLANSIIARD 

II IS tlifTicult to (hstuss Negro tlclinquency without playing into 
tlic iiuiuls of extremists of two sons, the Negro Iialcrs who would 
like to [iiovc lliai all persons of African mixture aic “no-account 
niggcis,’* and the politicians whose eyes are cocked toward the 
Negi o vole and who try to misrepresent every serious charge against 
any Negro as the outgrowth of race prejudice. 

This discussion tries to avoid these extremes Tliis discussion is, 
as It sliould lie, a product of colored and wliite citizens, an out¬ 
growth of tlic report of the subcommittee on crime and delinquency 
of the City-wide Cyitizcns' Committee on Harlem, of which I was 
ch.uiman For ilicsc words I am alone responsible, but the general 
conclusions wcic reached by a score of leading white and colored 
judges, commissioners, preachers, and social workers after months 
of stutly. 'rhe facts ])rcscnlcd .iic chiefly about New York City, but 
the analysis of basic factors is almost equally applicable to any other 
Norihcrn city. 

Ncgjo Clime in New York is a national problem because it is 
caused partly by national neglect and a national attitude toward the 
Negro rai e Tlic South poms into Nordiern cities hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of undereducated, underfed, and maladjusted Negro Ameri¬ 
cans who arc natural materials for careers of crime because of 
America’s failure to train them piopcrly for responsible citizenship. 
When their names appear on the police blotters of New Yoi k City, 
the name of Uncle Sam ought to appear alongside as codefendant 

In a sense the Somhtrn Negroes who migrate to Northern cities 
bring some of theii cnviioninent with them Tliey cannot quickly 
outgrow their own underpiivilcgcd backgrounds. The Chicago 
Commission on Race Relations showed in 1921 that the great ma¬ 
jority of retarded Negro childicn in Chicago schools were recent 
emigrants from the South. Many similar studies have proved that 
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ilic l)cul ciUjroiMiK tii ih.ii iM ' n”'' >'> Nnnh- 

cm ilUis tlnrs nm Urpw \\\ N<*nlu m I'ui ’ uu ui «lic SivuL. 

'] hr ni<iM fiiii<l.um mmI t.Hi'f .mv j'nittMlu 
coiiiiimn <1 III NV V. V»)ik (‘iiv in.r. lu-i In- in Mm p. i ' i -ji ihi v of ilic 
Ni^ifi Iiiniu’lf nr rvf ii id hri iiiinirMi nr rmitMiijn' in . n m <v j;o 
b.itk In Mn ^ir-H »*f tlMMiiDiD.nion .mcI 'j.nlbfjy \shiili 

inosi Ann rit.iiis iU<< j*l .i'' ihr pi'Hohnc m «*f -ilinp 

ihc Nc|4r(» |»u|MiI.ihMn. 

A Nc^ru h(»v Mi-iy buMDir .1 hnrj'I.ir br* .in‘'{ his HKnli/ r is v.urk- 
iiigcvcrj .ihri noon .isnl r\< iimg .mM imisi !r.j\f inni lu gif • ft d, .iiul 
ihcinolhri jUriyhi unuprlhxlto vvoihhrt.uiM '.imt while Miiphiy- 
ers disci iiDitMic ag.im'-i Mir l>oy\ f.iMw 1 hv n hi'-mg i«i < inplov Nr* 
grocs. Shuns, broken bmnhrs. Mir gn .11 nn rr.ismf imgi.iiioii fioin 
ccruiin scciuuis of Mir SouMi. iiiMinii init < thu uion il oppoiliiiniic s, 
.111(1 the l.uk of voe.Kion.il ir.iiiiiii}' all ilo t .iiiM .1 bniulo il oMut 
f.iciors may aiM in ilu crraiion of a NegnMi mim.il 'I hr s.nm f.u- 
lois Mial errafr crnnin.ils among wink’ pcoplt ojni,ut sviMi more 
Mc.iilly cfkil aiuong Negro |‘ro|Mc, bnaiivr ilii jio\i 1 ly, t nnsMing, 
and uiulcrpnvilrgr of Mu Negro t ommnniiy are inoir piononiu rd 

The crune sitiuuou ui I laiU m aitrai k<l n uiniial am niion in Mic 
fall of iy.|i when a senes of "imiggings’* bv Nt gio \ombs in Mu vi¬ 
cinity of Central Park eaiiscd a re|H'iiiioii of alaiining be.ulbiiis 
Tlie pajicis said Mure was a 'Viinic w.in("; ilu toiiunoii uii/en 
tended to believe it Kuause »)f llie fom. <if repniiion in jirini Was 
lliere a Harlem crime wave' In Mu sense <tf a sndd« n upsurge of 
Ncgio Clime, no. In Mic sense Miai Negn» tnnu in Nc w Voik has 
assumed grave proportions, yes Actually Mie innnbti of olb lists 
coinmillcil by Ncgioes m the fall of ly.ji in I I.ulem w.is prob ildy 
only sligluly gieater ih.m in Miecorrcs[ion(liiig [u notl of njio ( Un- 
foriunaiely, for Mic .sake of siieiiiifK analysis. Mie Polue 1 )<p.iii- 
mciu’s :u re.st figures aie not broken down by laii ) 

Hut ihe uuili about Negro ennu is bad eiiouj-.b to )'iv( tviiy 
friend of the Negro people deep toiiKrii Convu lions aiul ariaign- 
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iiK'iiK (at |uvc'tiilc (1( Ii(K|nc.nt.y aiul crime arc mucli higher among 
the Negroes of New Yoik than among the whiles. Theic arc about 
five inncs as many NcgiiKs as whites in City and State prisons m 
proporium lo then icspcclivc iiiimhcr& in the population. In this 
respect, New York js not woisc oi liettcr than many other vSiatcs, 
hut ihe Negro peieciuagc o£ ciiminal commiimcms lias grown 
l.iigi r in lecent years, 'rhere aic more than twice as many colored 
dcfond.mls as white aiiaigned m our magistrates’ courts on genuine 
criminal charges, in propojuon lo racial population 
More sciKius tlian die atluli crininial proportion is the alarming 
increase in coloied Juvenile delincjiiency in icccnt years. Indeed, 
Ncgio juvenile delinquency i.s today the most important ciimc 
problem in New York. Kven before Pearl Harbor colored juvenile 
delinquency increased sharply. During the first full three months 
aftei oui enuance into the war juvenile delinquency m all races in 
(he (iity inti eased m per cent over the corresponding three months 
of llic jircvious year, liut it is too early to say tliat war itself has in¬ 
creased juvenile delinquency in the City. 

Thcie .lie five times more Negro juvenile delinquents arraigned 
in Childi ell’s Onijt than while tlehiiqucnts in proportion to their 
icspcclivc numheis in the population, and 1941 saw an increase of 
23 pci cent in Negro Juvenile delinquency in the City. 'While the 
incic.ase occuiicd throughout the City, it was especially significant 
ami alai niing in Manhattan where Hailcm for the first Umc in his¬ 
tory actu.illy sent more delinquents to Children’s Court than the 
total luiinbci of white juvenile delinquents m the borough. To be 
exact, Negio juvenile delinquency increased 32 per cent in Man- 
hatt.m in 1941 while white juvenile delinquency declined 
Tile w.ij lime incicnse in juvenile delinquency of all races (Janu- 
aiy, Fchiuaiy, .ind Mai eh 1942) icwkplaceclncny among die white 
hoys and guK of Rrooklyii and die Bronx Negro juvenile dc- 
liiKjucncy in Manhattan actually dcclincvj ^luring diosc months. 
Possibly the public ngit.ilion conccining Hailcm crimes and the 
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increased ailcnnon of jmhrr auonnlnl f**r d>is iriiijHuary 

dcliiujncncy dcclinr in I I.irlnn 

The re<^ord5o( ihr dnldrciA (■-•nut iiiilit.nr .1 Mrikmj; rcldtum- 
slop bclsvccn (Iclnnpirtuy .imoiij; Nc^ro <InMicii iii'l nr^lcd nf 
such children Indeed, iJ is iiinw»ssiMe in ilr.iiiiij; vvnli ymn^ elnl- 
(Iren in draw any m leimlu dtsidinp lute iTUsrrn ilir nrjt'Iri trd .iiu) 
(he dchlKpiciil child. A urpjalfd child rapidly Ivtcmuks a dehn- 
(|Ucnt. Uchind ihc inf'lrcr there iiiiy Ue drcjinair ptAeiiv. Nc|f. 
Icctcd Nc'^ro children in New York (aiy nn re .red h ; pn ccni in 
over while ncj;hcUd whne iliddrcn ilrclmcd ^>fy per 

ccnI.’ 

In New York Ony ihcrr is a sinkinp, corrrl.nion Ueiscren ihc 
slums ami juvenile dchmiuriiiy in all race*. Prai tn illy reel y sln<ly 
of juvenile deiiiKjuciu y made in rnriii years h is rrsr.dnl that dc- 
liiu)iicncy occuis chiclly in the crowded and jHAeriv Min ken ^rc- 
lions of the (hiy. 'I’lie pins placed on the drhmjuem y maps of the 
Cliildrcir.sfamris to show the jil.ii rsof resnlrin r of rai li drlimjneiU 
child arc location rn.ukers for shuns 

It is not (ashiotiahlc t.o stress any erne caswr of cinue hut 1 Inhcsc 
that, if a fust pn/x' must lie awarded to any one siMial faclor in 
crime, that f.icuir is posmy. Of course, the uord ''[iMSirty” is so 
general and vague that when you say jniveiiy is die cliuf c.insc of 

' i jjt chc 6aVc iii tijc'icy 'vr iM'r damKra dtr^f.Hv a*-'!! j«iil riffilr.ira 

cliihirrtt lirou^lii Ivfurc (hr C'hiiitrrn ■; C ^omc a, 4tid iiinl tr j r, niur 

ilir r.ici,il ]ir<i|>iirit<in'i arc hhi ilirrriij jli.-fta I It iri< hi. id il.r ( IuUIidi < i <>u>( ilir 
following facii Wliilr ilic Nrgfo (M.i>iil.*ii"it Sr \ V« c n m. ir.n’-il iii |Tf ltiu 
l>ci\secn 1 Q 30 an<l I9|'>, ilir iiiiiiiIti >.f ,if «Ititilrrii Im* l‘■'f' (>- ili r i InMirii ^ 

C>3uu increased 3.|i jKr cciu m lo»| «»\rt lojo In l-j,!. iC» j r srjit. I ijir i!rlii(inir|,t ,iiii| 
ncglcclcd cliildrcn in C'liildrrn» (S»iii werr NVgm, in I'lrt. a " •‘'mi m i >m' .< 1 

cenc, sn H)V}r 37 per trni In n; of 3 aft.) .dlrgrai, nr^}r, ,»a i m ,. m. ift i v nr 

Negro (of wliorn 150 svric from MaiilMiMii) 'llm (rjiK riiinl 1 n/. ilri ii 1 r hiociii Imr 
iliildrcii and a G7 per inn mcirnr {niioii^ Nrgi<i iInlilirn oirr 1 v v I < ' 4II Ixo.'ii) In 
(luring l(Hl| llie iKrcniugri of .tlirgnit) iir^jlnird <liilil(ri« islin vr,r N''’( h. lO'l "luir 
Were 21 and 70 rcspr^dvrly, iii i«j.gn iliry wnr it| jn<l H| In n, }i, 1 ui ol 1 ii.ul <1 i. ■, 
illlcgidly dr]iiu|nriil (.liililien iiiiig m iIip I liiMirn • ( ..iiiii .nl ilir < ny, 

1,528 were Ncgroei In M3n!uiiAO alonr dir i»i«| df allrgrdn ar 1 ,«ii|urhi. Inlili.-n v. n 1, / n, 
of wUuiu ftftn were NegroclnUhrn, i»t 2i> nwnr Nrgin tUiUUm il.m wlnsr I ..r jU 
during ityo, die prrcrni.igcc nf 4lelini)iirnm wJiii were Nrgut ami wlnir virir \ \ and Gfi, 
reipcclivcly, in 1940, aB mid 72. 
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crime you Ii,<ve only ))t‘gun a ch.tin at thought. You have not stated 
a cUaily chiseled scieiUific judgment But you have the evidence of 
your own eyes if you alUnd oui courts. When you look at the chii- 
dan tlinc you know wh.it imderprivilcgc means. They arc poor. 
Often they au ohviovisly underfed. When I look at them I often 
feel like < Innhing on a soap box and shouting the olil message of 
Bernard Slvaw» that poverty is the greatest crime in the world, that 
It IS the r<K)t crime of all other crimes, that the trouble with the poor 
IS povcj ly and dial the trouble with the rich is uselessness, and that 
until die basic inetjuahty in the distribution of wealth in our mod¬ 
ern society is remedied, we arc wasting our breath in talking about 
Clime prevention. 1 say that I often have that impulse, but 1 restrain 
it because it is only half the truth The other lialf of the truth is that 
thejt; are many fundam<.iu.iil causes besides poverty which must be 
taken into consideration. 

With Negro cluldrcn the causal chain from poverty to neglect to 
deluKjuency is so apparent that u needs no statistical proof The 
inciease m Negro juvenile dcliiujuciicy is not a new tiling, since it 
lias been continuing for more than two decades as the Negro popu¬ 
lation of the C'liy lias increased. Ihe 1941 increase is csjiecuilly strik¬ 
ing because there was ajiparently a siibst.anda] dccicasc in juvenile 
deliiKjucncy in cenlial and cast Harlem in 1940 as against 1939. 

Negro ciiinmals do not specialize iii gang murdcis and rackets; 
they leave tins majoi aica of crime to the white racketeers and gun¬ 
men 'riiey specialr/.e in crimes of personal violence, crimes against 
{iroperiy, and in gambling and prostitution. The Police Depart¬ 
ment's criminal arrest statistics arc not broken down by race, so the 
cliar.ictcr of Negro crime mii.st be inferred from court records and 
experience.’’ 

* A ilmly fni ilic M.iyttr’s < irniiimiLc liy l’rof«.«or !• I'rankiin Fr.i/icr oI IloWartl University, 
ciivrnni' iln rcinrits (if seven jiotict jiricmcn in (lu Ihrkin am (Juniiji the first six montlis 
of i<) 11, siiowdi ill ii 6,5 VI Nigni men anil i,n8 Ntj-ro wdintn were .irrested Of the male 
arrnts, ^ i (j [ler cc lit vv« re imliey am Ms, v' cent disnrderly i.niuliit.1, and only 7 per 
Cdii tiiirf;l.iry, rolilicry, gniid larceny, assnili and roWicry, and pickpocketing cominned 
Approximately So per ttni of the Negro women arrcsltil were charged wuli immoral scs 
licimvHir 
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V'/jf* fuuitul of I JwjUon.if St,, 

Wliilc I'lNC nnirs .is n) iu\ '■ I**'*"'” 

York, m pnijH»rnnii lojhnr nnm}»ri-» lu Hir j'Mpul.iUfio, n is iinpr)?- 
sil)lc tfi s;i\ licnv ni.iiiv Nrj»Nf"s Wfniltl ir^' fi< r if ill' re wrir no 
Iiuc j)r<) ii< 1 kc involscfl in ilirn ouiiiiiil if iliry ^tci! 

the economic me aiisin liirr }»ihbI l.iwyrrs. "n nrr h nl pn-mpilv, .nul 
f.'iccacoiiri ami jury \\ iiliouf i.n r prriM'ln r {‘.urfiil simiirs m otlur 
citiesIniNc rrvc.ilctl ihr f.« t th.u Ncjiuks air mm U mote lik( ly m\vc 
jiuni.slu’d after arrcsi ili.m sshitrs Wlulr ilir *» lo r raiio of Nc|;ro 
to wliilc imjins'iiinmn in Ncv. YorK<‘)l) vtmssrrN hii’li, u is no 
higher than in mhiic oilier sHirs 'Dir mirf spnmlinj; r.iiut for peni¬ 
tentiary coniimiincnls 111 ihr Piiisbur^h .irra is ,ilHiut <j lo r.* 

Ill every city in Anicm.i, Nci^mrs air \n inns of the while ni.iirs 
vices ami ilc|;cnrr.H ics. New York Oily is no cm rpinm PiosiiiiirKin 
ant! g.unhlin|{srnlcr in Harlrin partly iM’t'.imr liir wliiic in.in goes 
there for these illegal activities The nninhns or jiohi v lat kei li.is 
always flourishrtl in I larleiii, wliere il is p.itroni/i d liv t umoiik rs of 
all races. A rcct lU Welfare (aniiicil slmly shour<! ih.it, in the (aiy 
before we entered llic war, ihcic were inoir than ten times as in.my 
arrests <if Negro women for prosiitiitirin as tif white wojm ii, in pro¬ 
portion to their uumUers in the (Hipnlation, ami .i l.ngei pen < m.ige 
of Negro women arrested were loiivutnl lakfsvise .1 l.itgir per¬ 
centage of Negro women arc sent to prison, in proporiion 10 iliose 
convicted, 

This study also showed that al>o\U 5^ per c<nt t»f th<‘ .urtsis of 
women for prostitution in New York (alvan of Negro women .md 
that almost half of the arrests for prosiniition in Manh.iiian are 
made in Harlem. 

Economic iieai plays a vital part in si mlmg Negio w«»m< n into 
piostitution as a husincss. Negio women s.irii the lowest w.igi s m 
the community ami h.ive great iricgnlariiy of emfiloyinent In 
only ahoiu one twentieth of i jiei ti ni of them vs < n .d>h lo m s ou 

S'^^ ihf CXtrllcHl "illldj, Nfjint i rime liv If" S Sj*IHT (II itlllUxlr 1 llr I li.iiKill- I’tr 
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wlutC'Coll.ii jobs, 'riicy wcic com|)ellecl to nsk relief fiom the city 
in four Unit's .is ni.niy eases as iliclr wliite sistcis, jii propoztion to 
llicjr iiuinbtrs in (be population 

Wlitu we to iliink about remedies and pieveiuivcs for 

Ntyjio tunic we liiul iliai it is impossible to separate the gciieial 
from the jiarticul.ir remedies, ttad housing in Harlem, for example, 
is a major cause of ciimc, and thcicisno doubt that the City, State, 
and Nation sliould Innhl moic and belter housing m Harlem at 
once. Tliat is one of liic iirst steps advocated by oiu City-Wide Citi¬ 
zens’ Onnniutcc on Harlem, and the subcommittee on housing has 
amplified the thesis in a thorough icport. Likewise with educational 
and licaldi facilities 

Hut wlien we h.ivc /unshed with our advocacy of better housing 
and better schools and bcttci liospilals for Negroes, we are forced 
to admit iliat tlie mam obstacle to the gewd life for Negroes must 
still be faced. 

Wlicn we get behind (lie superficial facts about delinquency we 
arc met with an apjialbng senes of acts of discrimination against 
the whole Ncgio pojnihuton, which practically force Negio fami¬ 
lies in New York City into a sulwjicrgcd group. We must look to 
our own hearts to /ind the explanation for much of the "Negro 
crime prohlcm.” Anything less would he an evasion of the issue. 
We cannot [irevent crime among Negroes unless we light against 
race discrimination. We talk large words about democracy and in 
pr.actice we refuse to line Ncgroc.s except in die most menial posi¬ 
tions, and then only when we cannot get white workers for the 
same money. We get sadistic satisfaction in denouncing Hitlei for 
his racial plulosopliy and then we blandly practise part of Hitler’s 
gospel day by day. 

As a jcsuU of this discriininatioji, there is glowing up a certain 
rebelliousness in (he Negio community which sometimes amounts 
to defiance. If we wcic Negroes we would piobably siiarc that re¬ 
sentment and lebelUousness. Wbal would you do if you wcic a 
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young Negro, trained in out puMu ithtj-tls lauglit to s.ilvuc the 
flag, pr< atliril at on the of Joh lo the rdf < i ihai all men arc 

created equal and are nulowfd wnJi irriam ni.dirn.iMr riglils and 
(Iten )ou Marled the routuls of Ainrin m fi-inins and ■•aw long 
lines of wlnle inrn griling )t»hs \«.hdr \nti \\ir( turnr.l av^ay? U 
you did nol hrcoinr a vjgfinms irlw 1 agauisi on iriy an«l agamsi ks 
hypocniical moraU iltcrf nmaiM \k s<»mrtlung vvr«»ug wult you. 

We nuisi fad tins fundaiiicin.d miih. that it is slur j iinpndencc 
for usu) tell the Ncgr<i eommuiiiiy i\oi HM«»mu\n nuue mnu while 
Nve deny to the Negro tommnmiy llir tMononm anunntniion that 
makes respedahie cili/cnslnji jnUMitle loiruinalrly. the Kfalcral, 
Stale, and (aiy gfivcrniiiriiis air taking sirps n, i<dn<<‘ rasi dis¬ 
crimination. 

One bntilc agaiiiM (he kind of laual tliM rnnin.iiion that fosters 
crime lias rtccnlly hecii won in New York t aty Sonu pi ivaii' chat- 
iiahlc instiiulions in New York )i indhng nrglr* ml .intl dtlirujiieni 
children, commillcd hy the 1 )rp.iiiineiii of Welfaie <tr the <ouris 
refused to lake Negro cltddirii llirsf inMiluiions iu<ived per 
capiia payinenis fioin die Oily for clnhlrcn Mimmiitf d, a»«< ptmg 
lUccluldrcn of theii own religious failU 'I liur rt fusal to take Negro 
children meant that .stvcial hundred mu h children v.u li yeai were 
returned to uiifu lioiue.s,or kepi foi hhi long a peruid in sIrIuts, 
or sent to correctional instiuiiioiis ralluT than child < .inng institu¬ 
tions, liccausc of the lack of facilities foi them in the right phucs 
This tragic situation waschangcil hy ilie Oiiy’s Koanl of I'snmaie 
by unanimous vote when ihe llo.ini adopted a Race Discrimination 
Amendment to the charitable iiislilutions iqipropriation f»f the (aly 
budget at the request of the City-wide (ali/ens’ ('ommiitce on 
Harlem. The Race DiscninmaiKin Amendment, drawn by tlu sub¬ 
committee on crime and slehnqueiicy, says: "It is here by <h c lai<<l 
to be the policy of ihe City of New Yoik tlial on and after October i, 
19^12, the Comptroller of the City of New Yoik shall noi p.iy [Uihlic 
funds to charitable institutions for the care of dependent, neglected 
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ordclincjucnt chdilrciij which after due notice by the Comniissjoiicr 
of Wcifaic comimic to practice racial discrimination in the admis¬ 
sion of inmates 

Fominatcly, the war with all its travail may do more for the 
Ncgio jKoplc ilian a generation of peace- Like all citi/cns they aic 
being (lej)jived of social services ill couriSj hospitals, and schools by 
city aihiimisliadons faced willi financial ciises, but in the process 
they arc finding cinploymcni, and in the new national emphasis 
upon flcnnx-racy, the old disciiminations arc being whittled away. 

\\iul Ulainh-iril wlm l»a\ been c\c«.mnc tif ibc SnciLiy for ihc Prcvcimmi of 

Oiinr, lll^ broil ruin’ rctcHily as <lirc(Mr of llic 1 iirci)’n Divnuin, RLcriiitinciii and Mjiii 
ning Or);ini/,itiii]i i<( (lir- War Slitpiiiiig AdimtinlraUaii 


ll-LINOlS Dll-INQIILNCY PRLVlNllON CONriRLNCL 

Fcaiiitcd hy eminent sj)eakcrs,a laigc attendance, and cntluisiasm, the 
mil v\iimial DclMupiciKy Confciencc met in Chicago, III, April 20, 21, 
and 32 , i<i.]2 'Ihe cirigm and purpose of the conft.rcnce—to mobih/e nil 
.ivailahlcgioups and indiVKliials toward die goal of reducing juvenile dc- 
Inujiiciicy —woe sei foilli m an address hy Marlin L Keymert, Ph.D , 
prcsKiciu of tlu' advisory board of the Illinois Division of Delinquency 
Ih cveniion 

More lii.m a liioiisaiul welfare representatives in all aicas of tlic Stale 
aiiciulccl 'I'hc climax was the confcience banquet featuring addresses hy 
Governor DWight II (been, and Dr. James S, Plant, director of the Essex 
C'(;imty Juvenile Cdimc, Newark, N. J. Spc^jking on "Tlie Child and Citi¬ 
zenship," Ciovcrnor Giccn cmpliasi/cd the abnoimal conditions incident 
to w.ir limes and sticsseil the importance of imbuing m the minds of clid- 
dren the sacred use of that liberty for which the country is now figiicmg 
"We must enlarge the sjdicic of oui usefulness as counselors and leaders 
anti piovidc youih wiih new inspirations and courage. We muse mspire 
tlicm to become llie fu representatives of an ideal form of government in 
a woild Older which the forces of evil would change with benefit to 
none,” spoke Governor Cireen "Not only indivulual workers hut homes, 
chill dies, and commti nines aic called upon to intensify and redouble tlieu 
cfToiis in the imeiesL of the young " 

(Jlcpctnicci (ruiii I etif/itl/’iafia/tan.6 ‘i Iiily-Scpltintitr, 7 S ) 




RKSKAROH PKOfl CIS AND MCrUODS IN 

hI)UCA'lK)NAl, S(K U)I.n<;\ 

In onici i/>iiif/iiSSCif/t>ni)f‘l lii I<‘i Irnjt/ir} tc.ifr^i frooiHc 

scivice.flsUihlas me idifcef to unil in ol oinr fo the eJnm itf f/m ilrjuirt 
njenr titles, tind whne fuiiuhlc tic<iiiftiiin\. of »tofrnt incmt h fiointf 
now in fii <n c<< tn CiJifcutntnul *m mloi^y nnJ itloi th*nr f’lUji < in firhls of 
iritacsl /(itiilieil to alumtonuil winittv^\ 

Mtinil.SOP llli; OMIDPNI ASMW 1M10S 

Tlie Osbnrti AiSfKi.iiionj liii.<*r|)or.ilc<i, whit li unnhnu s ilir N.iMon.il 
Society of Penal Inform.uion, InttirpoMUtl, .»iul the I imi;uc 

Associ.uion, IiKorpur.ual, tii.jkrs n<iii<ui \miIc snmys nl |'ll■'l•ns. 
refonnaioncs, for juvciiilt lidiiitjiKnis, p.in'lt' s\''i(ui‘'. .md 

other agencies .uifl at-Mvilics mtlic (Hii il aiui uiirtt lion.i| hold Skiik of 
the volumes ciint.nning ropnris <*f us ,siir\tys, w}iii.)i hcg.ui in i';*,, Imvc 
cciveicc! ihc ^vlu)k■ country, hut the Assin utiion'.s pr< s< m pou < tiurc is to 
report on ilie iiisiiiuiions of .1 single gcogr.ipiiK il .iom in t.iih voluine, 
following the groiipiiig of Stales used l»y llir Uniud Si.iti s }hn c.ni of tlu 
Census. '1 lie Associ.uion occ.isioii.illy in.iKts .1 sin \ c v 01 mvi stig.uion of 
.1 .single insiituiion 01 the iiistitiitions ol one Si.ne ,ii tin it (pu si of ilie 
authorities 01 of civic groups. The leporis.ire h.iscd on .uiimI firld siiidies 
by named staff inemluTs and not 011 (pieslionn.uic ni.itcii.il 

The Association publishes a senes of vnliiines iindt 1 the iiilo of ilu 
Handbook of AnuTican Piisons and Kdoiinaioins, ol svhith tin htsi 
SIX volumes were published iii I'M-ii ainl A 

senes of three volumes has been published umki ilie lule of the 11.inti' 
book of American Insutmions foi Dcliiupicnl Juveniles These volumes 
covered the publicly siip[)oiicd instiliiiions ol the West "Norili C eiUr.il 
States (1938), Kcnincky and Tennessee (i9|o), .md the I’.icdu ('oast 
States (lOiio). A fourth Mandhook, covciiiig die juvenile iiistitutions of 
Virginia and North Carolina, is now 111 prcpaialion 

During ip.p the Association made surveys of the piisons of Illinois .md 
the Michigan Boy.s' Vocational School at i)u i<‘cpiisi of the Cioviinois 
of those Sialc.s The lepoit of the Illinois .siiiviy was suhniiilid 10 die 
Govei'nni foi publication if he sees fit; llu Micliig.m lejmii will he piih 
lishcd late in 19*12 ,1 iicortltei sof ilie Oshoine Asmh i.iiion .ne (‘h.n les 1 ) 
Osboi ne, chairman of the Tkurd; C». Ilowl.ind Sij.isv, piesnh'ni, T’hoi sieii 
Selim, ticn.sitici; Austin H. MacC'ormick, excciiiivc iliitiioi Iis (iHhcs 
arc at 114 tasi 30111811 cet. New York (aly. 
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The Vtiu'ostly and the Tittiae of America, by Alon/o F. Mvir.s. 
Si.uifdnl, ,S(.uifcml Univcrsily Press, 1941, 274 pages. 

'I hr (){< .\M<m loi I Ik ss'iihng fif il»o maicii.il conUuncfl m tins l)o<)k was 
iIr ( clil^.Uin/i I In* liftH ill iiifiltiiay i>f SMijford Uiuvci siiy Sj\lccn oi 
mu toumryX h.uling silmlais aiul irscaichcis auuiihulccl essays nioie 
or less closely nl.ucd 10 the ilicino, T/ie Univeiaty and the Vuiiae of 
Amcma In iIk uiiiMi, (he essays aie grifKl, some even noteworthy CoJ- 
Icctively, (hey leave soim thing lobe desired in dial they lack unily Each 
audioi \vif)ie fioin his p.uuculai and somewhat spccmli/cd jximt o[vicw. 
If one hopes ifi thseovei from leading tins hook, svhai the future holds for 
the iimveiMty or what du lole of die university will he in the futiiic of 
Aim I lea, In will he (lisappoiiued If iic hopes to discover what sixteen 
cinineiir men dimk about inaueis .soinewhat lelated to these questions, 
he wdl he icuaidcd. 

TouiuhUtons of Modem Wot Id Society, by Lindin A. Mandiu 
Suiiifoid, (kilifoinni: Slanford UnivcisiLy Picss, 1941, 910 pages 

'I’lie lag dial has developid licLweeii ilic world which scicnee has made 
poieniialiy possible and the social iitsiamions <11 present in use is famdi^ar 
to cveiy SCI Kins siudenl l>i Mandti, professor of political science al the 
Umveisiiy (if Washington, wi lies of political insliluiions anel studies their 
eipacity lo lake .tdvaiuagi of our twuuiedi ccnluiy woilck As he says in 
his piefaee, "In nuih, die central question is noi, as so many assert, 
nationalism veisiis intern uionalism The fuiulaincntal issue is what kind 
of nationalism can best seivc the inieiesls of the people of the vvoi Id, and 
wh.it kind of mieinauonal org.ini/alioii can most cfriciently ministei to 
mail’s needs ” If allies aie made by common enemies, Professoi Mandei 
lists such piohlem .ue.is as pievenlum of ciimc, conservation, of lesources, 
se( 111 iiy, and the like, whn h niiglil sci vc lo diaw men closci A book of 
ncaily a dmusand pages is iii giavc dangci of hemg icmcinhercd :is 
heavy, tins .luihoi's iim’iesiing siylc iccliiccs that d mgci to a minimum 

Consc}iHition of (he Nd/ioiTs Rcsottices, by Hakuy E Fi.ynn and 
I'Yoyo Is PiuKiNs. New Yoik The Macmillan Company, 1941, 
X -p pages 
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Tins IS a tcvibfKik designed fur younger rcjiirrs 'I hr .niiliurs rinpha- 
SI7C die fact ihal oiir resources arc of i\mi I.jihIs, natural rcsniincs and 
human resources. Allliough "nainral rcMUincs form liic plnsieal basis of 
our culture" they insKsl lliai "the goal . of all umsrrvaium ssork is the 
guarding of human icsourccs . the uuiscrvanon (.f natural resourtes js 
valuable only to the c\triU llul il pnivides for the tisc t.f sin li resources 
for the welfare of the people" (pages v,vi). In ilusrrs|K-( i tlirliuok differs 
from iiiiiiiy others dealing with thcuinscrvaiiuii prohlein ’I wur as much 
space IS devoted to presenting the first phase of tlir snhjti i as to the sec¬ 
ond. In tins connection tfic authors distuss hr iltli, s ifcty, and "die struc¬ 
ture of human conservation" Tlic ImkiK is .niractivfly illustrated .iiid 
contains a list of conservation films and a sclecied list of hook s for adth- 
tional reading. 

The Teachet in the Modem Vdementaiy idchutd, by Kduphi IIii.i 
Lanf. boston: Idoughton Mifflin Ounpany, it;.}!, \yf] p}'. 

'Ihc Tcacha in the !\iodein Kicnicniiuy Schnol is one of the linesi 
(locumcnis that has ap|)earcd in the ciemciitary held in irieiil yt ais '1 he 
book IS based on intensive praciicai t\j)ericnce with m liuols .uul is replete 
with illusuaiions of child aciivitics While one may not agree svnh (\ciy- 
ihing recommended m thrhtxik, one canntii help luu hr impress d wnh 
thccaicful dcla'd reported Tor cx.imjilc, there arc skenlicx of how a cl.iss- 
room might be organised physically^a fatUir whicli often seems lodcfe.ii 
ccKchcis; and eight actual flmir plans of schoolrtKims wheie .ur.inguncius 
aic given It is mtcicsimg to note ih,ii \\\ such }ireseui.Uuin of slctail Mr 
Lane has not lose the visum of the forest for the* t rccs. 

Mis opening chapters* which deal with the general ouciuatiou of ele¬ 
mentary education in the present Aincric.in uummiiuiy* aic- broad and 
rich 111 scope and color. Perhaps the outstanding part of die hiHik is the 
introduction, a charter for the clcmcnuiry school. This charter deals sviih 
the philosophy of education, the objectives of clcmcruai y education, the 
curriculum, and the organization of the elementary si h<«»l In ovei y case 
Mr. Lane has built his cliaitcr in accord with the toinhmed uiulci si.iiul- 
ing of child development and coinmiiiiiiy growth. 

Tills is a book that succeeds in orienting the everyday dciail of living 
with children into the large scope of growing up m a denioci.ity. 
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The^mte! l.xl'cnmrm, hy» II.tiiRv I^^sr. New York; Ricliarcl R. 

Sniidi, j20 jwgcs. 

'I lie .ivi»lK>r.,» pr<ilrs*iir n) «»< .11 ilie Uiitvcrsiiy of Kciuucky, lias 

aucnijUril 111 utvri .1 Hie ti ilnl ot );r«iuit(l in ibislincf trc.itrnciu of a hulc 
more lli.in our Imii'lrnl U <aii .11 IkM scivc only as a tliallcuging 

juiokUkiiou (11 I miu |i rlrl» iiri| iliniic/I hr rra<lcr will need to safcgunrcl 
him'^clf ag.uoM a < rf(am app.trrnr rlogm.iKsin, more or less mcvitablc m 
a IjfKili of ilir. Imp,ill l'riffr«.Mir llrsi li.is frankly set out to write "a brief 
aumini lli.u will rn.iblr alike the rn.in iiiihc street ami the college sUKieiit 
toohtaiu a v*. nkr imi i Irarrr fiiidrrsf.indiiij» of what has happened there." 
At {he 't.mir mor lie ,({(em|irs fo present "ihcswial (ihilosopliy underlying 
what li.is i.ikm plate,” lijsmg his irraiinciu on "(i) rather extensive 
rc.iding iijion ilir sulijrtt; (2) lujjvcisaiioiis with persons liolding di/Tcr- 
cnijKiinlsof view who li.ivritceii 10 Russia,ami (^) personal observations 
made wlicn the writer had tlic piivilcgcoE visiting Russia at one time‘on 
his own* witliom membership >n tiificial parties and without oflicial guid¬ 
ance (c’stcpt when esprtially rc<|ucsicd)." 'Ihc book consists o£ fifteen 
cliaptcrs U opens wiili a live page prcscniaunn of the "extent and re- 
sonrtes of Russia" svluth is fnilctvved Ity four chapters reciting the story 
of the overthrow of i /ansm and the cst.ihlishmcnt of the soviets In the 
rcinammg chapters (he author discusses the achievements of the new 
regime as they liavc to do ss'itli the farm aiul faini life, education, general 
culture auf) iiMienal well hemg, edticaiion, morals, religion, and govern¬ 
ment. 'I'licrc is ,ils(j a 1 liaptcr on "the soviet stale as a guarantor of world 
peace." 1 he concluding cli.ijncr, "a final review," is an attempt to appraise 
tile exjUTiment I Icic the author raises a luiinhcr of questions reflecting 
r.iilicr imfavor.ibly on ilic spirit shown and the methods employed. The 
book IS witliout documchiaiion. 

Science, Philosophy and Rehgion; A Symposium, Conference on 
Science, Philosojihy, ami Religion in Their Relation to the Demo¬ 
cratic Way of Life New York: The Conference, 1941, 443 pages. 

Tins symposium contains the two doven pa[>ers read last September at 
the iniicb pubbci/cd f^inference on Science, Philosopliy, and Religion in 
'1 lien Rehition to the lX-m<x:iatic Way of Life The mam divisions are; 
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(i) ihc sui-i.il scicMu'S .Hill (^) du 

sciences; .intl (4) rclijjiufi .uul llir <<1 cdn. .Uit^n Atnuii^ ihc 

coninlniiorb .vrc H j tv.nmJU, I' A, Sirokin M<uumrr Adler, Ni<*scs 
HicLis,!) 0. M.icniiosli, I. M.irHviin, I.insifin, \V 1‘. Kiiui.H 1 ) l„iss 
well, V.m Wye k Mrrxiks, {. I I'.ml W< iss 

TJie (xinfcrciuc li.is Ixcii jwnn.iiimily <1 'I lie jinrjuisr of the 

groujns losliow ihc uniiyllui uinUilirs ihr vnieU in jihilnsf»jiliy, sci¬ 
ence, .ind roli^Min, csjKo.iUy, in ih.it .lU tlnre .nr ^lc|v« ndnn fuj hie iijiun 
democracy .mil ihrcaicunl by tfXaln tri.iinsm '1 hr jt ntns .nr hn Mn most 
part (Idi^lilfully readable in spiu (01 luiausd) <d dim s< h* in inn ss 


YOtiNo I'loi'ii IN 'im (miRis 

Yuiiiifi Peoffic in ihc^ Cntnts of Kttr Yntf( Sttuc is die inlr of .1 page 
repoit released in Ajsril by the jotstl. I/’gisl.itivc i omniiucc of die Si.uc 
of New York named ioc%.iminr into, iiivcsiigatr, and sindy the cMstiiig 
facilities foi ilic caic and irc.itrncni of ihildrcn now coming under (he 
juiisdiciion of die cInIdKii’s toiirl, .iiid of minors lO to iK )c.irs of age 
now coming under the jiirisdiciion of the adoh cooro. 'I ho ('ominiuec 
also consulerul the advisihiUtv of th.mges m iln pu'sun tmihoel of 
handling eases of minors 16 lo iS ycais of age, ridu 1 liy <’\irnsion of the 
juiusdiciion of die clnldrciiScoiii i or hy some othn nu ihod, 

This report, die lifth of u senes suhmiiuil lo iln .Siau I,egisl.iiiiie, .sum- 
man/cs the discussion sand inuliiigsof die previous Inc yc.irs, .md brings 
to dermiic conclusion certain liiuhngs and rnommcmiaiions ariMiig from 
the (iclil)Ci.Uions of the (amnniiicc. 

benedict S Alpcr,rcscaicli dnectoi to the (ainimnn < ,e*lii('»l the r< poi i. 

(RcpnntuI (rom Udcnil 1‘rolni 
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"\Vc arc Uniud N.iuoiis ai w.ir." “Peace must lead to a coc)jiciativc 
world order willi the (our freedoms for all j)Coplcs *’ T’hcse arc die values 
that have ci y.siallwcd dunn^ the crisis 
To dcvcloji ideals, liowcvei, is merely the first sicj) in social change. 
Folkways, inoies, iiatlitions, iaw.s, aiiifacis, and institutions must he eval¬ 
uated in the hghi of these ciilcna and then modified to eliminate incon¬ 
sistencies Some ne\s' cultural paltcins have to he invented and tested. The 
crisis will accelerate sik lal change; picssurc groujis <ind cultural lag will 
retard it 

Wuh our jircsciu knowltdgc of social change, we need not depend on 
the spontaneous developments of the social jiroctsscs Today we can 
apjily wh.il wt. know of ilic science of society in social planning 
In a sense, the mtcr-Amciican progiam is both a wai mcasuic and a 
lahorvttory Cor icchmqvics to lie used in the later world-wide reconstruc¬ 
tion program. 

Nationalism is the general term used to calegori'/c all the factors an¬ 
tagonistic to united action. The roots of nationalism arc in social and 
economie tompLiiiion and continue tluough automatic cultural persist¬ 
ence. Lilce egoc.enii ism, ethnocentrism is a defensive, protective measure 
which short-cuts competition hy assuming siipeiioiity Impciialism and 
“master-race convictions" arc the extremes of ethnocentrism 
Nationalism, which is gioiip prejudice, is Icainecl; therefore coopeia- 
iwc hchavior can he loai net! The liist step is to discovci and minimize 
the factors that seem to jusnfy suspicion, competition, and ronflict among 
nations. The setoiul step is to develop those social pioccsscs and structures 
that will lead to coopciativc hchavioi The collective (imlcainmg) and 
the positive (learning) piogiams aic simultaneous 

Cojtvnglil I9.}2 by Hie Journ.il ot Fducaiioiinl Sncinloj^y 
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Economic jnc()imics iluil srcin inliciriu l)cl%*.rrn .i^;f.iriJii ,nnl imliis- 
trial regions aiul toimincs .nul ilimr ih.ii om (»( rci.inlfil ijn)iis 

trialism, agnuMii reform, ;u«l iiaitir.il rrsrnmr ililTrrcnii.tls li.ivt- to be 
corrected if the .issumpitons tif group MiprnnntjrH .ire tu hr nummi/cd 
One important jiart of the micr Amcriuui iini\rnirnt ilic dcvrlopinciu 
of an cquil.iliic, iiuci<lc(>ci»lrni i<<tiioniii piMrin f vrry imr ]ii .1 tiiy 
suffers because of Us slums; c\cry one in ilir \muM «.ulfm if smnr nations 
arc siraiificd. Tlic temporary .nWani.igcs of rxjdmi iiion dn mn toinpcn- 
sale for tlie costs of sricial patliologics. 

However, the chief nhstailc lo inter Ament an n»oj>ri.mt)ii is cultural. 
V/e have developed slcrct>iy|>es. we have grnrrahvrd fioin a few con¬ 
tacts, and we have been scparaicdhy langnagr, b.issc ndiurc, ami physical 
barriers to conimumcation—all of whuh develop .u\d jvrrj>rl\i.uc pre- 
judgments 

The Motion Picture fiocicty (or the Americas, .1 cpusioduial body 
operating in conjunction with the Olhcc of Inlcr-Aincricau Alfcnrs, icc- 
omincnds the modification of films presoiwing nonrt prc’centaiive behav¬ 
ior and altitudes, Warner Ihothcrs was jicrsiiadeil to u’lihluibl Spanish 
and Portuguese versions of (rirl, which ttuiMinril a threatened 
lynching. 

The Pan American Highway (from iMirhanks, Ala-d..!, tip Pio <lc 
Janeiro) will be over 15,000 miles, with 2/i(x> mites of alierii.ite lughways 
in South America Physical iiiolntinii is being remedied .uid esc haiigcs of 
ideas «and specialists arc being fticihtaicri. 

This issue of The. Jouiin^i. of Kiiiicaiionvi. Sooupuk.v piescnls some 
specific eUorts to bring about the free c<Ki(>crntmg worbl for which we 
arc ligliiing. Educators m alt countries, in the final .inalyus, will c.irry the 
real burden of substituting fact, undcr.si«)iuiing, appreciation, and j>i<tc- 
tice in truly democratic behavior for blind perpetuation of prejudices 
The new cooperative relationships among govcrninciu.d agencies licrc 
and with those in the other American countries and tluir integration 
with all the educational forces is the first iinjKirinnt soci.il change we 
discover. 

Never before has tlicrc been a greater challenge and opportunity foi 
the new science of society, sociology. Never before has soiiology had to 
lean 50 heavily upon one area of sjKuahnation educaiional sociology. 

This issue is dedicated to those who know and w.uu lo demonsiiau' 
tliat education and social control can build a bcuci society ih.in cocri ion 
and personal control. J. Y 



AC’nVI'riKS oi- thi- united states office of 

EDUCA'I'ION IN THE INTEU-AMERICAN 
FIELD 


JOHN I’A'ni RSON 

Chief. Dii’inoii of }ntet'.,' 1 menea» lulncaiionnl Relations, 
Dnucd States Office of Utfucutio/i 

From tht: time of its inception the Good Neighbor Policy of the 
United States has not been ciuircly above suspicion in tlie hearts of 
some of our one liundrcd and thirty million neighbors. Doubts 
have been cncourngc<l in tlic minds of men below tJic Rio Grande 
by non-Americans who do not wish us well in our good ncighbor- 
Jincss in the Americas; and (here have also been honest doubts har¬ 
bored by patriotic sons of the other American republics, sincere 
men unable to forget past differences, not yet convinced of our 
sincerity. 

The sincerity of the people of the United States in their pro¬ 
claimed desire foi frictulsiiip and understanding with the people of 
the other western republics and the honesty of our Government 
cannot be more clcnrly illustrated than l)y citing the efforts which 
we arc making througli cthication to learn more about our ncigli- 
bors, tlicir life and tliclr problems. Private funds and public moneys 
arc being spent in large quantities in an c/Tort to provide an Ameri¬ 
can understanding here in the United States. As a matter of fact, far 
greater amounts of our money arc spent on the cause here at home 
than elsewhere in the Americas for we have realized that our own 
people arc not those least in need of education in inter-American 
affairs. The impelling motive behind the money spent, behind the 
efforts made, is not to create good will abroad, though admittedly 
that should be a by-product; the fundamental reason for our efforts 
is our desire and our need to understand other men and the worlds 
in which they live. Not until we have achieved this knowledge will 
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wc be projK'ily {’(juijtpul ?«» v.firk wuii th'* ' inui ju I'Diiflini; the 
work! <»( t<iin(»n nw. W ( ilnt i» iii.n I*'* .1 b iJu v.«iiliK(*nc 

whcie iiKii niav w<»rl-. Ihhu-iIv »tU'l nut vl(r!tl\ to scvlvc 

piohltin'; wiilinnt rt mu fo Mie um h} urni'i 

f.OVI'H'.MIM 1‘HwJM’T' 

Any oYainin.K ion rtf ilu' inlr ir '>1 uhn }i < 'in < h iw i muh'iiI in.iin- 
tains in fnstcrin^ a slurly .iiitl iniibrst uiilin;’ ol Ktiiti Anniita 
willu'Vt’al a dost; ami I'lniinr.n’iin; urtijuiainni lu p.vt 1 \ \ <»ui m InvnU 
niul (Colleges and a niinilu r ol (ioM riiliK in agr m n v (.Iiir f aiiKUig 
the I'etic'ial agcmifs wotkinj; v.itli rlif rdin alionai in'>iMii[|ons aic 
the Dcpaiinu'nt of St.iU'. ibnnigli iln of (aiUuial Rcla- 

tinns, tile onirc of llie (aif)idiii.noi of Inn t Aninu in Alfairs, and 
the United States Oflue <tf I'tim .uion 'I In agr lu u s i ollahor.ile 
with one another ami with rdmational iiraiintions m y ai 1 \nig om 
theif piojccts. 

A progiatu (tf Intei-AtiU’iuan !‘dii(aii<»n.d Relalioiis foi the 
Uniicil Stales Ollice of T'.dur.num inuM li tv< foi iisohimivi tin 
dcvelo[)inciiLof a wide tindcisiandini^of ihroiln i Ann 1 n an i< (>uh 
lies and include a vaiUtv t»<'UvUu's Om of dust is the lumgiug 
of our people into cUisir touch wnli frlluw Anu-iu uis fnnn the 
other lepuhlics through an r\ili:inge piogi.mi 'I'lnie lan hr mi 
wholesale exchange of peismis at (loveiiuueiu ixjuiist, hut the 
Office of Education in c«K)pci.nion with du Di’p.utiiif’ni rjf State is 
assisting in bjiiiging piofcssois and student*> to this uninio and in 
sending rcprcsciuaiivc meiulurscif Miuilat gioups frotn ilu llmtal 
Stales abroad Part of llie cxclianges take plau* iindei die in ins of 
the Buenos Aires Convcmioii of hut the latgei nuinlui f.ill 
outside the provisions of that ugrceni<MU 
On a higher level the Division of (aiinpai iiive Vdiuaiion is 
contributing its pail lo ilu piogiani liy siurlvmg (ihu.iiional m- 
stiUuioiivS of Latin America, coUectmg caiaiogtu s .uul odu \ infoi- 
malion relating to the univcisiiics and sttondaiy sihnols of die 
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souili^'Jii icjuiUIrs 'I lie ohjttlivc is lo aid college and university 
rcgistMis ill evaluating crcdils of studcius coming to the United 
States from the oihci American regubhes 

Anotlu r phase of the progiam for the development of an Aincii- 
can uiidei standing is the jircpnration or training of persons to par¬ 
ticipate as leaders in the movement. This activity includes confer¬ 
ences and institutes at tcachcis colleges and otlicr instiUitions of 
highereihication,cooperation in developing cmriciihim woikshops, 
and a piogram of dcinnnstiation centers. 

iXAc:rnN<: aids 

Aid must he given to teachers cnihaiking, for the first tune, on a 
piogiam of inUi-American Miuly by assisting them in the selection 
of matcfials and m (hcdcvclopnic'iitof waysnnd means to use tlieni. 
Tlic denvJiislr.Uion centers have been particularly useful in this 
lespeci. lasts and inatei infs wind) aic helpful at (HfTcrcnt levels and 
in special .ueas of study aic piepaicci in the Oflicc and given wide 
distrilnuion, A huge number of bulletins, units, and pamphlets de¬ 
veloped liy oubidc ngcmics, lioih public and private, have been 
made available lliiough (he cooperation of the Office of the Coordi¬ 
nator and may be secured, upon request, from the School Service 
Seelion of ihc Division of Intcr-American Educational Relations of 
the Office of liducatlon. 

The lain ary Service Division has r5ocxhibils of carefully selected 
books and other materials which deal with the other American re¬ 
publics Tliese exliibils arc lent foi a period of two weeks upon the 
receipt of apjilications from educational institutions. A packet serv¬ 
ice lias been estabhslied also and it has made available several hiin- 
died packets of inexpensive items m the inter-American field. These 
arc lent fiec of cliaige for a period of two weeks. The packets aic 
designed to assist tcachcis of social studies, Spanish, etc, as well as 
Pan Amciican Club sponsors to find inexpensive materials to meet 
theirspcci.il needs. 
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DIVISION Oi' INHU-AMI-HM AN H»n KH AUONS 

In December 1941, the Umiol States Omiinissirjiici of I'.ciiication 
announced the creation of a ncwdiviMoii in the Oll'n c, the Division 
of IiUcr'Aincrican Kducatirnul Relations 'I his was hioii^’hi .iIhhu 
by an expansion of the sccium on cxtlianj'es ijf persons vvhith j)rc- 
viously had Ikcii n pan of the Division <if I Iiplicr I'.dnt.ition, 'rite 
enlarged program of ilicDivision inehules the unit foj the exchang¬ 
ing of persons, the ScIkkjI Service Section, a new set lion ilcsotcd to 
secondary and elementary tc.tchcr exslianges, and one that is en¬ 
gaged in the prcpniaiion and (listrilnuion c»f materials m Spanish 
and English which deal with school practices and uluc.nional clc* 
vclopmcius in all the AmcrK.in icpublits 'Dns 1 )i\ isnui also offers 
assistance to Intcr-Amcncan C/hihs and special attention is given to 
stimulating language studies. The program is designed to give as¬ 
sistance to teachers of English in the other rcpuhlus and to our own 
teachers of Spanish and Portuguese in their e/Iorts to ilcvclop up-to- 
date materials that Will aid 111 hiiguage study and at the s.imc time 
serve to develop an American understanding. 

The scarcity of accurate materials 111 English on the other Amcii- 
can republics is less pronounced Knlay than it has ken in the past, 
for much that is good has appc.ircd in the last two ycai s, and more 
is m preparation. The dearth of persons cjualificd to assume posi¬ 
tions of leadership m guiding us to an understanding of our south¬ 
ern neighbors is less acute, but if the goal, an informed American 
people, is to be reached, the conliiuicd and united efforts of CJovcrn- 
ment, laymen, teachers, and students will he needed, (jcmiine prog¬ 
ress in preparing ourselves to cooperate With other men and women 
in the other American republics has been icgisicrctl, hut we still arc 
far from the final objective at a time when undcrsiniKhng and 
cooperation arc being brought to the tc.st. 



'IIIK CUI/lURAL-KI'.LA'llONS PROGRAM OF THI? 
I)I'.l*AK'rMI-,Nr OF STATE 

( IIAHI IS A. niOMSON 

(.hicj, Dtvifioti of Cultiaul Relations, 

Dcfutrnncnt of State 

The ]irograni of ihc DcjwriniciU of State in the field of cultural 
relations seeks to develop iKtwccn tiic United States and foreign 
jjeojilcs that reciprocal understanding essential to harmonious polit¬ 
ical iclationshij) and to the most effective cooperation m peace and 
war. Foi ()oih tlic picsent pciiod of conflict and the subsequent 
peace ihc ]ujnt.i[);jl objectives arc improved mutual understanding, 
the removal of barriers to cultural iiucrcoursc, and the promotion 
of a free interchange of thought and achievements through scien¬ 
tific, techiin al, and educational advancement, the arts and the press, 
innUon pictures and radio, and visits of leaders in the various fields 
of knowlcdgt. The creation of the Division of Cultural Relations in 
July 1938 followed by slightly more than one year die ratification by 
our Governincnt of the fust official step toward an improved cul¬ 
tural unclcisianding among the peoples of this hemisphere: die 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Rela¬ 
tions, signed at Ruenos Aires in 1936. 

In 1938 an Interdepartmental Committee on Cooperation widi 
the American republics was also created in Washington. This 
Committee was established at die instance of the President to 
examine the subject of codpciation with the other American re¬ 
publics, and to piepnrc a concrete program for rendering closer and 
more c/Tcclive (lie iclatiorisliips between our people and tlicir neigh¬ 
bors in die Ollier Amciitan countries. It is composed of representa¬ 
tives of the Department of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, 
Export-Import Rank, Federal Communications Commission, Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency (Office of Education and Public Health Serv- 
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ice), Federal W(irks A}»c(ny (PnMu Adtnitiiar.iiif.ii), De¬ 
partment of liic Inuri'ti. Ucp.inmriu nf nip.iitnuiu of 

LaborjLtWatyoDaiiii^fc^^K.uy iV'paTtnum D’jnud Si.itcU'o.isi 

Giiarcl)jOnicc<)fl!ir CajMt«lm.Ofiriif liiKr Amrn( ui Allan'-.Smith¬ 
sonian Insliuuuim'r.mfl (aiiMini'MoiK iira'-orv I Jrp iiinn nr. War 
Shippmi; Ailminisiraimn, and dif DijMiimrin ,»f Stair I'ln im- 
inciousaml \ aried lirliKfif a< livicy iii h iltt Inn i.lrpariini iHal 
ComniUlce operates cmlo.ue iiUrr-Anirrn an r4ln( iiion.ii i< lations, 
including assistance tit ftUovsships and pinfcssmslnp evchangcs, 
increased cooperation aiivrng inter-Amcru an siU'iitiliL instiuiiions, 
fellowships in the scremts lel.Ucd lo piihln lie.illli. truipnaimn in 
the fields of nialernal and child he.illh ainl the mh i,d and ((oiioinic 
welfare of wotkiiig svomen; surveys of stf.ingvs inmri.ds; ethno¬ 
logical studies; tidal inviMigalions, graviiy «'l»s» n umns, i «»ns( rva- 
tion of fiora and fauna; die cslahlishnicnt of an anluvc of ilir hue 
arts of the Americas; and tlic translation of Chivrriiriu ni [>nliln.a- 
tions into Spanish and Ihirtugiicse f<a diMidniiion in ilu Ann risan 
republics. 

Related to this activity is die lo.ui of ciMlian ( \[H'iIs and (cclini- 
cians to assist the governments of the other Anifin in rtpuldits .it 
their specific recjuest, undei the Act of May t, n)V) f Rnhln No. 
y6ih Congress), Such asMStaiicc has rangrd from unprovt nn nts in 
iininigiarion piocerlmo, customs tarifl, and st.uisins to ni.iUus of 
commercial policy, taxation, nioneiaiy prohitms, /isluiy Ksearch, 
and child welfare. 

The Department’s program in cultural nl.it ions in gc lu r.il is not 
geographically restricted to this hemisphere. At pr< seiu, it is carry¬ 
ing on a comprehensive cultural piogram with China, foi mstancL. 
and efforts are directed toward Cvulhenng cnluir.d rel.iuons with 
othcisof the United Nation*; ami with ncuir.d loniiincs. 

The piincipal aciivliic!. of iho Department of St.uc ihioiigh iIu 
Division of Cultui al Relations arc as follows’ 

I The travel grant program for persons of m(Ku me in tiie jnu- 
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(cssionv, L(lut.Kioij, ails, rind sticiucs, whicli anus at a diffusion 
of uiidcrstandiiii; and mutual knowledge among die Americas 
ihrougli die csialjlisiunciitof personalrclalionsbetween inlcllcctuai 
and .scienlific Iratb rs in llic New Woild 

0 .. 'riavcl gianls lo jiiofe'^Miis, to satisfy reijiicsls from uiiivci- 
siiics in I he odu r Amrn<an i< pubius for tin ,sei vices of piofessors 
from die Ihiiied Siau s, and vne versa. 

IVavcl giants to siitdenls, loovi reomc one of the pimcipal ob¬ 
stacles to a laigir How of students iiclwccn tlie United States and 
the other Ann ru an lepublu s -the cost of travel Tlicsc grants arc 
awardc<l lo sujijdenu'nt ftllowsliips or scliolaiships granted by 
universities. 

.p 'Ihc admmisiiatioo, in cooperation with the OfTicc of Educa¬ 
tion, of the Oinvenlion for the Piomotioii of Inlcr-Ameiicaii Cul- 
uual Relations, pioviding foi exehangc of students and professors 
among the latifying < oiintiKs Eiflccn of the twenty-one Amciican 
republics have raiilied the convention, and over seventy awards 
liavclK-en madt situc Januaiy 19.^0. 

5. CaKJjieraiitni with cniluial institutes established in the other 
American lepiilihts, jniiuipally by nationals of those countiics, to 
piomolc tlosei (.uliural relations with the United States. Twenty- 
two cuIiumI institutes and ihiec lihiancs of United States booJes aie 
located in ihe pimiipal cities of thirteen of the other American re¬ 
publics and (tmsijiute impoit.int Jtxral centers of inicllcciual inicr- 
cliangc. In the light of 1 tctiu inlcinational developments, these cul¬ 
tural institutes and hhi.irics are being stiengthened by cooperation 
and financial assistance on the part of the Coordinator of Intci- 
AmeiKaii Ad.in s Most of them now provide sponsorship of ladio 
progiams, eoiu< i ts, ktiurcs, and exhibits, eng.igc in the oiganized 
teaching of Ihighsh, .uul, in some rases, of Sjianish and Poitiiguesc 
to lesideni Anieiiians; mamiain a library of United States books 
and III ig.i/iiK s. <»(U‘i hcispilaliiy lo visilmg ciu/cns of the United 
Stales; aid in ilu sUetlion of suideius foi tiavel and study m the 
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United Suics; juiUhvli iHillruu-^ f>i aeliviMr>,» atul aiUi^c United 
States students wnrkin^ irt ilic fiilirr Aiiirnean rrpnMic s 

6. In coojKratinn wiili the OkihIiiiuIoi td jniri Aiiirritan AI- 
fnirs, lliciiitcrcliangc nf iMMiks.nnl ]nj\>hi .Umm UrlN*. rrn thrUniicil 
Slates a nd t he oilier A u\crie.ni re|Mili!u s, 

7. Thcdistnhutuiti of stntahlcc<iiu.iti*»iMl and d»i um( iil.uy mo¬ 
tion ^iicuucs -a program (»f |;io\viii}! inuHtM nnr .nnl ttf ^^icai value 
in reacliing huge gronjisof jicojilc 

8 In the licUl of radio,eotijHT.ihon widi the ihfrrnalional Imi.ul- 
casting compames; cocipcralum with lutumal and oihci Inoadcast- 
Ing companies and msiitinions 111 the United .States on prograins 
about ihcoflicr American rcpiihlu \ \ and coo[»cialion with CJovci ii- 
ment agencies in llic prcparalum and planning of eullnr.il nnho 
programs and projects. 

9. Supervision of thcculiur.iUrcl.iiinnsnlliuis rct rnilv appointed 
to many of ourdiplomaiic missions in the niluT A nirni an re(mblics. 
These ofTiccrs assist iho iic.id of the mission in niallrrs nf tiihural 
significance and keep ilicUeparimciUnf St.iU’ inhvfini vl of loc.d de¬ 
velopments in tile cultural fields. 

On anotlicr p.igc in this miinbcr of Tin IonRN*.\i Mi, hlackwcll 
discusses in detail the program of the Olfitc* of the (axndinator, 
operating in dose coojicration wuh the work in tins In niisplicre of 
die Division of Cultural Relations In the culun.il liehf a Joint 
Committee, made up of representatives of the Deparinimt of .State, 
the Office of the Coordinator of Intel-American A (fairs, .ind pnvatc 
agencies, meets weekly in Washington 10 iliscuss progi anis of .iinon 
in order to avoid overlapping and see that respoiisihdiiy is fixed 
where it should be. 

Specifically, the Department’s piograniin culiuial relations liclps 
implement the Good Ncighboi Policy .ind exirml its nuiiual Ixmu- 
fits to libcrtydoviug peoples cverywhcic, and so hudd losvaul de¬ 
mocracy in education and ainplci oppouimiiy and justice foi all in 
the enduring peace of the world of ilic future. 



SUMMARY OI-’ THE ACTIVITIES OF THE DIVISION OF 
SCIE.NCE AND EDUCATION OF THE OFFICE OF THE 
COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

K. I, DLACKWi LL 

Associate Dll cctoi, Division of Science anil luliicatiori, Office of the 
Coot thnalQ! of Intel-Anieilean Affairs 

TJic Oilicc of tile Coordinator of Intcr-Ainerican Aflairs was 
established by executive order of July 30, 1941> within the Oflice 
for Eincjgcncy Mnniigcmcnt. This executive order wliicii super¬ 
seded that of August 16, 1940, setting up the Office of the Coordi¬ 
nator of CoiTiiiicrcial and Cultural Relations between die American 
icpublics, not only changed the name, but also redefined die duties 
and rcsponsiliilitics of the Office. Broadly, the Office was charged 
with the responsibility of formulating and executing “programs in 
die coinnicjcj.il and economic fields, wJiich, by die effective use of 
govcrnincnial and private facilities, will further the commercial 
well-being of ilic Western Flcmisphcre." Fiiithcr, it was cliarged 
with tlic icsponsibility of formulation of programs “wliich, by effec¬ 
tive use of governmental and private facilities, in such fields as the 
arts and sciences, education and travel, the radio, the press, and 
the ciiieina, will further the national defense and strengdien the 
bonds between the nations of the Western Hemisphere.” 

From the inception of the Office, education has been emphasized 
in die vaiious phasc.s of the program, both in the United States 
and in die otlicr American republics. An educational advisory com¬ 
mittee was appointed by Mr Nelson A Rockefeller, Coordinator of 
Intcr-Amciican Aflaiis. Members of the committee aie Dr. John S 
Sludcbakcr, Commissioner of the United Stales Office of Education, 
Dr Geoige F Zook, President of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion; Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of die National 
Education Association; Di. George F. Johnson, Dncctor of the Edu- 
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caLion DqurimciU ol ihc NanniMi C‘ailj!>h< \Vr \((:<uif( mice; 
SuiicriiueiulciuI''i'nl(TKk II. H.ui tif r«riiii\Mll(. Ytuk, aii<i as 
cUaicman, Di. lAulicr (t'uIicIc of (lir N.Uioiial K* soun rs IM.miuixg 
Board. Kcnnclli I loll.xixd is loi of jIk 1 )ivim<iu cif St kmuo .uul 
Education an<l K. I'. lU.ivkwcll is a**MMi.it« iluMtoj. OHi^rs of tliis 
DiVisioJi arc in die t aiinim uc I )i'|» irlimni Ikiddnijs W.islniigioii, 
\X U. 


AIMS AHI> 011 ) 1 ^* JIMS 

Tlic Division considers itHfunuioii diMiiu il\ .is one fif«on elation 
and seeks to ini[)leiiu*iU its [irogiain wlirrcsei injssildc: diiough 
otiicr governmental agencies, such .is itn (ailfiir.il Relations Divi¬ 
sion of d\c Dejiarlniciil <»f State aiul lUc Umutl Stalls Otluc of 
IMucation, as wcl! as thrtnigli vMslmg privatvlv lin.imed iduca- 
tiunnl organrAniiDiis. 

Many naiioiial educational and gcncial ssaUaie aguuies have 
been engaged for many years in various types r»f ai iiviiies designed 
to give the yomh of the Unitai Si.iles a Ik tier unil< ist.iiulingof oui 
ncighbois. AinoJigrsuch organi/ationsare the Ran Aim ru .in Union, 
the Institute of IiUernationai I'aUicaiion, the (^itliolic Ifdiiuiioii 
Association, the American (^nincil on hdiuafion, thi N.iiion.il 
Education Association and its allied oigam/atums, the Piogic.ssivc 
Education Association, tlic American Juiuoi Red C'.ross, .ind many 
similar groups. Many school systems and sevei.d colleges .nid uni* 
vcrsitics have established special ciirriciiUini and admmisiiativc 
units in the area of intcr-Ameiican affairs. 

The aim of the OlTicc of the Coorthnator of liUer'AnuTic.in Af¬ 
fairs is to coordinate and in some cases sujipleincni the woik of 
existing organizations. The OfTicc will help m cvciy w.iy posable 
ill order that organizations already woiking in this .uta mav i<ni- 
tiniic and expand the work they have nndei way and wdl < luouiagc 
the inltiaiion of new projects that seem to olki clTcctivc ways m 
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wliicli to cic.Ui* .1 widci iiniicistaiKling ami appreciation of oui 
nci^hbois to tin south 

Ihc ptiinaiy (ihjcctivcsoE the Division of Science and Education 
aic: 

1 1 n Shinn!.iK' in all ilic st hoots of iIr UiiUul Slates iitidilional study 
of OUI in'ij;lilioiMo ilu‘ sonih iIr hisioiy, ^cogi.ipliy, and goveinmcnt of 
iliLir toimfms; ilu KonoiniL andsiKial umdiuons and piohicins of the 
ollic’i Aiik’i u .III I I'puhlits, liir languages, aris, aiul customs of out nciglv 
liofs, (Ik'ii ril.ihoiis wnli ihr United St.ite.s and the otliei nations of the 

woi Id 

2 'Io cn(<uiMgc .m<l supervise the pit(jai.itton and dislnlnuioii of 
Mudy units, itadung aids, pamphlcis. and other imteiials dealing with 
till' oilit 1 Anit'jii.is wliuli will hoof help lolcachcisin the Unued States 

To ciKouiage ilie picpaiaiioii am! distribution of materials dealing 
widi ihe Unih’d Stales foi use in ihe .schools of the other Americas, work¬ 
ing III close (Ofipciahon with the oHicinl educational organi/iuions in 
those cnimlncs 

'I o cm our.igc and assist the exchange of students among the iwenty- 
oiu Anuiican lejuililics 

«), 'i o enconiagi and sponsoi the study of educational programs and 
jiirihlcins in the oilu'i Ainciican icpiildics and to assise in every way 
possilile the ediuauonal ieadcis in these icpuhlics 

I UNCnoNS IN TUI UNIT I D STA’II S 

'Ilio progiain falls' imo twu ni.ijoi carcgoiics; one is iJie responsi¬ 
bility for nccjuainting youth in the United States with the other 
Anieiican lepuhlics; the other is (he task of helping inform peisons 
in the other American republics about the United States. 

One of the most impoitant funcuonsof the Olhcc is that of stimu- 
laliiig an nitcicsi among the tcachcis and school children of the 
United Slates in studying the otliei American republics This oh)cc- 
livc has l)ecn fnrihcicd in a luimbci of piojccis, some of which aic 

The puhhcalion of Among Us, an official newslcttei of the Coin- 
mitlee on Intel national Kclaiions of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation. This bullciin, five mnr< ,i >c.ir and madul VMihaut 

cost to50,000 school tcaclicis.iiul n<lniii»Mraiors, contains ndorina- 
tion conccriiMi^' available tcaclnnj* aids in die inicr-Anicrican field 
and news of value to irachcrs who ar-c ^<nucrnf’^^ widi ilu- inicr- 
Amcric.inprogiain. 

The cstahlishniciu in ihc i lllicr of I'dinaiion of .1 disirihution 
center to svluch leathers may wiiie for fire ic,ulnn^ materials on 
any subject related to inter Ainrru.m alTair*-, 

Tlic preparation and distrdHitioii of a hil)lin|»faphy under the 
auspices of tile Pan American Union, 0/ t/ic (Hho A})ier- 

ic(js. This is a valuable aiinol.Hetl list of refrrrikrs jin various sub¬ 
jects of inlcicst to elementary- and junior liipb-school stmlciits. A 
syllabus for teachers was prepared undci the atispu cs of die Ameri¬ 
can Council on Kdiicntion and distributcil to leaihei.s iiitri<’str<l in 
background reading on intcr-Ainei it an adaiis Ijtfiti Amcncan 
Bock^romuis, a bibliogiaphy prepaicd by the National Hdiication 
Association, has been made available to tcaiiicrs A srrics of pam¬ 
phlets on Latin American life forscluKil cliihlrcii has hern jircpared 
under the auspices of die Pan AnicrKan Union Umlrr dir guidance 
of Mr. Richard M. Pcrtlcwof Hroji^villc,.suu)y units for rlniu mary 
and secondary schwls have been prcparcti and disttihuird. 'Phe 
Office of Education prepared nml distributcil a bidhiin, hucr- 
American Vricndshtp "Through the Schools, which describes vaii- 
ousmtcr-Amcrican activUics iti opera! ton in sclumls diiougliout the 
United States. 

The Ofiice of Education ha& prcpare<l 150 cxhihils of trashing 
materials on the other Americas. These exhibits aie loaned without 
chaigc to schools upon request for a peruxl of two weeks 'Phese ex¬ 
hibits have been loaned to moic than one thousand schools rhioiigli- 
out the United States Displays have bei’ii .utangetl f<ir impoilaut 
educational conferences by the Office of the (!<jorflin.iioi of Inier- 
Aincrican Affairs in cotipeiadonwidi the National I’diu.uion Asso¬ 
ciation, the Office of Eclucalion, ihcPaii Ameiicaii Uni<m,aiulolhei 
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important educational agencies interested in tlic intcr-Aincrican 
program. 

During the sumiiur inoiulis consultants on various phases o£ 
iiUcr-Amcncan .sukUcs conferred witli teachers in leading teacher- 
training nisiiiutions. 'riitsc summer insiiuiics were under thcsiipcr- 
viiion of die O/Ficc of J'lducation 

Approximately tliirty ilcinomiration centers in various sections o£ 
the United Stales wcic maintained during the year 1941—1942 under 
the aus[)ices of the Ofiicc of Kclucation. These centers were estab¬ 
lished U) demonstrate under actual classroom conditions die devel¬ 
opment of teaching methods and study units in iiitcr-American 
relations. 

A list of recordings and molioa pictuies on tlic otJier Americas 
was jii'cpared and distributed by the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation. 

During tlic summci months of 1942, three courses of study were 
developed by Lincoln Scliool of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
vcnsity. Two ex[)erimental groups of students were used in develop¬ 
ing these study units which will be available for di.stribulion to 
tc.-iclicrs through tlio Office of Education Distribution Center by 
November first. 

Tlicsc are typical of the educational activities within the United 
States vvhicli Iiavc been supported by the Science and Education 
Divi.sion of tlic Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Aflairs. 
It is not a complete list. 

In addition to these activities which are primarily for elementary 
and secondary schools, a iiiiinber of projects in the field of higher 
education have been a.ssistcdby the Science and Education Division. 
Some of the college an<l uiiiveisity activities are a series of lectures 
on iiucr-Aincncan subjects before the students of certain univer¬ 
sities, the support of (he Latin American Institute at the University 
of Texas and also assistance to the Piincclon University progiam in 
Latin American sLiulics; a.ssistancc in providing special oppottu- 
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iiiticsfoi study togroujjsof siudciilsfrom ilicoilur Aiuctil.is ai die 
Uiuvcrsity of Nordi Curoluw, Uiuvcisiiy (d Peiuisylvaiiui, and 
Columbia Univcisity, a special program for (f.nmng prfisjitctivc 
teachers of I'-nglisli in the ollici American icpnlilus .u tin Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan; and a sjKcial snininei woikshop in iniei Ameri¬ 
can aflaiis at Mills Caillegc. AssiMniicc was given to hi mg deiegaics 
fiom the other Ameiioasto Ann Aihor, Michigan, foi the coii- 
fcicncc of the New haliicatioii 1‘cllowship 
Siippoii has been given to various piograms fm an c\cliangc of 
pejsonncl among the Ameiican lepublits and a ileanng house (oi 
scholarships, fellowships, and exchanges has hecn established m the 
Office of the CcKirdinatoi of Iniei-Ameriean Aff.uis 
Steps ate being taken to cncouiagc a sound cdutaiional giowtb 
in the teaching of Spanish ami Portuguese in the Unite<i States and 
the OlTicc of Cooidiuaior inainlainson its stalT a consult.ini on lan¬ 
guage study. 

Teachers from all types of scIukiIs ihiouglmm lh<- United Stales 
arc invited to wiitc for any desired leaching aids on initi-AinetK.in 
subjects. Such requests should be addicssed to t lie Division of Inlet- 
American Educational Hdaiions.Uniicd .Stales Olltte of JuluLation, 
Intenoi lUulding, Wavsbiiigloii, I) (k 'I'lic inpiests should slate tlie 
grade level or subject (oi which material isdesned. 

FTJNCI'IONS IN un OJIIIU AMI RICAN lU IMIHI ICS 

The program witliin llic United .Suites is only one phase of the 
work of the Divi-sion of Science and lulucatifin of the Olliu of 
the Coordmaioi of Intcr-Americau AfTaiis A second phase is the 
educational piograms in the other Anieriian republics Cdnef 
among these progiams is dial of entmiiaging tlie study of haigbsh 
in the schools and by aduUs in oiu neighboiiiig nations, .md of 
codpci aling in eveiy way possible wiih si bools m do otlui Ain<i- 
icas. Materials consisting of books, pamphlets, mag.unus, visual 
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aids, and oilier iiiMnn tx^n.ii helps arc i>cjnj» supjdicd upon request 
to schools in die other Americas 

In many of the ndier Ainentan r<pulilies there are Cultural In¬ 
stitutes orf;am/(d to foster the (lisscmniaiion of knowledge of die 
culiuial asjueis of (hr Uiiiinl States aiul many of these Institutes 
arereteivin/^r assist.unr fiom the Olliic of tlic (aiordinaior. 

Kccciiily dierc lias conn a demand fiom some of our net/^hhors 
for assistaiKt m s’o( .Uio/jal e<hica(«m;uid dicStienccand Itducation 
Division IS now working on a projiram in this area to meet such 
demands. 

I-Iuiulic<ls of oulstaiidiug iiuclicctual and scientific leaders from 
all the other American rcpuhlics have been brought to the United 
States for suuly, travel, and tiliscrvatlon in their fields of special 
interest. 

Tile entire program of tlic Science and Education Division is 
based upon the belief that itidividuals and nations become “good 
nciglibors” after they learn lo know each odici, to understand each 
other’s (joint of view, and, at all times, to respect each other’s right 
to (jolitical and iiuelkctual freedom. 

' 1 0 this end the Office [)lc<lges its support to all recognized agen¬ 
cies, govcrnnicmal and private, working in the field of inter-Ameri- 
can relations aiul invites the active cooperation of all (persons and 
agencies interested in expanded iclations among the American 
republics. 


Intensive work in the English language, for Latin Americans whose 
govcinmcnis have sent diem to the United States on special missions or 
as students, is now provided free of charge in Washington, D. C This 
progiani is under the sponsoiship of the Public Schools of the Distiict of 
C-olurnhia, the Amcritani/ation School Association, and the National 
I',(Ideation Association, in c<K»peralioii with the Office of Inier-Amci lean 
Affairs- 



WHAT IS THH IN'I'I'-K-AMMUCAN DI-.MONS'l'RA riON 
CI'.N'l'I'.R l'R()|h(ri'^ 

in I.IN K. MA(.KINH)sil 

Coor^iitfufoi, Intel-, inteiitiin Penioiuniititin (.cnfci I'rnfat, 
Umidi .S’Mfft Pf/nc of luliiiiifnyii 

The question raisal hy the ikIc of (his .irtu h is fietjuenily .iskccl 
by corrcspondcnis aiul hy visiiois lotlic Uniicil St.iits OHilc of hilii* 
calion, la answetj the ptojcci is one in.uh possible hy the Oll'icc of 
die Coorilinaior of Ini.cr-Amciic.in Affairs for the piirposc of cm- 
phasr/ang inlci-Anicncnn slvulics in ilic cdnc.iiion.il piogi.im of 
elementary .itul secondary .scIwkiIs, tc.iclicrs (.ollcgcs-. ,nid univcr' 
sides. There arc ihiriy spots on die m.ip of ilicUniud .Si.ucs leprc- 
scating school systems or colleges that liave a loosely organi/.cd 
working iclatioitship .miong ihcmsclvcs, .uul .i mon di finite rela¬ 
tion to the UiuLcil St.ues OlTicc of I’aluc.uion through field rque- 
sciuativcs of whom liicro weic three working in as ni.uiy si ci ions of 
the country during tlic first six monilis of 

niGiNNiNos omin i»roj}<t 

In the late fall of iy.^i ,i mimhcr of .schools which wcio alic.uly 
engaged in inter-American activities, or wliich h.id Ixcn ictom- 
mended by State supeiimcmlcius of public insiiuciion, wcic in¬ 
vited to cooperate with the United Stales Ollice of JsdiK.iiion in de¬ 
veloping a program foi the study of the oilier Amcric.in icpnblics 
Such a program was dc.signcd to result inbcttei iimlersiandnig .ind 
gieater apprcci.alion of our neighbors to the south, on the [).nt of 
boys .and girls, young people in high scliools, .uid young men .uul 
women of college level. These ccmciswcie spoiled iluoughoui die 
coimiry from New YoiktoCalifoiiii.1 and fioni Micliig.in lo'I'cx.is. 

A few centers consisled of a single sduxd, oi a sni.ill sdiool sys¬ 
tem, or several schools in a large city .system. Moie wei e rc prcsciiicd 
by a teachers college or university allied with ciiy schools, oi with 
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scliools and colleges within a radius of 50 to 100 miles County sys¬ 
tems of schools^ Stale dcparuncnis of education, and parocliial 
schools rc[)rcscnitd other types As shown in one of the articles that 
follows, a center witli ns ccwpcrating units sometimes consisted of 
as many as half a hundred schools. In this day and age when the 
principle of variation is stressed in contrast to a set pattern of educa¬ 
tion, the centers that consliluttd the project were so individual that 
there was no typical center. Each had its own organization and jiro- 
grain of activities developed in the light of needs, resources, and 
interests. 

IIASIS l«*OR THE PROGRAM 

The onicc of Education, since it is essentially a service organiza¬ 
tion, had no set program to impose. Instead it offered leadership in 
the foim of field representatives who liad the qualifications pri¬ 
marily of good siijjcrvisors, but who had a genuine interest and 
some background of experience with things Latin Amei lean. These 
staff members had arrived at some common understandings through 
preliminary conferences in which they had discussed the possibil¬ 
ities foi tile program, and had exposed diemselves to many points of 
view m terms oC persons in Washington connected with inter- 
Amcrican programs. 

Such principles as the following were adopted as guides to tlimk- 
ingand discussion with persons m local centers; 

1. Tlic progi.im should be a caiitmuous one beginning with children 
in early clenieiitary grades and continunig Into the college level. 

2. The program should cm acioss all subjcct-matler lines, including 
every aspect of the school pjogram which could emphasize the other 
American icpulilics 111 a n.Uuinl rather than a forced way. 

The juogt am should be integrated into the ongoing school activities 
wherever [lossihlc, i.rilici than intiodiiccil as .1 new subject or unit. 

4 The piogiaiii should he adapted to the maturity of tlic children 
concei lied. 

5. Tlie progiam .should cmphasi/e uiicleislamhng and appreciation of 
Spaiu.sli-s])caking people in the cominanitics related to the project 
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riMlWSA'I WORK 

After a prciimiii.iry tnnfcrrmr f»f .1 week in W.islniijpon, ilic 
field representatives’.111(1 tlieofluecfHinim.iloi of the propYi visited 
several piospeclive centers as a fjnmp 'I hen rai h rr jnesenlalive be¬ 
gan initial visits to ccniefs in Ins ana. I le vsorkril iliimigh a local 
coordin.itnr who was iisiialiy assisidl l>v a si< e nng i oinnnuce repre¬ 
senting i\U sclnxil levels an<l inicitsis, Stinuiimes lay eni/etis were 
members of tins group, and in stveial iiistamt s snub iits weic also 
jiicliitJcd During the [leriod January ilinuigh June field lepic- 
scntaijvcs visited the centers ajipioxiinalely ibre<- nines each. They 
sent to ilic office diary records of then visits, wliuli in turn weic 
used as a basis for a .scries of cxclmngt Icileis to cenu rs 
Many units of work were oi^.nu/cd .inti seni in, Inu they served 
their most important purpose ui stimulating the tlunking (>( the 
teachers who developed them. These tangihb ouuomes will be 
slinrcd with the other ccnter.s in .some rinjilband form in iciins of 
those materials iliat m.ike a unujuc coniiilniiKui. 

Many units now produced are of the subjtd mailer type, but 
there is a trcml toward the experience uiiu wliicii organi/t s (.onieni 
around suck themes as "Travel by Aii t<i ,Soiulv Atnei u ,1” 01 "h'stah- 
lishiiig Fricrulship and UiulcrManding Ikuvteii Spanish s[)e.iking 
and English-speaking Childicn.” 

■aviMs OF Acrnvmis 

Specific details of centei nctivitic.s arc shown in the San Jki- 
n.ardino County report But in all centers ic.ichers and hoys and git Is 
showed ingenuity in adapting mntennU .ind pin poses to the siin.i- 
tion as they found it. In Rcdlaiuks, C.ilifornu, all .rvailahlc matci ials 
for loan were assembled tna vacant classrrKuu so that tc.iclicj s luiglii 
see these as a unit and migliL hnirow items foi individn.il use 
Assembled here were .also some of the recouls of cliikJicirs work 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico, students in a .senior history class 
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deckled to U)kc an inventory of all available library materials in 
then tity. They ihvuicd themselves into throe committees* one to 
list all books on (hcothci American icpublics that were to be found 
in the scb(K)l librai ies, a second to do the same for the public library, 
and the third foi the Umveisity of New Mexico Library. TJic result 
was a (.ard-indexed file of approximately 600 cards cross referenced 
to show author, coiintiy, and topic. The file was made available to 
all people in the coininumly who were interested in using it 

In Detroit, Michigan, a tea was given foi high-school teachers of 
the city who had traveled in the other American republics. Invited 
also were persons from South and Central American countries now 
living in Detroit. 

Many centers kept scrajdKxiks of publicity in relation to the proj¬ 
ect. Conferences, worksliops, use of motion pictuics and radio, a 
lectuic scries open to the public, special libiary collections, and mu¬ 
seum cxliibics were among (he activities that were varied in unique 
ways. 

OU'IVOMLS 

The values (if the project arc diflficitlt to set down on paper. Tlie 
activities enumerated arc outward evidences of inward growth. In 
submitting final lepoits centers have indicated that changes in point 
of view have developed m teachers and students with respect to the 
other American icpublics; that the inter-American idea has been 
incorporated in all subjects at all levels where the connection is a 
natural one; that in-scrvicc and pre-service programs for teacher 
education arc being mcxliiicd: and that they have adopted the pro¬ 
gram on a long-time rather than on an emergency basis. 



INITIATINC; A PROCJRAM TOR IvMPHASI/INC; 
iNTI'^R-AMI-.RUiAN I*RIKNI)SH 1 P IN 'nii^ 
SCIIOOI.S 
win TAM r. MMumm 
Pfofestoi of I (itic>ino»,Syithu(c IhiitrrofY* 

The liiLcr-Ainerkan Dcinoiistr.Uioii (knicr Project is a dynamic 
example of what can he act(>niplidie<l when ilie adinini'iirnlor leads 
the way in cflectin^ tliosc conditiom which encourage all nicmhcrs 
of the school orgaiu'/iation lo use ilicir special rcsouiccs and capaci¬ 
ties. Throughout the United Slates, tctichcrs, principals, supervisors, 
college deans, and heads of departments have contiihutcd time, 
effort, and material resources to the promoiinn of intcr-AmcricaiT 
understanding. The result is tangibly reflected In clinngcd programs 
and schedules, confcicntcs, worksliops, and a wide range of in¬ 
structional aids. 

The program w.as initiated in the fall of 19p as a phase of war¬ 
time emergency education by the Uniie<i States Oflicc t)f Julucaiion 
in cooperation with the Office of the Oioniinaior of Inier-Aincrican 
Affairs. The Commissioner of Kducaiioii first invited vSiatc Super¬ 
intendents of Public Instruction lo recommend as possible dcinon- 
sirniioji centers any schools in then respective systems which had 
already shown interest in cultures and relationships of the western 
hemisphere. Subsequently he issued requests to ihe ashumistrators 
of the recommended schools for a slcscripUon of their work in this 
area and a statement as to whether they would like to woik as dem¬ 
onstration centers for the remainder of the fiscal ycai. 

The staff of the Intel-American Kducatioii I )cnionsir.iiion tknicr 
Project formulated icniativc critetia for sclcuing and oigani/ing 


* Dr Mckliior, on lc.ive ot ntt5cni.c from Syrjiinr srrvril m Siijk rviMir .iiid 1 itlcl 

Ueprcseniativc, Intcr-AnicrK.iu Oenter UuikcI vSuus Otln-c of 

Education 
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the centers. In January ami Fcbiuary 1942 tlic field representatives 
visited the pioposed centers. 

Tin I/XIAI. PROC7RAM LVOLVI S 

Tile local adnuiiistraUH cilhet retained for himself or delegated 
adminisli alive icsponsihilily to a qualified individual who scivcd as 
the local ciKirdinator 'Togeilicr they selected persons to form a 
miclctjs for a cc/UmI ummiiUcc to assist in policy foiming and 
planning. 

In all eases the general puipose of the national program was pre¬ 
sented and accepted. This gcncial purpose was "to assist teachers at 
the elcmcntniy, secomlary and collegiate levels in developing a 
sound cduc.iiional piogr.im as one means for realizing understand¬ 
ing of and appicciation for the other American culcurcs and 
destiny " 

Local plans centered alxiut one or more of these activities, (i) 
claidying puipose, (2) identifying and introducing to each other 
die vanous persons and groups in the community capable of con- 
tiihiuing signiricaiuly to the piogram, (3) developing plans for 
iclcasing these poteiilialilics, (4) locating and putting to work the 
avadahlc local rcsoui ccs for developing die program. 

The local ccKiulinatoi and his committee at once instituted a pre- 
limm.iry sui vcy foi dehmlc information about these typical aspects 
of the problem: 

I. Wh.U .Kliviucs hc.iriiig on intci-American understanding and 
friendly lel.iiinns ml [iiesent in school and community? 

2 What Lourses may he expanded to intludc some phase of the intei- 
Anicru.in piohlem ? Wlieie c.in and should suhslitiuions he made? What 
new anuses au needed? .\\ wh.u levels can these course changes be 
efTe'cleel wilhoui viol.iting crluc.ilional piinciplcs? 

3,. Who e.ui connilnile as oigani/cis,as souiccs of spcciali/ed informa¬ 
tion, .is e spt i imeiu.ihsis foi innovations? 

Wh:ii lieioks, ji.impliUls, and fiisihand siudy sources arc available? 

5 'lo whiit exfcui e.iii talents of sc)ior>I personnel be cnpit.ibzcel upon 
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ami cdKirdinaictl for .idin»nMi,iUv<’»vr’vru.\tid!,in «’\j‘^rj«ornv.il iratliing 
service? 

(i. To svhai c,m\ iiiiaiurs au«l rtjuijuanir now .n ail.ililr mKcou, 

or make sulisutuiums lo inthulc^ nldr»l sn vurs ^ 

7 Wli.il inthvulu.ih atid iin^ iir .iin) piihlit ap in irs tan ((Kipcratc Ui 
advaiuaf’c ^ 

il. I low can llir desrlopin^ pliasis of llip <iiimnniiij; pioi'i.ini lu nicl, 
resulting rtcliKvcmcnis csaliMitd anil sli irrd from iiinr lo nine ? 

AtlMINlM'KAllM I'Aril-RNS Oil I Ik 

Mciluxls for arriviag .« the answers lo tljesc cpiosnons varied in 
pioccdurc and unturnKs in terms of such (acims as llicsc: tl»c per¬ 
sonality and tcchnujue nf the Uical ciKirchiuilnr, the quality and ex¬ 
tent of human ami dillitr availahlc rcscmrec matrnah, the ahscncc 
01 presence of rcsisinncc Ui new social ideas, ilic nmouiii of time re¬ 
quired for "thawing out" the prevailing academic pattern, (he 
spread of already existing inicicst in and knowledge of the Amer¬ 
icas among teachers and comtnuniiy leaders. 

A brief consideration of three siliialions will illiisiiatc common 
adininislrativc procedures. A university (hioiigh us local coordina¬ 
tor, appointed by the dean ftoni the sclnxd of education, arranged 
for the initial meeting three weeks in adv.uics of the date, P.irtici- 
pnnls included city and county .school .siipciinieii(ients, principals, 
the deans of two near-by leacUeiA colleges and of another univer¬ 
sity, a representative of the United Statei, Odkc of h'duc ation, and 
deans or heads of departments of colleges on the campus, 

The four-session conference opened with a symposium by eight 
heads of university departmenU on “ Wh.il can my ilcpartmcru con¬ 
tribute to the general program of iiitcr-American education and 
particularly to pre-service and in-service teacher cikicaiion Most 
of the participants liatl spent sonic ycar,s in one or more of the oilier 
American countries as specialists in engineering, agriiiiUiirc, or 
commerce. 

In the second session the school admini.strators consult red these 
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problems. "Wlmican we coiuributc to the national progiam?” and 
“How can we use tlic univcisky start in our ui-scrvicc teacher edu¬ 
cation piograin^” At the dosing scs'iioii discu.SMon was led by rep- 
fcsciiiativcs of ilie State Pcpaitincm of J'.ducation, the United 
States OlfiLc of Kducanon, and die cooperating colleges. 

In the light of the total discussion ,1 small committee Iieaded by 
the local coordinator draftcsl (dilative plans involving both imme¬ 
diate and long-tune ohjcttivcs. I.^ttcrs embodying these were sent 
by the local crxirdmator to the codfjcrnting school administratois. 
Soon the program was under way on the university campus, in the 
local school .system, in nenr-hy county, Village, aiKl city schools, and 
colleges witliin a radius of 75 miles. 

A STATE 'IJ AOIll RS COLU GC INlTIA'IfeS ITS PROGRAM 

'I'he president of a Stale icaciicis college invited the cntiie pro¬ 
fessional start to confer with the field representative of the United 
State.s OfTicc of hdueation. The purpose and need for a national 
program were explained. The local coordinator, previously selected 
by the president in this case, led an informal discussion to clear up 
points and to foster fiee expression of opinion. 

Small groups then volunteered to survey: (i) personnel, on and 
off campus, iiifoimctl on intcr-Aincncan affairs 01 holding strategic 
positions in the local education program; (2) other college resources 
—library and departmental equipment materials; (3) community 
resources—public and private museum and art collections, commer¬ 
cial stores and shops, and programs of social, educational, and serv¬ 
ice clubs. 

The cursory survey occupied approximately a week at the end of 
whicli tentative reports were pj esented to the stnfl as a whole. Given 
freedom and encouragement all committees zestfully pursued their 
respective objectives as each step opened up new fields for explora- 
tion.For example, ihepcisonnel survey expanded .and became more 
tictailcd to include local persons iiilcrcstcd in dirtcrcnt aspects of 
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iiUcr-Amcncaii ;iftuirs• - comjuKci^, |>.un(crs wnlcrs, Ictuircrs, 
forum Icatiers, ccr.imi'iis, archucus.ajjncuUunsis, l\omc 

economists, costume designers, ininior drtoj.iiors, r.uiio com¬ 
mentators, photographers,dantcis, teachers, and iii(hisiria]ists. An¬ 
other insiatiLc is that of tlic .drratly fuimionmg ( uiriLiiIum group 
which worked with heads of dcpartinciits .uul it.u hers Iistmg pos¬ 
sible areas for enrichment of curiicnLi tiirough mtci-American 
materials. 

A CIIV S(‘IIIK)I, SYMtM 

Ii\ a city school system (he •;upcrinictid<*(\t hrought together a 
group of approximately 27 people rcpresenimg v.vnons levels and 
departments to serve as a phinmngcoinnntKc. Adilol to this group 
were the county supcrinlcndcnr of sdKwds, .1 repn scnt.mvc of the 
State dcparimcnl of education, a repnsennuivc <tf a private Amcri- 
caiii/.ation agency in the community, and the field representative 
who was making her first visit m the aica, 'Tins gunip, silting in 
conference, attempted to answer the following ijucsiionst 

1. What arc the PluK'uis Unum High St IkhiIs.iiuI JnmorCtdhgt now 
doing 10 proinme the Ciootl Ncighhoi l*oIi<y^ 

2 What aic the plans and scrvucsof the UiiMctl Slates Olliu' of Ihluta- 
lion ill the devetopinem of die Iiiier-AimTit.aii Deintuisoaiion Clenicr 
Prtjjctt? 

3. How can the picsciil [irogiam of the PluKinx Union I ligli .Schools 
be extended to jirovidc incrc.i.sc<l opjiortuimy for suidenis to undcisi.nnd 
and appreciiUe the odici Ameiic.in icpnhhcs'’ 

Each person present had an opportunity to c.x[)rt\ss Ins ojiinion witli 
regard to tlicsc questions, A summary of tliesc stnieincnh was used 
as a starting point in planning llic local program. 

ADMims-l-RATlVL TrcUNlQUKS WHICH IMPI.VMINIM) ’IHI PIUK.KAM 

The cxpciicnce of the most cficclivc local groups le.ids to the 
conclusion that a school initiating changes in the instructional 
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piitlcni sJiouJd clcjnojistrnte, among others, the following major 
techniques: 

I Chvc early aUenUon to the appoiiumcnt and delegation of authority 
to a unifying cxecuiivc and/m ativisory orgaiii/ation composed of a local 
cooidinaioi and rcpicscntativcs of professional and lay groups (The 
l(Kal cooidinaioi must he chosen With icfcrence to Ins knowledge of 
die local peisonncl, iiucicst in the curriculum and organization, skill 
in human cnginccnng, and available lime and resources for executive 
detail) 

2. Allow tune for icgiil.u meeting': of members of planning and ad¬ 
visory gioiips. 

^ Make groups cinjihasi/ang the inicr-Amencan aspects of the school 
program, in so f.ir as possible, identical with, or have them work as a part 
of, any already functioning professional committees. 

4 Dctciininc ilic breadth and depth of the iiiLer-American emphasis 
by local condiiions 

Iunj)hasi'/e tlie fact that pioinotion of inter-American aspects of 
gcncr.d cdiic.uion will provide a sound basis for curriculum siudy, the 
use of loc.il rcsoinccs, closer co<»rclinaiion of entire professional sialt and 
suulcnls. 

C) Try to render ilic services desired by any individual or ctxiperating 
gioiip 1*01 example, .it the very outset make available on as wide a scope 
as possible sucii basic lefeiencc sources as hooks, pamplilets, photographs, 
rcalia, music.il recordings, films, slides, maps, prints 

7. Pl.m to use all dcsiiablc potential human and othei rcsoinccs bear¬ 
ing on ihc m.iny aspects of intcr-Amcncan culluial education. 

8. Observe die jmnciplcs of cooper.ilivc and creative supervision in 
coordinating the elToiis and icsourccs of professors, instructors, pnnci- 
p.ils, and supci visors to work with classroom teachers, lemembcring that 
alihougli sumiilaiion may come from outside forces true growth comes 
from within the individual, the school, ,inci the system. 

9. Visuali/c c.icli ccnici as an ever cnlaiging center where the interests 
of additional ciKijicialing gioups from contiguous arc.is aie met 

10 Seal eh coiisl.iiuly for those expciicnccs that lead to positive atti¬ 
tudes, avnlieiUic concc[)ls, the climinaium of siipeificial tc.iching, and the 
dcvclopini'iii of sound techniques foi happy and successful gioup inter¬ 
action. 
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The procedure'; lisU'<l .uc Ijpit.il cif pr.u rices ff>IIowcd 
by iKlminisiiwloiS' l<K.vd Mtpcniuciulcius, supniuieiulciUs, 

curnciiliim direciors. Si.iic, uiy. -ind vomjUy n\i)*u'> iSMi*., dinctors 
of (raining sclinols, iiirsnh'iiis f»f W.uhei's in\lTgr<., ,nid wlio 

made it possible foi (lie Inifi-Ainnnan 1 )un<in''ii.inon fanici 
Project to get undci way in riicii uiiniiiiiintn s 

With prtsciif d.iy cvniis liigliliglirmi' llir uuj’miUHf nf real under- 
standing aim mg n.iiinns,r(r<iHs air hung ni idr um oi rr (( I he inojc uiin- 
inou iniscniuopnons ihom Nnrili Aiiirnian^ 1 ins is p iriiuil iriy true in 
the ease nC I.atm Aiueraa 

Iwideiice of iiilucst along ihtso luRS Ins huu ilu inose to sci up 
libraries of Uiutcd Mates tulmre m Hispanic Aiiieiua .Stub mi institu¬ 
tion orgam/fd by ilio Aiiuiuaii fahraiv Assjui.moii was l.iiimhul m 
Mexico (aiy m April, the iSciipiiiiui PraiiKliii I iluarv AiiotUei is lo be 
established m Maiugua, Nicaiagii.i A ihud will br uju uul iii Monie- 
vidco, Uruguay, m lUc near fiuiirr. Aiihiu I r«r<ipp, bbraiuin of ilie 
Micklle Amcucaii Research Iiistiuucai liiUiii Univetsns, Kc\vOilcans, 
has been employed by the fVnurRaii CniiiKil uf 1 «ai iicd ,S(h jcties and is 
now In Montevideo to cstabhsU .iiul dirtci iht hbiais 
Mr Gioj)|) has also scivcA as cli.uriuaii ol tlw Aiouu m l.ibi.iry Asso 
elation (Committee on Library Cainpet.ittdu with I. mo Aioern,» 'i'lus 
GoinnutCcc, working ondcr a grant <il Syt,‘‘i'‘o (nun «h< Rnckrfelkr 
Foundation, concluded a lUrce-ycar sitivly o( Laon Aon nean .o ovmes 
earlier tins ycai. One oC its inaptr aims has been ilic co mon uf a wuki 
knowledge and undcrstaiRlmg of Noiih Ameinan cvdtuie m Latin 
American countries As a rcsiiliof its studies die (aannmuc fuiiud dial 
books in English and Spanish on North America have uoi been available 
to the general public—with the lesiili, they com hided, ihat du overage 
Latin Amcric,in has a svarjitd picture nf Unueil States customs and 
habits. 

The Committee .dso discovered that Umictl Si.lies liht itics m t'..ih- 
forma, Oiegon, and Washington have die hugest book colkciions on 
Latin America. Next in oiUer svcie die States of An/,oil. i. New Me mco, 
Oklahoma, and Texas luicrcsi seemed to l>c ai us lowisi elili in die 
northwestern States, exclusive of Washmgion and Oie)^im t ‘uh s wlioo 
public libiaries icported the largest colleiiions weie Lu'. .Angi k^. Min 
ncapolis, Jersey City, and St laivus. 



COMMUNl 1 Y KI srONSI-. 'lO INTJvK-AMKRICAN 
/■DUC-A'I ION ACTIVITY 

III mil \ I'Ai KI s 

,Hit r fniinn SihooJ, 

W.nfmij^hni. I) • 

Soimwliin 111 li'i il.iiiy miUiiiiii Mis. Rui)S(:v<.li: cxpicssul the 
luijiL ili.it lu'inisiilii'M Milul.iriiy ihnm)»li fiicniUliii) iind unclci- 
stiiiuini^ ini}»!ii liriOiiK .» |u'i>|>|A luovcmciu Doubtless, Mrs. 
RoosrviU li.ui 111 inmil flir s.mu ilioii^ht wbicli Senor Gonzalo 
Bl.uKii M.uj.is, A)^in nlhii.il An.nlic of the Mexican Embassy in 
Wasliuigton, D C ,< \(ues'.(il hi .i sjncih af a Latin Ameiican fiesta 
in Aims, Okl ihniu.i. M.iy o, lui.** "We people of the Ameiicas 
have lilt's inu nlc ils. we ln\« the s.ime freedom i our desunics me 
tile Siimt ; d.iiij;< I foi one is tl.inj'ei for,ill." 

"Coniinon nh.ils." .i m'iim t»f "ctiinnioii dcsliny," and threat of 
common d.inp,ei ait ptoM ifnl foitcs opciating to bring peoples of 
the wesK'Mi heniisplo le iiUo tlonr itl.iiionsliip and better imdcr- 
st.'imling hut rMf<ifi.il lel.ttioiis .iikJ miito.d iin<)er.st.intling must 
benioKtl in knowlt dgetrl iht i iilmresof our neighbor mg itpublics 
and in aeciii.iii' infoini.uion about tiuii n.uional life. Such knowl¬ 
edge ,ntd infill in iMon v.t n not genei.iUy thssemiiuited among the 
people of rlu UmUil Si.iies wlun the threat of common danger 
suddenly 111.uK ns .iw.iie of om imglibois to die south The story of 
the LollectioM and divsimmalion of inforinalion .ihout the other 
Amernan repnldii s hui jnoje tspeii.illy the story of die response 
of cominumiv gnaips loss,ml understanding the people of Latin 
Ameina, \'> ihk of ih« iiiosi inunMing chapteis in American 
ediieaiioii 

Iiifot in.d hill piiwi I Ini t dui.iuonal ag< lu ks, mkIi as motion pic¬ 
tures, radio i. h.ims, ii.i\11 .ig< iitit s, puhlisln is, all h.ivc respoiulcil 

* Oil lr,i\ r ] mil ir \ |uiir i g i In M n jin .-iiiiinc i it llic In*'' Aim ni iii Hi riniiisi r i liiiii 
t'cilter l‘rii)ril n( ilir t intnl Si ilr (l|{i,> ol I iltu ilnili 
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to the j)C(jj>lc's (icni.UKl f<»r mformaurm; or^.ini^niions 

with CIVIC Jiul c(lucaUOii;il pr<)j»r.mu li.uc •'^jiighi rn translate this 
mforinaiion into nndcrsiaiulmg ,mil .\ {erlin^; of gooil nci^hhor- 
lincssj Ciovcrnnicnt a^ciitics li.ivr .srt up ,i jirojjt.iiii for collecting 
ancUhsscniin.itmg information .ilxmi thcotln r Auutk.is 

I’ROJM^rs 01 C^>V1RNM1M Al IVS 

Tor the most ])arl iltcsc minicrous atiivuics have lun Uccn ern- 
tcml ill the schools. 'Hie Donionsiratton ('^nicr Proicct of the 
United States Olhcc of Kducalion was an jutinipt to focvis all of 
this iiiforrnauon and activity upon the enrichment of the educa¬ 
tional progiam. In the area of comnmnuy .uiivUics luiu h ground¬ 
work had already hem done by the OfTiLi of tlic Oionlin.uor of 
Itucr>Amcric.ia Affairs. On April r» icprcscutaiivcs of 26 
national women’s orgaiii/.alions met in amfcrciicc willi the Co¬ 
ordinator of Intcr-Amcrican A/Taiis “to umsnlci a program that 
would further the defense effort and serve as a permanent extension 
of the good ncighlxir program ” 

'I'hrce of the four major fields of clfort agre<d ujKin are directly 
related to a sound program of school mid toiiimnnuy c<H)j>ciation 
and have received major emphasis in tire Dcmonvtraiion Center 
Project. 

Field representatives from the United States Ollicc of IMucation 
found local groups of these national org.uii/.aiums very lulpfvd m 
establishing the DcmonstriUmn Oenter Piojctl. Loc.d le.uU rs served 
with school officials on the "planning or stccimg” committee for 
each center. Where school funds wcic not available they iinanccd 
the purchase of books for cliiUUcn’s use. Travelers loaned their 
treasures to bring together an exhibit of the art and eiihuie of the 
“ether Americas” Isvciy center found some traveici in its midst 
who was willing to talk with socUl-scicncc classes m the scIkkiI and 
to share pictures biought hack finni nips* 
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EXAMPLLS or COMMUNll'Y ACnVlTIES 

The Demonstration Center at Terre Haute, Indiana, made an 
inventory o£ all of its citizens who had traveled in the other Amer¬ 
ican icpuhhcs. The school i.ulio progiam built aiound the "Good 
Neighbor" theme plans to feature a series of interviews in which 
students and citizens will be brought together for discussion of 
intei-Amcrican problems. 

The need for securing adequate speakers on inter-American re¬ 
lations was met by centeis in many ways Universities having in 
their midst a group of Latin American students have been quick to 
see the twofokl value of having these students go as speakers to 
community groups. Latin American students at the University of 
Michigan have oiganizcd themselves into a club that (i) speaks 
foi Latin Amciica m university circles and (2) provides speakers 
for community progiams. Latin American students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Florida put on a weekly radio program that is broadcast 
to the entire Slate. Notic Dame has organized a seties of panel- 
chscussion progiams using Latin American students and students 
from the United Stales. These panel groups have gone into colleges 
and high schools all through the Middle West stimulating study 
and discussion wherever they arc heard. 

Women’s oiganizations have cooperated in bringing to the 
United States distinguished women from other American repub¬ 
lics. Clubs in Miincic, Indiana, shared these speakers with students 
of the high scliool by making it possible for the speakers to appear 
at a school assembly The Planners Club of Detroit shows con- 
cci ictl community action at its best. 

On Apiil 14, 1942, representatives from 33 city-wide organiza¬ 
tions met in an all-day confciciicc to considci ways and means of 
fuithcring inter-Amcucaii understanding thiough their programs 
for 1943 While this was not the first meeting of the Planners Club, 
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It was the first iiuic all <»rgaui/.«in»s U.i>( touu ulraicd ujioii one 
sub'iccl of sludy, '1 lie jujIiIk iibr.irs brim^hl l«i tlir (onf< rcncc an 
of available luniks ainl nt.Krn.its 'I'lir Ohiltlrrn's Museum 
used the exhibit fmm the Ld»raiy Scivne Divmsuui of the United 
Stales Offiee of bdiRatum as tiu' iMidcns fnr m rxiiilnl of rcaliu, 
CJroiips from publie hIkkiIs provniul ninsu. 'Jlir juo|^raiii com- 
miuco arranged a secies of nine “rrMmr<r tiuTtnu^s” on vaiious 
phases of intcr-Anu'i M an study. Vnumiinu I, aim Amrrii..iJis living 
in Dciiojt and its environs s.ii on flio (Miirls of iheu “resource 
groups” viiul gave invaluable assisuuue lo unjuiring program plan¬ 
ners. As a climax to a most .stiinulatiiiji; jirogr.nn, Nfadain Miila 
Domiengue/-, wife of (he Caiiisiil fioni jMoxko, sang a group of 
Mexican songs. 

Dislinguislied rcprcsciuaiivcs t»f ilu' otli<r AinerRan i ('publics 
servingllicirgovermnerUsjn tin Uniletl Slates have been most gen¬ 
erous in giving tiiuc to commuiuiy fuiutions Happily, eluldrcn 
liavc been .slimulatcil U> make fi tends of ihe many Sji.unsb speaking 
children wiilnn ilicirown neiglilxuluKwls. 

AOnVllJfS IN KtlRAI. (OMMUNIlIfS 

The programs dcsciibed are Ix'ing curried on in laig( (ities 'Hie 
Depaumentof Agdculture working tUimigb (be divisions of Agri¬ 
cultural Adjustment AdmniiMialioii and Koieign Agnculiural Re¬ 
lations has a iinkpie jiiogram for bringing tlie (iood Neighbor 
Policy to rural coininiiiiitics. M(»c than half (lie peo[de of ilie west¬ 
ern hemisphere live in rural commimiiies. U is impoitani that the 
farmers of the Americas become aware of catii other. Using all 
local gioups of the farm coinmuiiiiy^ its uiunty organi/.idon, its 
4-H clubs, its fairs, its pavades, and other means, llu' Depaiiinent 
of Agriculture has created a fiesta progiarn wide h c( nlcrs alien lion 
upon our neiglihors to llic .south, 'J*he cciiiral fe.Knie of ihe /ic si.i js 
an exhibit sent out by (he nepaiimcut tvf Agru uUure svliich is dis¬ 
played by business firms m the community. Dm mg llu' dales of the 
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fiesta the people live the life of a Latin American community. Mo- 
tion*[)ictuie houses show Latin American films, local papers feature 
news and information about Latin American republics; scliool chil¬ 
dren Icain songs, dances, and games; bands play Latin American 
music The fiesta closes witli a mass meeting at which a distin- 
guislicd Latin Aiuciican is the principal speaker 

The first fiesta was held in Greenfield, Iowa, on Pan American 
Day, April i^, 1941. During that year 14 similar fiestas were held in 
Iowa, Missoni i, Ncbiaska, Coloiado, California, and Florida. The 
significance of the fiesta program was expressed in an editorial in 
the Daily Record, Omaha, Nebraska, May 2, 1941. "On my way 
back to Omaha, absoilicd still in the impressive Pan American cele¬ 
bration, I could not help tliinking that the little town of Greenfield, 
hidden in the licai L of the com belt, might well be recorded in the 
future as tlic cnulle of true Pan Americanism, of tliat genuine Pan 
Americanism that transcends diplomatic protocols and political 
treaties and becomes a living reality in the hearts and minds of the 
American people." 

The quality of good educational progiams is determined by the 
extent to wliicli they reach out of the school and into die commu¬ 
nity. The inlcr-Amcrican program more than satisfies this require¬ 
ment. 

Truly a "people’s movement” has been born—a movement in 
which school children and adults, local and national agencies, the 
people’s own 01 ganization and institutions unite in activity to bring 
about good will toward those with whom we share so much of our 
national heritage. 



INTER-AMKHICAN l-KlhNDSHlV 'niKOUCiH Tlib 
PUIU-U: SCHOOLS OI- LOUISIANA 


S. R. I'MMONS 

Snfieri'$(or of iSt/t/./Z SfiuUeh *SliUe Uepjifuictit of I'Juimioii, and 
lAKal Caotdimitor, Infer-,'inicncun Pcnion tnation 
Center Profci t for I.iimuatia 

The Intcr-Amcrican HncmLIiip Program imnatnl in the vSiatcof 
Louisiana at die bcgiunmg oC the stioml semester of die school scs* 
Sion 1941-1942 was launclictl on a Siaic-wulc basis. 


i>tmpOM; 


The program hath wo purposes: (i) lo help the Ixiy*; anti girls of 
the elementary- anti sccontlary-scliool levels to g.un through die 
public schools of the Stale an allituilc of grMxl will low.irtl, and a 
better undcrstaiuling ami an appreciation of, our nciglilxirs in die 
other American republics; (2) to secure the aid of the leatlicis and 
supervisors and various schtxd units in prcjxinng materials of in¬ 
struction for continuing a peiinaneiit imcr-Ainerii.an program in 
the public schools. 


OROANIZM'IOW 


The State supervisor of social studies was appointed ciKinlinalor. 
Other State supervisors assisted in the program wherever possible. 
The 78 supervisors in tlic parish and city systems of the State were 
invited by the State Department of Education to help plan jiul ini¬ 
tiate the program, Their approval was sought before a program was 
launched throughout Lovnsiann. 

The State librarian and thesupervisor of audio-visual aiils hcl[)cil 
in preparing bibliographies and lists of available films and slides 
and distributed them to the teachers of tlic State; the supcivisors 
of Negro education initiated a program m tiic Negro scliools; the 
physical-education department gave help dealing with Latin Amer¬ 
ican dances; the home-economics department has been active in 
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seeing that units dealing with Latin American menus and costumes 
were taught; the music dcpaitmcntlias cncouiagcd the teaching of 
Latin American songs and the study of outstanding composers; the 
primary department has been very active in seeing that units are 
developed and taught that aic appropriate to the grade level of die 
first thicc grades; the Jsng!i.sJi supervisor Jias stressed the introduc¬ 
tion of Latin American hleraluic and the study of Latin American 
writers. 'Lhe science and commcicial supervisors have stressed the 
teaching of units related to their fields. Furlhcrmorc, we have at¬ 
tempted to acquaint the child with the natural environment of die 
people of the other American republics—their habits, their customs 
of living, their economic condition, the history of these countries, 
and the iiUcrtlcjicndcnce of the United States and our neighbors to 
the south. 

After the program was launched, the greatest handicaps encoun¬ 
tered in the program were the tcaclicr’s lack of background and the 
scarcity of suilnhle study and teaching materials. Many books and 
teaching materials were soon collected through the cooperation of 
the United Slates Office of Education, the Louisiana State Depart¬ 
ment of Education, TwOiusiana State University, the State colleges, 
and local school units. Louisiana State University and Southwest¬ 
ern Loulsi.ina Institute at Lafayette ofFcicd evening couiscsiii Latin 
American history to llic teachcis who live near enough to those cen¬ 
ters to attend. Courses were ofleicd in Latin Ameiican history in 
all the State colleges and the Louisiana State University during the 
summer session. The teachcr-traimng departments of the State col¬ 
leges arc having their practice teachers develop and write up at least 
one unit on some phase of Latin America before they go out in the 
State to teach 

CLASSROOM PRACTICIS 

The writer visited a nuinher of schools during the time the pro¬ 
gram was in progress langing fioin the two-room school to the 
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hrj^c t-Aiy sc!u>oI,UEulli.uUm(»j»p*u(uiurvni<ih'i'i\t’m luv t 
projects Tlic Kiicheis pnpjls in iiiom v.< ri .iiurii|iiing to 
make use of every ;iv.iil.i(»le irMiur^r. I’r.uiu .ills ( very el.issnKrm 
prcscnU'<I a Souiii Aiiuiu.m .nninsjiliMr wnli [msrds ili.ii ilic pu- 
])ils had ni.ulr autl lolluimns »»f pumns tli.u ueif nliud to riic 
units of work tii j>rf)p,i( "• A nuinlu i nl < l.r-ijiKuo'' displ.n r d niiitals 
tliat had lictn p.uiitr d l»v jmpds and ili.ti dt pi< »< <1 mu li m cih s as I lie 
Mexican m.ukei,.! heMaJmU I..iun Anuiuaa ihiues, and 

the life of tin* piople. 

In the prmvary j^rades einphaMs \vas pUud on ic.ulvnp easy ‘.In- 
ric5| storytcllijiif, drainati/.aiioji, and tonstrnoijoji Many atiiviiics 
the cliildrcn eiij’aj’fd in ss lu m» dire» iid a> to h ad lo tiu- develop- 
mciit of an atlUudc of }4or)il will i.iilici ili.ni in ^a^ inal infoi niation. 
In one smnll country scIuhiI tlic tliihlrni of die vjond prarle liad 
coastriic(.c<l a Mexican tuarkcl Ac a tulnnnatin'^ .ulivitv they 
dressed in Mexican costunio and taiiud oni die do me of in.iiket 
day. In a few of the bchooU tlie shtUiien Irad Innli llo.vtuu^ paidens 
and patios and liad pre^nircd .sonir (otidlaNand toslad.is 

The most coiuinon jwar lUe tn ihc u)>j>n i lenu niary gi.uUs was 
devclopinjT units of work dealing with M»nie p.oiitular aspiit of 
Smith American liistory :unl #;e<i|»iiipliy widi liu idea r»f develop¬ 
ing unclcrstandingSvappicciau<ms,aiMl uttiind<,s<if }»<kkI will i I<iw- 
cver, in some cases ovci-all iimis weie attempted. Mmli use was 
made m these gindcb of m,ws iicms, iivaion juvivnes, slides, ami 
radio broadcasts. In xSomc .schools where jnal< iials wei<' availahlc 
the teacher and children picpaied then own vlnlcs 'rln op.Hjue 
projector was used extensively where only study pniits were avail¬ 
able. The making of jKittcry of I,alin American design and mat and 
basket weaving were pnpulai activilies. The language teaslo'is in a 
number of schools had liicir pupils coi respond widi diildien of die 
various countiics of South America. 'Hie le.uhing of Sp-innh in 
some of the upper intcimcdiaie gnides was .un inpted In the cul¬ 
mination of oi\c unit, the wiilcr olwcrveil die diam.ui/.umn of a 
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onc-accplay cntUlcd “Tiic Cliiisi of the Andes” tliathad been writ¬ 
ten by a lifth-gindc child. 

In the Jiiitory classcsof the Iiigh-scliool department America was 
expanded to include Soutli America as well as Nordi America. A 
great deal of aiientioii was given to the economic, political, and 
social phases of dieir living Discovcty, cxploraiioji, colonization, 
the icvolutions m Souili Amciica, and the diaftmg of the constitu¬ 
tions of the various countucs of the southcin hemisphere were in- 
tcgiatcd with die s.iiue phases of Nortli American history. These 
classes carnctl on panel discussions anti reported on topics dealing 
with the other Anicucan republics. Many of the classes in civics 
studied the governments of the South American countries, observ¬ 
ing then likeness to that of the United States. A number of the 
coinineicial gcograjiKy classes made a study of the chief products 
of the oiliei Ainencas, tlic tiadc iclations, and trade hariiers be¬ 
tween them and die United States. The home-economics classes 
prepared and set ved Latin American lunches and arranged exJiibits 
of clodiing and ai t work. A few of the English classes made a study 
of Latin American litcratuie and outstanding writers. One school 
ofFcicd n course m shoithand in the Spanish language. A few 
schools oflcrcd a cour.se in Latin Amciican history but the general 
piacticclias been to mtcgiate the study of Lalm American countries 
with tegular courses now o/Iercd m our secondary sciiools. The 
high-schcx)l dep.u tments presented some excellent assembly pro¬ 
grams which gi cw out of work in the classroom 

Some schools more than others made good use of the community 
as a source of materials. It was not uncommon to find displayed 
many objects the pupils had borrowed from the homes of persons 
who had made a collection through visits to Latin American coun¬ 
tries. In many insiancc.s, lectuics were given to tlic teachers and 
pupils by people who had traveled in South America. The consuls 
fiom the various Lutm American countiics stationed at New Or¬ 
leans particip.itcd to some extent in programs in the soutliern part 
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of the State. The radio station at laiiiisiaiM Slate Univcisity had 
many broadcasts dealing with Latin Amentan nations. Many of 
these broadcasts were made by sintleiUs from the otlier American 
countries who were aiiending ilic Lnusiana State University 

SUMMARY 

An attempt lias been made to help the hoys and girls develop an 
altitude of good will, an underMamimg of iIk vuiiumnt., political, 
and social problems, the trade relations and trade hainers between 
the United States and the other American lepubhcs I-ijually im¬ 
portant is the dcvelopincni of an appaciation of the art, music, 
sports, language, and litcrauiic of our neighlitirs to ilic south with 
a view to strengthening our cultural ties. 


A survey made several nmntlis ago by du Ulhce of Intel Ameucan 
Affairs revealed that there were over Liliii Anicii(.an siudciUs in 
United States colleges and uiuvmuics dunug die seotiid semester in 
19^12, an increase (if appioxim.'Ucly ^ofiovci figures for tlic previous yc.ir. 

Not only are iheic more Latin Amcriun stndrms in die llniicd Siaits, 
bill according to the recently jnibiishcd region of die ( onfeu ikc of I'or- 
cign Stiidcnc Advisers held in Olcvciand, Ohio, in April, oppoiiunuies 
here for Latin American suidciiis arc now greau 1 than cvei (h spue war¬ 
time restrictions on travel. The repoil iiUs ccriain toiRieie sups being 
taken to solve prolilcms arising from these travel resiruiKMis U also dis¬ 
cusses cinploymciU needs of stranded siiidcms, svleaivc siivuc regula¬ 
tions, and ibc iicccssiLy for advanced training in speciah/cd fields. 



REPORT OF SAN liERNARDINO AREA, CALIFORNIA, 
INTER-AMERICAN DEMONSTRATION CENTER, 
JANUARY 20 TO JUNE i, 1942 

RUTH RT.ID 

Gena al Snpet utsor, San Bernardino County Schools 

The Sail Bcniarciino Area Demonstration Center is located in the 
southeastern pai t ol the State o£ California. It includes all the school 
districts within the boundaries of San Bernardino County compris¬ 
ing a total area of 20,157 square miles, a large portion of which is 
part of the Mojave Desert. The population is approximately 162,000. 
The average daily attendance in schools of the county during 1941- 
1942 was approximately 30,000. Recent research studies show tliat 
44 per cent of the students enrolled come from homes of Mexican 
parentage. The economic status of die population is low average 
with the majority of the people engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Tlic assessed valuation per unit of average daily attendance is $6,999 

There arc a total of 64 school districts including 54 elementary 
disti lets, 8 high-school districts, and 2 junior-college districts. TJicre 
is also one privately endowed university. Of the 54 elementary- 
school districts, 2 arc governed by city boards of education, 9 are 
administered by district supeiintendents, and the remaining 43 are 
districts of less than 300 average daily attendance, and are directly 
supervised by die county superintendent of schools. Only one of the 
high schools is goveincd by a city board of education. Two of 
the higli-school districts have small branch high schools in remote 
areas, and these two and one other are located in the desert area 
All of the high schools arc union districts which include several 
clcniciUary-scliool districts. One of the junior colleges is adminis¬ 
tered with a liigh-scliool district, and the other is a separate junior- 
college district. 

The program of inter-American relations, as presented to rep- 
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rcscnuiivc cJuCcUor'i fioui llic-.c various siIkhjIs l>y rlic ric-]<l rcprc- 
sciuauvc from the Unitr<l States OHito of was most 

ciuhusiastically rcca\c<l. It was not, ho\\c\cr» a iirw ulca to this 
section of California -cxtcnsivx iiiul systematic woik along these 
same lines hail been cat net! on for many years, 'I'ins ]>ro)cci, how¬ 
ever, served as an impetus to coiucntrair onr cfloris and Ui broaden 
tile scope cojisidcrahly. It also served ro bring lognbcr all levels of 
education—elementary, .secondary, junior college, and university— 
ns we worked together on a coininon problem 
The univcrsuy, one junior college, three tlisiriLfs .’ulmiinstercd by 
a superintendent, and .j9 elemental y- and liigli-st liool districts sii- 
pcrvKscil by dicoiricc of iltc county superintendent of schools deveU 
oped materials which arc incltKlcd in this icpori A total oE 1,300 
teachers actively pailicipaicd. 

The coordinator selected (or tins ccntci was a gcncial sujicrvisor 
in tile oiTtcc of the county supcrinicndcm of schools It was found 
tliat one half her time was nccdcrl for taiiying on this jnojci i. To 
relieve lier of this pait of lici regular dimes, an adiliuonal part- 
time supervisor was employed at a cost of apj)ro\imately S^oo. It 
was found necessary to employ a pari-tmic surciary at approxi¬ 
mately S50 a montli. Necessary supplies for the admmisleiing of 
tlic project, long-distance calls, stathmciy, and mimeograjih sup¬ 
plies totaled approximately S50. Tlicsc funds rcpreseiuetl the con¬ 
tribution of the county to the project. 

Plnjjning committee. The planning cornmiilcc whicii directed 
die activities of the center was composed of rcpicseniaiivc educators 
in the area. This committee met three times at the call of the coordi¬ 
nator. At the last meeting, the group decided to .share some of die 
most worth-while activities of ihcir respective srhorils in developing 
inter-Aineiican undcrst.anding. 

Advisory commif/ee. Uccausc of the wulc scope of die project, it 
seemed necessary to have an advisory committee also, representing 
the pie.ss, radio, clergy, service clubs, and Tauiii American naiion.ils 
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This coiumiucc has been very active and lias done much to forward 
die pio^ram by brinijin^ the activities oX die center to die attention 
of lay organizations throughout the area. 

Consulting so decs. As die project developed, the fust major 
problem was hcl])ing tc.ichcrs aujuirc the essential cultuial inCor- 
marioii necessary for the basic uridcistaiulings of the otlicr Ameri¬ 
can people Iiulivkhial incmheis of the University of Redlands and 
the Sail Ik’niviidino /unioi College faculties, as well as faculty mcin- 
heisof the Claremont CiollegcsDeinonstiationCentcr,scivcd as con¬ 
sultants. Many of the teacheis attended the confeicnce held at the 
University of California at Los Angeles and icccived valuable help. 

Art. A compieliensivc bibliography on Latin American art was 
prepared by Miss Maigarcl Kidt, .lit .siipeivi.soi of the San Ber¬ 
nardino City Schools. Hus bibliography included 20 books, 10 
portfolios, 14 plates, 39 magaziac articles, 7 pamphlets, and 102 
contemporary artists including painters, sculptors, and print makers 
with the reference to where reproductions of their work might 
be found. It also gives information as to where exhibits can be 
obtained. 

Special exhibits of the woik done by students in the art classes of 
die high scIkkjI and also work done in relation to the units of work 
have been placed foi public display in schools, department stores, 
libraries, and club rooms. Friezes made by the students of die Ales¬ 
sandro Junior High School of San Beinardmo city were sent to the 
office of the su])crvisor of die pioject at Washington, D. C., and to 
die demonstration center at the University of Pennsylvania 

Music. A committee of San Bernardino County music people 
representing elementary, junior and senior high school, and college 
levels accepted the 1 es])on.sibility of a dual assignment in connection 
with the project on mtcr-Amcncaii education: first, to develop 
background and a sympathetic understanding of Latin American 
people through .m ajiprcciation of thcii music, and, second, to as¬ 
semble a bihliogf.'ipliy of Latin American music materials. 
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All the comtmimucs rcpfcscnitJ hy ilio uunmiucc members 
were stimulalcd to sing, phiy, rlaricc, .iml listen (<» music of tlic 
other Americas llirougli pageants, hcslas, ami concerts. InstruinciUs 
for interprcung tins music weir made oi procurcti by various 
schools ami wcic vised t<i actoinjuiiy th«’ naiive songs an<l dances. 

In conjunction witl\ the Avhik T'.duraiioii I’rogram <d the San 
Uernardino Valley Union Juninr CaiUc^r, ihr nnninuicc jirovidcd 
lectures on Latin American iniisii winch wcr< illuslialcd by au¬ 
thentic piano comjiositions. Typical imnu of (IcrUMl .uul South 
Amciica was used as well as music of iht UniK'd States winch shows 
strong Latin American inHucncc. 

The bibliography provides lists of .sniiitc Inioks, collections of 
folk and art songs, annotated lists of piano niusie, music for or¬ 
chestra and band, reconlings, piciurcsof primitive and modern 
musical instruments of Latin America. 

San Dcniardino dcy sc/iools. The entire city system including i8 
elementary schools, )umor high scIkkiU, .md the semior high 
school participated in the progr.im of inici-Amcncan nluc.iiion 
The director of ckmeniary education served as c\cciinvc chairman 
and diicctcd the activities m the city scliooK 

CurricuUun ch.inges. In the elementary schools, i xisung units ol 
work were enriched and new cnijiliasis was plncc<l on our South 
American ncighbois. Font new units wcic ilevdojH'il on a foiiith- 
gradc level: Down Argentina Way, Jungle Life, t^Iijipci 'I'rij) to 
Banana Land, and Along the Inca Highway F‘i\’( new units were 
developed on a sixth-grade level: Resources and 'I’nidc of the 
Americas, Trade m the Pacific, Suatcgic Maten.ils for Defense, 
How the People of South America Solve 'I'heu Problem <if Living, 
Comparative Study of the Amcrk.is in History .uul (’uliure. 

CurricuUun changes in the jumoi high svhool inchuUd new 
units in the social studies on the ('iiluires of the Amenc.is ami 
Money of the Americas HomenMkiiig couiscs wcie eiiiiclKd to 
include food, textiles, and mcdlcin.nl plants fiom Soiiih Americ.i. 
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Science classes cxhibitetl the flowers an<l shrubs native to South 
America. 

Redlands city schools. All the teachers in the Redlands system 
have been cognizant of tlic problem of intcr-Anierican education 
for a number of ycais, due to the large number of Mexican children 
cniollcd in the schools. 

Curriculum clianges in the elementary schools included a life 
study of Mexican Peoples and the Incas, on the third-giadc level; 
and llirce new units on the sixth-grade level: Rubber Gadicrcrs, 
Cacao Woi kers, and Life on a Cacao Plantation. All the curriculum 
units tauglit in tlic elementary schools were extended to include a 
study of Soiuli America. 

Curriculum changes in the junior high school included changes 
in the social-li ving units, in art, jn business practice, science, and gen¬ 
eral language, A new couisc entitled Spanish-English was added to 
the curiiculiim to mcel the needs of the Mexican students 

Curriculum changes in the senior high school included changes 
in history units, Spanish, literature, home economics, art, music, 
and physical education. 

Ontauo city schools. 'Phe program in the Ontario schools con¬ 
sists mainly of in-scivice training of teachers and the utilization of 
community resources in supplementing the present curriculum. No 
new units were developed. 

University of Redlands The program in tlie University of Red¬ 
lands was directed by the Spanish department and the president of 
the University. 

Curriculum changes include two new courses, The Caribbean 
People; Their Origins, Business, and Defense, and Introduction to 
South Ameiica Many of the Redlands faculty have served as con- 
sult.inls for tcaclicrs in this area. 

County scconda>y schools The survey made of tlie rural high 
schools to ascertain what was being done tofuithcr Latin American 
relations iiulicatcd that considciable progress had been made in the 
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Spaiiisli classes and in die Mlcxiuin, P.m Anicrii.in, .iiul Spanish 
clubs. 

Curriculuin clianj.;rs inclmlcd the iinplriin mannn ol cxisling 
courses of suuly in .social seieiue, I'lii'livli, limoiy, iuumc, au, and 
physical education l<i include ,Sou|]i Ainrinan conu iit. Two new 
couiscs were mtnHluccvl this yr.u. Pan Ainnu an K< laitons on the 
niiuh' and tenth m,nle ie\<K, and IIiMoiy l.nin Ainenca on 
the twclfili-gradc level. 

Club activuics liavc increased in all the nn.d scIkmiIs of the 
county. Mevican cliildieit have .duajs c<niviinu(«l tin imnonty 
group m the studcMit benty. The prcii»iam of mti r American uiulcr- 
stanciinghas given these cliildi'en stains tlial they have never pre¬ 
viously enjoyed. I^’adetship has devcbiped aiul partuijiation in 
student-body activities lias iioliccahly iiiercasecl. In sever.d schools^ 
Mexican students have been eUcled lo nllkes and have been .dilc to 
assume icsponsibiHlics that nglitfiilly belong to .dl c .ipalile students 
in a democratic organi/.aiion. 

A group of Spanisli teachers met ,sc\eial times during the semes¬ 
ter and planned a cwpcralivc nmt in Spanisli tli.n would also in¬ 
clude the culture oC llic people. This unit is included in this leport. 

Tlic leachcis and adininhlralors in the lural high seliools all felt 
diat thus project in intcr-Aincikan relations did much i<» impmvc 
the total high-school progr.am as .suh)eci-maitci /ul<ls wcu* bioken 
down and all tcaclicrs worked toward a common juu pose 

CoKfityclcmcnfaiyschooh/Vhcpro^rmu in llic rui.d schoolsvvas 
directed by the staff of supervisors in the county uflicv of education. 
All rural schools participated. Curriculuni changes mclmled the 
extending of existing units of work to include Si mill American 
content. Two new units were dcvclopc'd, one on the Incas and (he 
other on Trade and C'omincrce lo South Amern a, N< \l ye.u it is 
planned to use the two units dcv^dopcd in oiliei tciuiis, Kiihixi 
Gatherers, and Life in the Andes. 
hi-semcc training oftcachcts. All the tcMchei s in this ai e.i had an 
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oppoitLuiity to visit classrooms where superioi teacheis were guid- 
ingchjldrcii in units winch had been implemented to include South 
American content or whicli were life studies o£ such peoples as the 
Incas, May.is, riibbci gatiicrers, or gauclios. 

'I'lic icctuic scucso/lcicd by the junior college and the Univeisity 
o[ Redlands lielpcd te.uhcis consulciably m getting authentic back¬ 
ground infoiination. An extension course is planned for the (all 
scmestei to be given by llie Extension Department of the Univer¬ 
sity of Califoi nia at Los Angeles Individual mcmbeis of the high- 
school faculty proved very helpful in some of the remote areas 
wlicrc It was impossible foi teachers to attend lectures. The County 
Library, the city libraries of San Bernardino, Redlands, and On¬ 
tario, as well as the libraries of the institutions of higher learning, 
weic most cooperative m making materials available for teachers. 
The museums cooperated by arranging exlnbits and by providing 
guides foi Icctuie tours. The Visual Aid Department of tlie office 
of the County Superintendent of Schools arranged the exhibit 
which was lent by tlie United States Office of Education, All the 
teachers in this area, as well as lay groups, viewed the exhibit ami 
practically cvciy individual school provided a special room where 
books, maps, slides, films, ami tealm could be exhibited Tlie list o£ 
available materials sent by the United States Office of Education 
was most helpful. The various communities in this area had many 
individuals and groups who donated their time and energy in mak¬ 
ing available Ristli.uid information about South America or some 
prized possessions which they had collected in their travels. 

Vorwai d look.. At the dose of the school year a questionnaire was 
sent to all the teachers to determine tlieir reactions to these two 
questions: What do you think you could do another year to pro¬ 
mote intcr-Amcrican undcistanding and good will beyond what 
you have done this year? What helps do you think would be most 
valuable in piomoling the program another year? 

The response was vciy easily tabulated as there was almost uni- 
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versa! agiccmcni llial consukr.iMy nvtrc nrnlni lo lie dune and 
witlulic background that was provi(kthhi«i)r.irih( [uogi.iin could 
goforsvard much more effcuivrly. 'rfaiin’r gruii|t,s .trc .Utempliiig 
to evaluate the work clone this year ami to ^ci u|t oaiulards for the 
coming year. Ail the teachers fell they necdri! imuc maierials as 
IxKjks, raalui, recordings hii folk damn and for iliyllinis, and vis^ 
uahaitl niaicrials. They also wanted more rcioids of work done by 
teachers in other parts of the coiiiiiry. We all fell ihal tins project 
has been a svortlv'whilc timlcnakmg ami has tlonc much to further 
the total educational jirogram of iliis area 


ContinciUal teamwork m ihr lirld <tf junsi'rinicnce has admiUctlly 
lagged behind iiUcr-AmcrKan coipjicralion in oihrr lirlds Au.irr of this, 
the Tan Ainciican Union rcicntly urged ariioii in ili.ii directum by the 
United «Statc< gmiip it considered kst ci{ui]}(>{d ami ipi.ililird to uiuIct- 
lake il-'-tlic American liar Association. 

Ala meeting held in Detroit in lair August the latiiHi vuicil that 
State and local bar orgaiii/.itions iliroiighoui the Unite d Si itrs hr urged 
to appoint special coinmiuccs to study the import uu Miud.iiuus and dif¬ 
ferences beuveen the juridical systems ami the pinsptiuiiiur nf the Latin 
American countries and tlmsc of the United States. (ii .idnal nnii'uation 
and simplification of civil and commercial lasv among all ihe American 
republics is the goal. I’hc suivly js to he made m (.oojxr.uion svith the 
Intcr*Amcncan liar Assucialttm and the Wm American Union 



EDUCATIONAL IMPLl*,MENTATION OF THE 
C;OOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 

JOSHUA iKxmsrnN 

I'otmcrly Chmtnum. (.omtnUtcc on Intci-Awencan Relations, 
Defmtiocnt oj Sctootho v Tcnthas, NalwnalluJucalion Association 

What the publ ic scIuk>1s of tl»c Nation arc doing to implement the 
Good Neighbor Policy has been told in a bulletin published last 
year by the United Slates Oflicc of Isducation under the title Inter- 
Ametican Vrtendshtp Tliiou^h the Schools, It is available free of 
charge to all interested in lids rqiort. Based on a questionnaire 
survey m wliieh a large number of schools—elementary, junior and 
senior high schixils- -fiu lushed the information, this bulletin affords 
the reader n view of a country-wide effort to translate an official 
formula of c;<cciiiivc policy into a pattern of popular conduct and 
attitude in inicr-Amcrican iclations. 

The importance of ibis educational effort cannot be overesti¬ 
mated. In the seasoned jinigmcnt of the Department of State, as 
expressed in its report to the Appropriations Committee of die 
House of Rcpre.sentaiivcs at the picscnt session of the Congress, far 
more significant in (he long iiin for hemisphere solidarity than the 
economic an<l military accords, arranged during the emergency, is 
the growth of the movcincnt for closer cultural relations. This 
inevitably involves cduc.uion, as was pointed out in July 1939 by 
Dr. Ben M Cherriiigton, then Chief of the State Department’s 
Division of Cultural Relations, in his address to the N.E.A. con¬ 
vention at San Francisco I Ic defined cultural relations as a people’s 
movement, and .issigncd to the schools a leading role in it 
The State I X'parlinoni’s thought on tins subject can be clearly seen 
also in the following f.i< l InOctohei 19^6, the writer was requested 
by the Dcp.irinicnl in submit a deuilcd report on the Pan American 
club inovcmem in the secfindaiy scIukiIs for the use of the United 
States delegation to the Inicr-American Conference for die Main¬ 
tenance of Pe.ice at Buenos Aires in December of that ycai It was 
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atiliat confciciKc tliai ilic trc.ny nruuhiir.d rcl.niojK was adopted. 

In otluT words, a pro|»tani of inter Aiiirrjt an rducatinn in our 
public schools IS cnvisajicd by ilir Naiinnai Ciovcrimicnt on the 
higli j)lanc of an insirnnwmaliiy in die re.di/auon of national 
policy in hcinisjilirrc rcLnions iMirdiciinoK, jf die .nni f>f fashion¬ 
ing public cdiicanon nun sutli an iiisduineiii.diiy is .icliievcd, the 
goal of the piogr.ini will also Iiavr lian irat'lRil. 'I'lic olijctlivc of 
the iiuci'Aincrican cdiwaiioii pmgi.im is to su.iu ilial li.isis (ot 
jiUcr-Aincncaii coididciuc.dic sinctjuo ««w of gi nnnu' and endur¬ 
ing inicr-Aintrican coII.iIkm.uioji, f«»i wlmh vny in.my thougliiful 
and sincere Latin Aincncans aic* siill waiting Knowing the power 
of our public scluKils in shaping our petipU's uhology and sciui- 
incnt, Latin Americans wiU dcliniicly he riassniul .is to die sni- 
ccniy and reliability of otii Pan AiiKman proiisiaiions dui ing this 
world crisis only if iliey see (luhlic education in tins souniiy en¬ 
listed in and dedicated to the cause rif lu misphcic sfdularuy 'riiU 
slogan must become a prime educational olipciive 

The past suinnuT gave me an oppoiitiniiy to observe m.my inicr- 
Amcricaii educational programs taking shape am! foi in. U was my 
privilege to visit a number of cviiruuhuu workshops and attend 
State meetings of county suptiiiiuiidems of mIkkiIs .is a tonsuUnnt 
in inter-American alT.iirs on behalf of tlic United .Slates Office of 
Education, These workshops liicjally dotted (be cmiiilry. It svas a 
tare university campus dial did not liave <iik*. In many of them, 
there were special groups or divisions conccineil with Latin Amer¬ 
ican studies. My travels took me to the South, Middle West, and 
Pennsylvania and New York Slates, 

One of the most reassuring signs was die evident interest .iinong 
supervisors of nual schools in the inier-AnuTnan piogiain. 'The 
oflicial agenda of the couiuy supeiiiueiidoius’ tonfeiences provided 
for considcr.ntion of this question The United States O/fice of Edu¬ 
cation had been asked to send a consultant m this field. It was the 
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writer’s happy cxpciicnce to fin<I a positive interest and reaction, 
for instance, at i)ie Kansas State Conferaice in Topeka. Further¬ 
more, at an inteiview with Govcinoi Raitncr of Kansas, I learned 
that hat k in 1939 he was the fnsi Stale Executive Co establish a Gov- 
cinoi’s Commission on Faiucation and Defense, now known as the 
Governor’.s ('omtnission on Education and the War According to 
the Kansas Slate 'rcaclicis' Association, this Commission was still 
tile only one of its kind in the whole country last July. 

Enjoying the picsiigc of the Stale Executive’s endorsement and 
support, tiic Commission has been publishing a series of very valu¬ 
able pamphlets to orient the thinking of teachers and other citizens 
of tlic State along lines of tlic broad implications of the war effort. 
The first pamphlet to be issued this fall will deal with inter-Amer¬ 
ican relations. It was planned to include in it a statement by the 
Governor, a declaration of tlic country’s national objective in its 
relationships with the other Ameiican republics, a study guide for 
teachers, and a pertinent bibliography. 

County superintendents evinced a desire to take advantage of tlie 
Latin Amci lean exhibits offeied by the United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation, wanted them for longer periods than scheduled, were eager 
for full information on new books for juvenile readers, and dis¬ 
closed tlicir intention to devote some time at their county institutes 
(teacher meetings) to tlie study and discussion of the program and 
its application m tlicii schools 

The importance of having the intcr-Amcrican program reach 
down to the giass roots need not be stressed It is sufficient to cite 
the following; At the Kansas meeting I heard from one county 
superintendent that some students in one of his schools, who had 
been wotking on a Latin American trade project, had come to the 
conclusion that opening this maikct to Argentine beef might have 
beneficial c/Tccts through the scliemc of triangular trade relations, 
by compensating for some possible loss to the domestic meat busi¬ 
ness with greater opportunities for sales in manufactures Tlieir 
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reasoning was based on ihc fact ilut increase d beef rxporis would 
mean a ln|'hcr standard of living in Ar^cmm.i for nioic of its 
people. A wider niarkci of consiuners of enir inaniif.icinrcd prod¬ 
ucts in diaLsoutliern republic wonld mean aflilinini:il employment 
in dais country’s industries, .uul cvoniunlly more nu\U cousumpiion 
here. The county concerned is near the l>rrf belt. 

To the curriculum workshops tear licrs came loc.irn y. rcdit toward 
graduate degrees or for ihc purjMisc of State srrtdk.ition. 'lb Cor¬ 
nell, for instance, in whose workshop ahiiust thuiy ddfcrenc cities 
and about as many dilTcrcm Stales were rcprcMnied, many had 
come for the purpose of working out a dcfiimc (Oiiise of study to 
take back to their schools. '1‘hcy had been rtcjuesicd to uiulcitakc 
the project by thcii su(>cnntcn(icnt or principal. In a mimbei of 
eases, they were to teach a new course in Latin Amn u in history, 
intcr-An\crican relations,or a rcviscsl ctiursr in oilier 5ub)ctis which 
were expected to contribute to an uiidcistanding •»( Latin Amciica, 
There were scvcriil (cachers who were pariicularlv inieicstcd in the 
cxlracLirriculnr aspect -Pan American club auiviiits. In arldltion, 
there were principals and other supervisors who were [ilanning to 
introduce such materials into the course of study in ih<‘ir scluKils. 

There were two tcndcncic.s represented among the currieuhun 
planners. One thought of the. iiitcr-Aincrican progi .ini a s belonging 
almost exclusively in the social-siu<lics field Of course, the music 
and girls’ health-education departments could ciKjpei.'iie in .1 Pan 
American assembly program, provkliiig song and dance numbersj 
the art department could help witli tlic stage scls However, tlicse 
departments were seen as concerned with the play level of the pro¬ 
gram. Theirs was the exotic touch—a little tropical rhythm, a dash 
of colorful costumes, a suggestive backdrop for the swaying psciido- 
gauchos, etc. The serious biisinc.ss of interpreting r..uin America 
was the function of the social studies. Not only was no thought 
turned in the direction of English as a medium for tlic understand- 
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iiig of the rest of America; even Spanish came in for only passing 
consideration. 

Here I must interpolate a remark or two to the effect that perhaps 
die teachers of Spanish themselves may be accountable for this at¬ 
titude coward iliem. (I am saying diis as one myself.) In the 
civilization instruction, accompanying the language work, there is 
altogether too much emphasis on tlic bizarre, the quaint, the exotic, 
the archaeologic, the museum content. There is too much roman¬ 
ticism; too little of the reality ol the life of the other Americas. 
Furthermore, though we arc teaching Spanish supposedly for the 
sake of understanding Hispanic America, tlicre is still a most rev¬ 
erent insistence on the Castilian pronunciation. Teachers of Span¬ 
ish do not seem to realize that if there were no Spanish America 
today, the Spanish language would fare no better in our schools 
under an exclusive Franco label dian docs French since the tragedy 
of Vichy. Neither is it undei stood that with the increase of our 
tourism to Hispanic America (before and after the war interrup¬ 
tion) every North American lisping a la castellana belies this over¬ 
whelming interest we claim in our Good Neighbors and their 
culture. 

Let us return to the workshops Among the social-studies people, 
dierc was some division of opinion as to the best procedure to adopt. 
Some favored a separate course in Latin American history—for one 
or two semesters. Both types were reported from various schools. 
Others preferred a history of die Americas course, covering the 
whole hemisphere and taking the place of the present American 
history course, which is really a history of the United States 

The case for die course in hemisphere history was based on the 
argument that it would tend to deemphasize chauvinist nationalism 
and inculcate a feeling foi and an understanding of tlie idea of 
international interdependence. 

Pursuing the line of reasoning of those who advocated a social- 
studies hegemony over the inter-American program, special courses 
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wcrt iu jnict Aimfji.iii rrl.iimii'iv hiict Aiiicrit.m trade, 

Latin Anxern-.n^ ceuiumtK uiur‘>e planners 

bep[.\n In \*.c»rry aWww wiicir in put in units nn tin (ulivirc nf Latin 
America, and lu»w nin« h iinir Jo .dlnw fur a *'Uidy nf Lann Amer¬ 
ica's aclurvenu-ms iii ih<’ arc;, liirf.miir, .(in) jnnM< 

The Ollier point <jf vn vv licM tli.n imf oidy was it impossihlc and 
even ]K)iri(less to artempt lo li ivr rlir v.lmh jolt done hy the MRial 
studies, hm ih.it the inter Arneiii,in nl»j<(iive was an aim to which 
the curnriiluik) as a whole should soninhutc. It niij'ht Ik said (hat 
the Ci'(X)d Neighbor Pttluy projtous a lieinispliere citi/.enship, 
Tliercfoie, llu* educaluc pnkess .iS a ulutlc is charged with the rc- 
sponsilMliiy of forming die ness' lu inisplu re s '\ hat has been 

the point of view widi icfemue to iUi/<nship in oui 1 ‘cdoral 
Union. We shouh! now .tinjdify u to apj'ly to tiii/cnshiji in the 
Union of Ainciican UejHiblics 

The school program based on ihis primijtle whirh I know best 
IS (hat of Lvamlei C’fiihU I hgh Si luxil, Ihonx. Nf w York In 1939, 
the pi incipal, Di, I lymen Alpei 11,established tin I'.v.inder Oouncil 
on Pan American Activities to plan aiul giiids sut h a piogiam.ThU 
body has faculty icprcsentatives of the various tlejtai inu nts of in- 
struction.Thc principal is an evofluioimmln 1 'Die f Kully adviser 
of the Pan Anicncan Oluli is also a ineinlici of ilie (a»iim.i\. Until 
restrictions wcic invoked on die use of tniineograjib pijiei under 
the defense economy, the (auiiieil issued a niontlilv biillciiii, in 
which it published news of its .iclivilies, rcprjrls f)f mier-Ainei ican 
educational clcvelopmcms clscwhcie, hnef articles by leadci s in the 
movement, ami current bibliogjapliy and lislsof new ni.iiciialsand 
sources. 

Under Dr. Alpern's Icadctsliip a sehool-svide ex[ieiimtiU with 
intcr-Amcrican units 01 topics in all subject (bids svas launcbcd 
Tcachcis prepared lessons witli .111 inUT-Aineritan moiiv.iuun 01 
background to be given in the regulai course of events I lowtver, 
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one special week was set aside for that experimeat. It was the week 
ol the fiftieth anniversary of the Pan American Union, m April 
1940. AH such lessons and other projects were submitted to the clc- 
paiimental cliairincn> who observed some of them in classes. A 
lepicsciu.uive selection, recommended by the chairmen, was pub¬ 
lished later in the year in a 45-pagc pamplilct. Education jot Into- 
Amciican Encndsfnp,* 

In this progr.im an attempt was made to find out how an aware¬ 
ness of Latin America and of the interdependence of all the Amer¬ 
ican nations could be conveyed to students through the medium of 
normal insnucnon m all subject fields This does not mean that the 
aim was to eliminate all other areas of the world from the back¬ 
ground On ihc contiary, the piirjiose was to enrich the student’s 
experience by liclping him discover the neglected area of Latin 
America, not tlirougli a specially devised course, but through the 
established couiscs he had been following foi some time- Whereas, 
It has been possible for a student to complete four years of high 
school and even advance to the Ph D. degree m social studies witli- 
out ever becoming conscious of the existence of Latin America, 
much less knowing it, Evandcr’s idea is to widen the educational 
horizon of its curriculum. 

Tlius, not only Spanish and the social studies, but also English, 
home economics, the natural and physical sciences, health educa¬ 
tion, shopwork, music, and art, accounting and office practice, 
stenography and typewriting, and even mathematics become the 
channels of understanding Latin America and its peoples. In Eng¬ 
lish classes attention was turned to biographies of Latin Americans, 
travel tales below the Rio Grande, and Latin American fiction in 
English tianslation. Students of home economics and shopwork 
learned about the origin of materials—^foodstuffs and woods—they 
employed in making the pioducts they enjoyed so much Latin 
America’s floia and fauna and other natural resources received coii- 

' Tor ihc full story of tli»^ experiment, see High Panils for Scjitcmbcr 19 10 
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sklcraiion in biology'j clicinisiry, and phystts. 1 lie ^.inics and dance 
formsn(Uuui Amenta pnivnlcd Irs^msmhralfli cducaiionclasses. 
Vopulatiun siaUMiis diM.im.es and areas, pnHlntmm and trade fig¬ 
ures, and even the gcotnctni drsi^rns of the national fia^s were the 
materials used in prolilenis nt al|;clir.i, gcoinctiy, husincss arith¬ 
metic, accounting, and tabulation in lypcwnting. 

These axe but n few dlusiraiums of the «iircctiun tins experimental 
program look. ’Die results warranted fiiillirr rflorts and, when the 
school w,TS invited by the Unilal States Ofllec of lulutalion to serve 
as one of its Iiucr-Aincrican Demonstration Centers, oificial au¬ 
thorization was received from the Ik)ar<l of ItduciUion anti the 
Board of Superintendents to undertake a long-range cxpcnnicnt of 
tiiis nature in all iioa-Regcms grades of all subjects This, of course, 
means a program of curriuduin revision; and this is now in prog¬ 
ress at die Evandci Childs High ScIkkiI. 

livandcr’s imcr-Anicrican program extends bcyorul this curricu¬ 
lum experiment, Ii\irascho<il activity is uui regarded as sufficient to 
build inter-American cducation.d or ciiUnial rcl.iiions. T here must 
be an interchange with other teaching and ciiUur.al institutions and 
organizations in this country arul in lailin America, T'licre arc two 
reasons for diis view. In the first place, there is much to he learned 
from this interchange. Second, not only must other Norili Amer¬ 
ican schools be encouraged in the same direction, Inn Tatin Amciica 
must knowof this c/Tort, in which it sees the much dcsircil and long 
awaited evidence of the fact that the people arc rc.uly or being pre¬ 
pared to support the cominualion of President Hoosevcli's Good 
Keighbor Policy. 

To carry out this phase of its piograiii, Kvandcr lias developed a 
network, of relationships in this country and in T.atm America. Spe¬ 
cifically this means an interchange of information on jiriKTcdures; 
of materials—school publications and .srudent woik; of correspond¬ 
ence between students and teachers; and the sending of newsletters 
to Latin American publications. National (lags have been ex- 
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changed with Latin American schools; Latin American news¬ 
papers, literary magazines, educational publications, and juvenile 
magazines ai e being received in a steady stream. Many Latin Amer¬ 
ica 11 writers convey their greetings to the school and their approval 
of the approach by sending autographed copies of tlicir books. Thus 
die school is participating in inter-American cultural relations in a 
very direct mannci and also helping to create that feeling of hemi¬ 
sphere solidarity.* 

Two very significant areas within the inter-American program 
still await serious attention and positive action on the part of the 
public schools. Unless the elementary and secondary schools enter 
them actively and undertake the task with genuine devotion, there 
is hardly any hope for die solution of these two problems, which 
really are one. Beyond high-school age, people are too set in their 
ways to change, 

I am refening to the relations widiin our own communities to 
the Negroes and the Latin Americans. Among die latter, there arc 
many who, born 111 this country, are technically Americans in our 
sense of the term. Factually, dicy are rarely so regarded. 

The interest of Latin America in the racial problem in the United 
States is immense, even if not well known to most of us. To many 
millions in Latin America it is the touchstone by which to test the 
sincerity of our proclaimed friendship for distant people who are 
very similar to the underprivileged minority in this land. 

The color question applies also to many here of Latm American 
origin. But though m many instances Mexicans and others may not 
be confused with Negroes, dicrc is a sort of racial problem there 
too. Both arc acioss-thc-tracks gioups The Puerto Ricans in New 
York City, the Mexicans in Texas, the Cubans on die Florida coasts 

“’I Jic<lcl.iik<l suiry of llu’ic rclatiomliips appeartd in lU^h Votmt for Tebruary 19/12, and in 
Secojulmy JultiaUion fur 1 d>ru.iry-March 1942 “Evandcr Childs High Scliool as an Inlcr- 
Aincrican Center " 
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arc some of the ex.iini)ks of the o|»|H)rtiiimirs oor [lublic schools 
havefoi clfcaivc iiiur-Anirru.mului .ition »i^lu here aiul now. 


A useful conipil.ninn ol mnit inter Ainrru.m |Mthi!(.il,r.on(iiiii(,.]iKl 
jiirulkal (Icvclopiiienis has lireii |tic)Mrf'l hyilie Pan Ainnuaii Unuui 
'Ihis si'!iy-[)a|;c iniin('(i|;Mphr'l v.oik i'. niir i.f huir |iM)^;r.uns ilrsi^icd 
for woiiK’n's (hilis, rdiiuiiuiml insiiiiilHin^ .nnl nihrr viiidy (iniiiiis as 
welLis murtsit’d individuals 'Hit (iiliTs.irr Tour, 

hifolulm oj the l\in .imaniin Muvnncnt, and hfatUurc^.'UhMustc. 
The AmctUiK ml the HOr may be oliiaincti fn.in llie Pan AiiierKan 
Union, \Vashinj|ion, 1 ). C ‘ , for iwrni)-li\e unis 
b'or Hie tciuh in ns senes"! diKalum and Nalumal Defni'a" U.uhcl 
Davis-DiHtois, Hirccior of the iiuertuluiral halutanoii \Vorksln)|), has 
prepared fur die Uinicd Stales CJiliie of I'tlinaiiun a niamial Ini leacliers 
ciiUilcd Ntilmd! Unity ihtmty^h Itifemtlfuiiif hilmdtnm Ii (oniains 
piaUical sup,nsslions and u'pi'risof .uuvuy yiimsfioin U'.ulirrs in diflcr- 
ciu pans of the couiuiy ranjjnijj from die piimary, inieinudiaiej sctoiul- 
ary, and adult levels and niakmj» use of various ap|iioailirs 1 ‘Aamplcs 
arc drawn from as many niiimriiy j;i(tups as inusibh, iiu liidinj; the Mex¬ 
icans, Spanisli'AincnCtm, and die Oiicnials of ihr West and Sondiwcst, 
as well as of the Negroes, the Jews, and die myiiad l'airfi|H an rleiucius 
of the indusirial niies of die kisi Tlicrc is a siu.dl but well selected liih- 
liograjiliy for teachers and a list of helpful orgaiii/atioiis. I’ur mfurniaiion 
as to dale of jmlihcation, wriu- lu Unilcd Slates OOiit of ImIuciuioii or 
Imcrcultui id luhuaium Workshop, 2(1^1 bast ifldi Sircet, New York.N Y 



RF.SEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

[fi 01 (lei that i/iis section 0/Thu Journal be oj the ^leatest pos¬ 
sible sei uttc, Its tcdilcis aie tilled to send m at once to the editor of this 
(icptutmcnt titles, and w/ieie fiossiblc thscnpitoiis, oj cunent teseaich 
pro/Ciis notv in piocess in cdumtional sociology ami also those projects 
in fields of in/ei cst Itimh ed to edncalional sociology. 

TWLNTY-I JKSI ANNUAL INSTl'JUTL OF TJIE SOCIETY FOR 
SOCIAI. RLSIARCII 

Tlic twcniy-first aiHUi.iI IiistiUilc of tlie Society for Social Research 
wa*. hchl on August anti 15 on the University o£ Chicago campus. The 
ihemc of the Insiituic was "Tltc Impact of War on Mocici n Society.” 

At the business meeting on August 15, the following officers were 
elected for the coniuig ye.ar* 

Prcsitlcut: William F. Oghurn, Chau man, Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago 

Vice-President: Mcihei t J Abraham, Department of Education, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago 

Executive Scciet.uy Jack Seeley 
Secrciaiy-Treasufcr Ann Harizlci 
Editor: Gcialtl Bicese 
Assistant Editor AnnabcIIc Rentier 

Faculty Advisers’ (foi a two year term, 1942-1944) Ernest W. Burgess, 
Dcfiartmcnt of Sociology, University of Chicago 
(completing a two-year term, 1941-1943) Everett C. 
Hughes Department of Sociology, University of Chi¬ 
cago 

Thirteen sessions were held, each devoted to a single aspect of war and 
society Tlic session on "PersoiLil Adjustment and the War" was under 
the chaiimansiiip of Ernest W. Uuigcss At this session John F. Cubci 
of the Dcpaitniciu of Sociology of Kent State Univcisity jircsented case 
data dealing with the adjustment of college men to army life, Evelyn 
Milhs Duvall, executive diicctoi of the Association for Family Living, 
analyzed case materials about the young people who arc cuncnily marry¬ 
ing; A J Jaffe of the Rcscarcli Division of the Oflicc of the Chief of Spe- 
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cial Services, War 1 >c|Kir(fnfm, ^jh*Kc <«f i\\c problcins rncmiulcrcd by 
ilic Army in (lcnl»n^» wUb f^qK-mlciuy, ,ni»l W 0)^an, assrKiaic 
director of ilic < VK>j>rr.iU\r Sunly m J prrsrhtc«l tlir fimlinj'Sot 

n simly coi\ccruc<l with the rrem .uutc to college 

students in wariunr. 

Two sessions were (lrv(*trd lo (?<iniinniiiiy and ilir War" llic 
first, under (lie th.iirinaiiship (if Alli‘>in Dq'-irnnrnt of I’dut.i- 

lion, Univcrsiiy of Clim^rr, iiuiiitlnl two |M(Krs aiialy/inj; ilir rffctis nf 
Army earn}) consiriicdon on the snnl) linvns nr.ir whuh ihcy were lo¬ 
cated} die lust, dealing with .i Tr\a< Kunniuimv, by I larry !■' Mfwirc of 
the Dcparmicni of Sociology, Uuivcrsuy (d 'Icxas, and die saond a 
suiely of ‘Ncoslio, Miswmn, Uy I.uciUc KoMrr, a graduate stiuirm .11 die 
University of Misviun. Mr. Moore's p.ij^ri w.is le.id for Inin liy 11, War¬ 
ren OtinUam of Wayne l-huvcrsuy, ,«wl Miss Kohler's was read liy Noel 
P. Gist of the University of Missouri '1 he liiial p.ijK-r in din. section was 
an account of the efTett of the war on ihr smi.il agemies of Louisville, 
presented liy Rolicri I. Ktuak, th urni.ui of ilic I >cp.iriinciii of SiKiology 
at tlic University of I/»uisvi!le. 

The second section on "TlieGominunityand die War," picsided over 
by F,. T. llillcr, Department of Sonolngy, Ibnvnsiiy Illinois, pre¬ 
sented reports on rural uimnuuiiiies .iiid the w.» by K ly W.ikelcy, 
Iowa State C'ollcgc, on Iowa and Merton (iylci, Unurrsity of Kcntnrky, 
on Kentucky. A. lb IlolUngsUcad, Department of ScKiologVi. Indiana 
University, discussed ilic effect uf (he rationing system on moialc in a 
Middle Western county, from his vantage |M>mi as a partkip.nu observer 

Herman Finer, visiting professor at the University of Cdinago from 
the University of Lonilon, presidcfl over a .sessum on "Naiional Auliudcs 
and the War." lidwaril II, lUichng of the Dcp.irimeni of (lovcrnnienl, 
Indiana University, discussed the rclaiinn between piililu opinion and 
fore'ign policy in America; Frank D. Klmgbrrg of die janits Milbkiii 
University reported n psychomcinc analysis of the aliiuules of nations 
toward one another; aiul Ucmharil lkimh\, a graduate student at the 
University of Clucago, reported on lUc nature and extent of resistance to 
Fascism in Germany. 

With Clyde W. Hart of the University of Indiana 111 the tliair doling 
the session on “Public Opinion and the War," I’.lino (b Wilson of the 
Office of Facts and Figures rcpoiied on the cm rent si.uiis of rcse.irch in 
public opinion and mor.dc in waiiime; Arthur W Koinh.iuscr of the 
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University of Chicugo presented the findings of a current study of atti¬ 
tudes toward the war in Chicago; and Paul R. Farnsworth of Stanford 
University jiointcd out some modifications that had to be made in em¬ 
ploying war attitude tests devised in peacetime in a war situation. 

In a general session devoted to “Wartime Changes in Social Stratifi¬ 
cation," with Herbert Blumcr, Department of Sociology, Univeisity of 
Chicago, picsiding, Charles S. Johnson oC Fisk University contributed a 
thoroughgoing analysis of the impact of war on Ncgro-white relations, 
and Ralph Linton, of Columbia University, spoke of the changes likely 
to occur in the relationships of “primitive” and "civilized” peoples as a 
result of the war. 

The session on "Minority Groups and die War" was presided over by 
Hylan Lewis of Talladega College Reports on the status of ethnics with 
regard to their attitudes, feelings, and behavior concerning the war were 
presented by Horace M Maiston, executive director, Joint Public Rela¬ 
tions Committee of Pittsburgh, for Pittsburgh ethnic groups; Paul Ho- 
nigshcim, Michigan State College, for Michigan ethnics; and Samuel M. 
Strong, Dcparlmcnt of Sociology, Univcisity of Minnesota, for ethnic 
groups 111 the Twin Cities In a final paper in this session, Paul Campisi, 
a giaduatc student 111 the Department of Sociology, University of Chi¬ 
cago, analyzed the conflicts in attitudes toward the war existing among 
Italians, 

T V. Smitli, Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago, was 
chairman of the session on “Ideologies and the War.” Earl S. Johnson of 
the Univcrsiiy of Cliicago rcpoitcd the findings of a study, tencljiig lo 
show the existence of much ideological confusion among college students 
jUst prior to the war. A paper by Lewis C Copeland of Fisk Univeisity, 
read for him by Charles S Johnson, analyzed racial ideologies in war¬ 
time; a llicinc which was earned further 111 a paper by Ralph N. Davis, 
of Tuskegee Institute, dealing wiili the attitudes of Negro newspapers 
toward the war. In a final paper, EricFranzen of Miami University ana¬ 
lyzed the military ideology 

The session on "Economic Pioccsses and the War" was presided over 
by Frank Knight of the Univeisity of Chicago. John K. Langum, man¬ 
ager of the Rcscaich and Statistics Department of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Clucago, pointed out the social implications of waitime infla- 
tion; Elmci W. Henderson of the President’s Committee on Fair Em¬ 
ployment Practice rcpoitcd on the present status of chscrimination against 
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Nr^nvc'* \s\ V. w lUiluMnrs, mv\ lUv M Ji Uir* n t H «l.r ! ut < ^Aicjrc 
(Icnrilird and au.ilv/rjl >L» J'»?lrjji.f3 ! !n1.j} V* U. 

WjIIi.uu I’ (Jjjhnrn r>J liir I m^i r.u »•! ( lit- «}’>• v.,r, »lia)ii?t,ui (if a 
‘;csMoii ilr.ihng widi rapin' Iifii'is arnl (In V.,ir I'inhp M, 

Ilaiisn, A'i’;is!,mi lJirnt<*r ilu I’nir ni fl Osr l « )imi\ llic 

clldfs Ilf \\.\r on popubdr-a an'l *11 il I'Iimm iiirn i, F ntra M.inljnin of 
tlir Uiii'icr^iiy of K.!nM^ * it>. in.ifv/r'i iVkpi'r Jini;r in ilu Kaiiv.is 
{a\) area; ami I air Sj-i'nir]. (fnriloi 11 jrn- i Kf t .mh A'MKnU<., 
icjKUtcddu cliani',( m cuuj UuMHUirin!* t^nrUiijir v n 
A ‘icssjoii on "( diiiiiinmi (imji'. aani air \\ m" v..i'i ph'iidid over hy 
WalUT Johnvnii of tlir 1 )rp,infiUi}} ol 1 Ijitoiv, rms<r'-n\ of ( liua^o 
At tins •itssion, wm .md ihr nti'Uini jntUJrr wrre dl^lU^'ld Id Donald 
Sl(.‘sinjicT» d I r( (lor of I lie Xnn iii.nt I’lliit (4 itiri, ,nid n .md the pre^s, 
inajomtpapn liyliliudl) iN-ol.nnlN ( la’Hf.iioiinrf iln I'ndtrsiiy 
(if ('.luta|;(i In ihr liu.d p ;|v r nt tln^diiion, \ Im.n r K. < rim dor 
of tlu' Cnviyl Shepln u\ < duutmjHtv ( dHu,djsn''’,<l tin l.mds of pioju- 
I'.nid.t ainl thrir df< r ovun ss hi k .n liiiii; .a inmoMU p.oaip 
J>.nnucl Kimliclof a'f fhc ('iiivdMiv oj {im n^o pn Md<d over ilic 
session on "bKi.il and dw \V.H”M''um T /naniuldof 

(lie Dvpirinuni of SfK(olo|jv ol iIk Dinsnou o) Illinois inaly/fd ihe 
cli.ingrs t.ihm^ p]>n<' in indisidn ds' lifr (iip ini/ oion .nnl s<h m 1 mlcs .is .1 
result of tlir w.ir; ll.uvry ) I (nlo* of dir Dipaunn in ol Soi lolopv of 
Indiana University rt porttd on f.innlv lulusior m v,.mion . .md 1 screit 
C. 11 Holies ol llu' Di p.niinc at of Nniolonyof tin 1 liuvcisny of I 
spoke of ilie ch.iiifics in ilir sirin nirr ol 1 ‘irni li I’lipjoli icLtiionsliips 111 
Canada in wai. 

The fiiiid session of the InstiUiic u.is dir aninid dinnci. Mlsuoiih 
Tans presided .md lleihrrt niiiiiuT \sas t(r.iMni.iMri 1 In spr.iKci of die 
evening \va.sK, 11 . lUmiti of dir Dnmrsity of Indi.ni.i ulio jnesenud an 
analysis of die suite of ssu.d itseaieh .iin! tJie roh o! ilu soii.il sii(.nust 
in wartime. 
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At^entiua, The Life Stoiy of a Natiofij by John W. Wnrii'. "New 

Yoik: Viking Picss, 1942,366 pages. 

MosL of ll\c icct^iu (Uiipui of book}, on L.uin Amcnc.i by jrmmalisis 
ii.ivc bce/i poor jobs, KtckiiigiiisrliotarshipaiHi fu/KJamciU.il iindcisiaiKl- 
ing. N(j such cnucism can ht leveled against this ciigiossing volume of 
Mr. Willie’s who has lived foi twenty-five years in Latin Amciica, ten of 
which found liiin employed as chief coricspondeiit on that continent for 
The Nctu Yo) /( Ttwes, 

His book introduces us m brief outline to the political, social, and eco¬ 
nomic history of Argentina, fiom thccailicst days of Spanish colonization 
to thepiesent. The mu 101 which he holds up to us for close inspection re¬ 
veals the complex personality m ail of its many facets of that fascinating 
country, not on good tcims with the United States and yet whose careci 
has often paiallcled oui own In discussing in detail some of the problems 
involved in our relationship with the Argentineans the autlioi stresses 
their point of view so that we may leain why the Argentineans sometimes 
view die same piobicms fiom other and often opposite angles If much of 
the unfnendlmcss the Argentineansharboi toward us aiises fiom theii re- 
.sentment at our lack of knowledge about them, then Mr White has done 
Argentina a great scivtcc, for his book .should certainly awaken a livelier 
and enlighlcncd Amci ican mtcicst in that Republic and its people. 

The Negto m the Canbbean, by Eric Williams. Bronze Booklet 

Series, edited by Alain Locke. Washington, D C.: Associates in 

Negio Folk Education, 1942,119 pages. 

TJie Caribbean is, today, one of the crucial foci of national, hemispheric, 
and international politics No one can deny, therefore, that the issues 
raised in this competent study of Piofessor Williams’s presents a challenge 
to us, which in die words of thecditoi “lightly solved, will lead to the con¬ 
structive cnlargcmeiu of Western Democracy.” 

Aflci a brief dcscnplion of the Caribbean islands and their slavery 
background, die aiuhor examines their economic sli uclurc, the condition 
of the Negro wage carnci, die land pioblem and the status of the Negro 
[icasant, the niidcllc class and the lacial pioblem, native education, and 
political problems He concludes with a realistic analysis of tlie futuie of 
the Caiibbean. 



lyo T/ic lota ti(j/ ol Jidwaiitmai Siu wln^y 

I’rofcss(jr Williams cxjnivs rhc (iao^rrs uilirmu in ilic ctonoinic and 
political cxpliHl.u 1(111 of ilichlatk in.issrsliyJuilli I hr wluir and iicar-wlnie 
ariMocrais and the nmlaitn nuddlc tlass. lUc Nrj;rircs, ihrou^hovit die 
ciuirc Oarihhr^iii area, hein^ .it the |h«Umiii of fhr rioiK'ime stale, arc the 
Worst vicitins of m.il.in.i, fuHiksMirin. .iinl luhru iilosis, an iii.u!c([uatc 
sihiHil sysU’ni, .uid fii^hifnl s\mi\s 

The author .nivoc.itcs r<<iiioii»i» and politu.d njiiality f<rr the Nc^'rocs, 
a pnlitK.il federation of the tsl inds nii a Imms of iiationahiy, and an cco- 
lunnic federation of all, snpporird hy jnirthas'-s m the Western Ilcmi- 
sj)hcre of surpluses that formerly went to huropr. 

The [ji/in Amciican Kcpitbltcs; 4 llutmy, hy I)\na Ctardnui 
Munro. New York: 1 ). A]>plcion-Cciuury Oniipaiiy, r(>|2, 650 
pages. 

Professor Mnnro has ’iindcrl.lkcn to cniphasi/r the |>ohlRai develop- 
niciu of the twenty (lilTcrciU nations in South and Middle Anicru.i in his 
attempt to give the student and general reader an tindersiandiiig of the 
main ovnlinos of Latin Ament .m hisltiry. 1 Ir frrh th,\t this approach is 
especially important at the present lime iin! he gives Ins rcasttiis m his 
foreword. 

H\s presentation chajvlrf hy thapicr dor’s not ildTrr nuuU from other 
texts on J-aiin America, althiHigh liis style iscmiiirmly reatlahlo. After his 
historical tliscussion of each cniiiitryi Professor Nfunio closes with an ex¬ 
amination of the relniions <jE l^aliu America .mil the United Slates, and 
Pan Americanism and the present war. 

ICIcvcn maps .ind a good supplcinciil.uy reading list .iri* enclosed foi the 
general reader and the sludciil who is mu a 'ipccuvlist, 

BraTsil XJnda Vargas, by Karl Loi wrNSTrw. New York; The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1942,381 pages. 

This panoramic survey of the outstanding and most successful example 
of authoritarian government in the New Worhl gathered from varied ob¬ 
jective and subjeettve sources is not just another pohiic.d ir.wcloguc made 
up of sweeping gcMicraliiics and judgincius (Icicnmned hy pei sonal im¬ 
pressions rallicr than hy accUMte intonn.ilion. It is rather an auihoi native 
study by a political scientist with wide experience of our nidst impoit.iiit 
ally in the Western Ilcniisphcic, a couiury with fifty million people and 
larger than the United States. 
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After a brief review of the background of present-day Brazil, the author 
examines the constitution of that Estado Novo, its system of government, 
and courts, the press and censorship, the universities, arts and. letters, and 
the people. He concludes that the Vargas regime is neither democratic 
nor a ‘'disciplined" democracy. Neither is it totalitarian or fascist. Tech¬ 
nically, Brazil IS a full-fledged authoritarian dictatorship, “for which 
French constitutional theory has coined the apt term of rSgime person¬ 
nel" In several chapters on foreign slock he discusses the German, Japa¬ 
nese, and Italian minorities, and how the government copes with them. 
His portrait of Getuho Vargas, the leader, and his analysis of his regime 
are deeply penetrating and realistic and should contribute to a better 
understanding on our pari of the key state of South America, 

The Inter-Ameiican System’ A Canadtan View, by John P. Hum- 
PHRLY, Toronto* The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd, 1942, 
329 pages. 

This IS not just another book on Latin America, but it is rather a study 
from a Canadian point of view of the complex pattern of inter-American 
institutions and treaties (which the author refers to as the inter-Amencan 
system) and its rcl.ition to Canada Professor Humphrey opens his hook 
with a discussion of the Canadian attitude toward Latin America and 
Pan*Americanism which until very recently had been one of mdilTerence. 
He next traces the lustory of the Pan-American Conferences from the 
Congress in Panama in 1826 to the Second Consultative Meeting of 
American Foreign Ministers in 1940 when the Good Neighbor Policy was 
in full swing He devotes a full chapter to the institutional bases of Pan- 
Amcricanism in which he describes the most important o£ the various 
Pan American organiz.itions including the Pan American Union. In his 
chapter on Pan Ameiica and the world order, Piofessor Humphrey dis¬ 
cusses the role which the mter-Amencan system has played and may in 
the future play in relation to other attempts to organize international rela¬ 
tions. In his final chapter he weighs the arguments for and against Cana¬ 
dian participation and reaches the conclusion that Canada should jom 
the system, and join as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made 
In his appendices tlie author lists the special Pan American conferences 
that have been held up to September 1940, as well as the names of 51 mter- 
Amencan organizations. 



VNl'il'l) S’L'lThX (iOVFJiNMl-NT WAR FILMS AND 
FIIMS ON LATIN AMLRICA 


Now York Uin\ri^i(y I'llrn I.il»r.iry liris l>rrn n.inn d by tlu Office 
of W.ir Iiifoini.ilKMi .IS a dr|i(isihiiy (or Unitnl .Si.ucs fi'fivrinnicnt 
w.ir filnis .111(1 lilin'^oii L:imi Amriii.t rrb.isf<l ibinvij»b ibc Office 
of Intcr-Ainerie.ni Aff.iirs. 

Tile flinis coiiiiny; fowu tiu’ niluc of Iiitrr Anniu.m Aff.iiis .ire 
designed to llu pcopli of llu Uiiilui Stales .1 In Uci un<k'rM.uul- 
ing of tlu ir littk-kiuiwii Mlow Anunt.ins to ilu vuitli 

Forty films are aho.idy uv.ul.i\)U'm llusr senes and ilirec to five 
additional litks .uc pl.ijiiicil for relc ise c.»< li inontli. These lllins arc 
available to cdiie.ilioiial groups at the rau of for eaeli subject 
and -15c for each additional film of tlic same sci les hooked and sent 
at the same lime -transportation bitli wavs to be paul by tlic user. 


Oliur. OT iNllR-AMrUK AN AtlAlKSSMUl^ 


A Line l-roni Yiu.ii.in (10 mm ) 
Ament.iiis All (20 nun ) 

Argcnunc Suv\ (m imn.) 

IJra/il (10 mill.) 

Hra/il (ids The Mews (10 min.) 
lUicnos Aires Aiul hfoiuevidco 
(10 min.) 

Colombia (10 min.) 

Colnmhia, Caossro.ids of ihe Ami r- 
icas (25 min.) 

I’lcsta OETlic IIiHs (10 inin ) 

Fire And Water (in min.) 

High Spots Of AI Lgb Oiviniry 
(20 min.) 

Jungle Quest Toi The Great Slone 
Mends (^0 min.) 


kf( \ii o ihnids I )rm(x i.iiy 
(ail mm ) 

Ok huh (10 imn.) 

Our Neighbors I )own '1 he llo.id 
(JO nun.) 

P.it.igoiuan IM.iygioimd (10 mm.) 
Sky iLuKers of I’.ip.mda (10 min ) 
Smubys In 'Uir Valley Of Mosico 
(10 mm.) 

The llouimmis faiih (10 mm ) 
ThcDiy Is New (10 nun,) 
lIu’ 1 biri owns Of CIiiaicm.da 
(10 mm ) 

'1 tcasuK 'fiove Of Jade (.jo mm ) 
Veiuvutl.i (10 mm.) 

W(i(i<lea I'.uis ()f 'I’oioiiK .i[).m 
(in inin.) 


Reservations .should be made now (all films me 16 nim. soiiiul): 
New YorkUmveisity FilmLihruiy,71 Washington Stjuaic South, 
New York.N.Y. 
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EDITORIAL 

In America we iiavc developed tlic mo^t Iiighly child-centered 
culture (save for a few prcliteratc cultures) in the history of the 
woj Id It is natural, as a consequence, that we should express much 
anxiety over the possible impact of war upon our children—fiom 
children of nursery age to our eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds. 

This anxiety is legitimate. We arc not merely fighting a war—we 
are fighting a war to preserve a way of life. What happens to our 
children dunng this war will determine then capacity to reaffirm 
and carry on the way of life for which we arc fighting. 

At the same time, it is clearly written for all of us to read that our 
enemies are detcimined not merely to defeat us in a military sense, 
but to exterminate us as a people. Wc must win this war if our 
children ai e to have the opportunity to perpetuate our way of life. 

It follows tiiat old problems must be approached from unac¬ 
customed values, the most basic of which arc the military necessities 
which are necessary to victory. The question becomes not. ‘‘Will 
our children be harmed by die ordeal we must endure^” This is 
total war, and ihcie is no escape for our children The question be¬ 
comes, rather. "How, in doing the things wc must do to win this 
war, can wc safeguard our children against unnecessary hurt, physi¬ 
cal and psychic?” 

Margaret Mead presents a point of view that deserves thoughtful 

Copynglit ig^abyThc Journal of ILdiicalionnl Sociology 
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considcfniion jn sccki»»j' .in .inswcr i<» ihK<{iicsHf)n. Ann.i Wolf tells 
what home and comrnuniiy may coninhmc to :ms\vciiiij» n. Dr. 
Despert gives sound a<!virc to the on the basis oC fusihaml 
observation of cliildrcir's psyeliningical rraciums ii) (he war. Kthcl 
Percy Andrus’s arliclc on the (ontrovershd Higli ScIkkjI Victory 
Corps should l>c rc.ul in relation to Dr. Dcsperi's iciomincudaiions, 

IIaKVIY ZoRflAUfilt 


NEW INFORMATION ON MILITARY O(<TU»A110NS 

The OKupoUonai Index, ouHiilinl in 191^ under a };ranl llie ('arnr^ir (Virpora 
don. Iiai )ui( simoiineetj iIik id the fuiure if will ifiirw, snipiiair, uhIct, ami cialujie nil 
new puliliealKini on mili(ar)' oiciipaimni. including; all Ikx^Ici tiftil |»rn|<lilr(i viliiili itcKribe 
the flilractions and the diuihanfago. ilic (>|i])nMuniiir« 3ml tf>]mrriiirnif nf nil lu.incliri of 
the Army. Navy, Mannci* C^iau (luaid, Air (‘amn, WAAt.S. WAS'I S. ami WOWS, and 
the Service FroietUfor (VnoctfiiiifiUiOliiffinri New uihuri}>rf* Mill irceivc a rrvmuincndftl 
lutflC pulilicaMet^i already a>ada('te The 0«iifM(ian<>I index ii iiuMuIuil ^piartrrly at New 
York Univernty, the aniwul iuhKiipiion piwr w five d'dt«% 

Profovor HoIko llopi^xk, in annnoooiiji the fv»w Ktvitr, >a»>l dint siM.>n»nal RMidanee 
for boyt 11 becoming almoif cichuivtly gmdnmc (or miliiAiy imnr ai'id iliai ii promises tn 
remain 10 (or Oie duianon. Fie picdicml that iUi'miI and c»llrgr iiiunirlnri \stmld imin find 
their college calalogoct and liookf on civilian ocvii{'aiinni piidird nit ilic ihcUci by 
book* and pjmpMcCi on the new miliijiry carrcri Tlir new irnue, he inn), 11 driigned to 
help Khooli and librailei i>i ruid the IkiI louri^i n( infoinntlmn uri any hramhei ol the 
lervice in which dicir itudcnu may be inicreiicil 



WAR NEED NOT MAR OUR CHILDREN* 


MARGARf r MPAU 

Cnn wc protect our chikhen in wiirtimc? In the bottom of their 
hearts most Amciicans believe that wc cannot, that wc arc con¬ 
demned to seeing a whole generation of httlc childien marred by 
war. This basic belief shows through the bairage of nervous, excit¬ 
able questions, of rumors and cross rumors, about evacuation and 
air-raid shelters, about nutrition plans, identification tags, and dis¬ 
cussion of what to tell the children about tltc war. 

From tlie mother of young children to the welfare worker, tlic 
nurse, the teacher come the anxious, recurrent, worried questions, 
sometimes cast in personal terms, sometimes including all the chil¬ 
dren of America within their scope. What is going to happen to 
education? Will all the school routines be interrupted? Is tlicre 
going to be a dreadful increase in juvenile delinquency ? Have wc 
tlie available child psychologists to deal with the children who are 
war shocked ? 

On the surface, these all appear merely reasonable questions, 
which should be answered quietly, informatively, witJi facts about 
how evacuation is imally working out in England, with authorita¬ 
tive statements from die best child psychiatrists about how slightly 
children have actually suffered from the Blitz itself, and how much 
more they suffered from evacuation away from parents, friends, 
and teachers. Child-guidance experts can be brought in to state 
clearly, definitely, that if tlie adults are calm, unhysterical, serene, 
the children will not show any serious signs of shock. The best 
experience in England, backed up by two years of careful work, 
shows these signs to be true. If we tell inquiring and anxious 
motliers these things, will they not be reassured ? 

•The point of view Mnrgarct Mearf presents here first appeared in T/ie Neiv York Ttmet 
Magazine shortly after Pearl HTrbor Dr Mead's viewpoint is so basic to our thinking about 
our children in rchcion to the war that Tire Jouakal of Educational Sociology requested 
the permission of TAe New York Times to uidude it in this issue. 



fourntil of I’tlutiifional Sonolo^y 

Similarly, wiili tlu- \w)fan wnrkcrs.'I li<-yrrco|^m/r tliciimncnsc 
unfillal needs in tins touiilry f<ii liriiti h<alt)i ainl \v< If, ire work. 

Is not tlicjr anxicl) int loly artasonaUle ami r<'-.pt>iisilde insjstonooon 
the tilings to he donr ? Afui the ic.iiln is, won \ jiig abfjiit llie inter¬ 
ruptions of ediic.Uion, the [»rol»Unis of [•o^.stlilr m IiooI cs.iLuatmn? 
Well, they were jnnhlerns in I'uglaml Ithu.muu was teinhly 
interrupted In lu-l* tin* MnnMei tif Kvlm atmn, l>n>,idi .isiing, an- 
nouiued (hat of t ii nu iilaiy 'chool tliihlren 7 <k),ooo were 

leceivitigonly parl-liine insinulion ami SrMi.iMX* wck “unauounted 
foi.” If this liappcued in hiiglaiul, is ii not leasonahlc lor KMchers to 
he won ied ahum wlmt is to happen hvie ? 

Ikit wlicn wc analy/.e all these fiars and wojiu •, min tiiose wliich 
appear reasonahle .ind those which a[>piar to he due tn ignorance, 
and carefully lemove the ignor.iiKr, ixplaiii that evadi.ilion is 
svorking very well in England, inIvanu* piograinsfoi welf.ne action 
in this coumiy, do wc hiid that iIk pcr.sisluii f< ai disappears? No, 
instead we find tlial il contiiiuis, and timse who h.ivc iried lot \}>]iiin 
it have been diiven to various sorts of nnlninieni of y\incricans, 
motlicisimd leaduisaml wdfaiv workt is,5ts hysUiu al and un.ihle 
to lake it.They say that tlnsriiurrciii fe.n of“\vhai ihewai isgoing 
to do to cnii childreid’ is just a projeetion of our own inslahihty 
And then those people wJio enjoy sprc.uling ai<f)Unis of how low 
inorulc is tell about a welfare (.ounul iiueimg entiulv ilevoted to 
identification tags and sand boxes (or pnunig tnii bombs, 
Ikitanamliropologist wliohas watched attmidesof aduUs towaid 
children in many sldTcrcnt soewtics will give a di/lercju answer. 
Admitting that waitimc bungs <lislocalt<m aiul confusion, a<.lmit- 
ting that people are badly misinformcil about coiulmons in Isngland 
and know only of the faiUiics and very htile of the suc( esses, and 
do not icalizc that cvacuaUoii of clnldicn ihiongh t anful stag* s of 
day nurseries and then to country .school c«ui]»s is now a v<. ry going 
concern, the anthropologist ictognwes that ibeu is niou behind 
this fear than lack of information or individual hysteria 
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Amci leans have been reaicd in the belief that any contact with 
the facts of life nrifl death is dangerous to chililren. Birtli, sex, dying, 
and death ai c (Kcasiuiis for which children have been hustled away. 
Tlie eai s of mothers and teachers and social workers have been filled 
with accounts of tlie iciiihlc effects wiiicli such scenes, accidentally 
witnesseil, have Inid on children’s tender minds. 

We know, of course, that 111 the slums children often see sucli 
things, luit that is vaguely felt to be icsponsiblc for the amount of 
crime which comes out of the slums. Children must be protected, at 
all costs, fiom any close contact with the icalities. Even the modern 
educational methods which have mocked at the flowers-and-bees 
stones and insislctl upon telling childien “tlie facts of life” have 
li.ihcd befojc r])c suggestions of telling children very mucli about 
the f.icts of death. 

On every hand we find tiaccs of this attitude—motion pictures 
winch are rcg.iidcd as unfit foi children, plans to take the oldei 
chilli away wlicn the new baby is born, disapproval of those of 
European 01 siinjile country background who would take a child to 
a funcial 01 allow it to sec a lakhoiit body. Our comfortable uiban 
classes have been piotectcd fiom birth and taught that they must 
protect all children from tlicsc scaning contacts. 

Then suddenly, and foi the fiist time in 0111 lifetime, there is the 
possibility that mothers and teachers and welfare workers will not 
be .ible to jiioiect cluUircn fiom such things, that bombs may fall 
and people die before their eyes, that no will in the world can give 
them the safety from the harsh realities which we have believed are 
lethal lo childjcn’s psychological wclfaic Therefore, people are 
won led, won led as they would be if they were told that their chil¬ 
dren’s diet foi the next two or diicc years was to contain a daily dose 
of poison, 

It is not nieicly the chance of ilcadi fiom bombs- -for most people 
know that only one quaitci of one pci cent of the civilian popula¬ 
tion of Lomlon wcic casualties in the micfst of a Blitz far moic 
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terrible than American cities arc likely to cncoimlcr—but it is the 
chance of psychological maiming liom the knowlctlgc and experi¬ 
ence of death to otlicrs, by Iwnibs, that wms so dangerous. 

Belatedly, those who have lectured on child care and warned of 
the extreme sensitivity of the growing human organism arc now 
trying to reassure mothers and teachers by telling them how tough, 
how superficial, how “don’t carish” children naturally arc. They 
also reiterate the point made by psychiatrists who have watched 
English children that if die adults arc calm the cliildrcn will be 
calm 

But none of this gets at the root of the trouble. Persistently, at the 
back of tltcir minds, iicoplc coimiiuc to IkHcvc, as they have been 
taught, that contact with death will maim their children’s minds 
for life. Unless tliis basic issue is faced all (be job of rcassuinncc and 
information and exhortation to calmness will fail and the fear of 
what will happen to the children of America will remain a terrible 
vulnerable point in American morale. 

And so the anthropologist is asked: “Is it true? Will .scenes of 
dying mar a child’s mind for life?’’ And to this the anthropologist 
can answer: “No, not unless the adults expect them to.” I have seen 
a group of Samoan children clustered with their elders around an 
open grave In which a postmortem Caesarian o^icialion was being 
performed, interested, curious, but unhurt, going away afterward 
to play, discussing the scene lightly. 

Neither the adults nor die children wcie upset. It w.as sad that the 
mother had died, sad that the baby—yes, it was a girl and a pretty 
one too—had died, but people did die, every month or so in the vil¬ 
lage and those immediately bereft wept. No one shooed the children 
away, no one suggested that they were not able to watch quietly, as 
their cldcis. And the shared experience brought no nightm.ircs. Yet 
dlls was a scene that would send a certain thrill of (earful repulsion 
down the spine of die average American adult. 

On the other hand, in Bah, during an ordinary birth, when no 
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one had died and no one was gomg to die, I have seen children fall 
into paralyzed fear sleeps, fear from which they could not be 
awakened except by five minutes of severe shaking. Folklore, in 
Bali, surrounds a birth scene with Witches, dreadful long-nailed 
harpies, ready to snatch the newborn child away, and children have 
been so terrorized by such tales that they go into these terror sleeps 
in the midst of all tlie excitement of a birth scene. 

In odicr parts of the South Seas I have seen children take part in 
mourning scenes of great violence, where the mourners, arriving in 
canoes, ran the length of the rocking pile house and flung them¬ 
selves on the corpse with such force that sometimes the whole house 
floor broke and the mourning crowd, adults and children, fell into 
the sea. But the night after scenes like this no mghtmare cries rang 
through die village. 

Children are not maimed by contact with death or with life. They 
are maimed if they have to face such contact alone or if all those 
around them expect them to be maimed, or if, as too often happens, 
dieir only contact with the facts of life and death comes to them in 
the death of a member of their own family. Unprepared to face any 
reality, and suddenly confronted with its full impact m their own 
families, they have, of course, been traumatized, and child-guidance 
experts have told us of their cases. In England, also, children, who 
have seen members of their own family injured or killed have suf¬ 
fered psychologically, though not to such a degree that psychiatry 
cannot restore them to full functioning. 

But the simple facts of life and death, as they occur in war or 
peace, in the community, do not hurt children. We have been 
overprotecting children for fifty years, and now, faced with the 
circumstance that wc can overprotect tliem no longer, Americans 
are worried Unless they can learn to believe that their worry is 
needless, that they can protect their children simply by including 
them, serenely, witlim the community circle as the community faces 
whatever disasters may come—the children will be hurt not by 
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bombs, but by tlic isubuion tbrusi uikj» ilicin as ilitir [i.ucms tensely 
put them o/T wjtli fccl>lc Itbs and i.ilcs that ;lic black(jut4s to keep 
die naii^lity Ja]is fioin stealing their toys. The t bililrcn can stand up 
to reality, however grim, if the adults e.m, and iC the .ulnlts believe 
in (lie children's strength 

When those responsible for planning eili/a ns, wclfaic workers, 
civilian defense ofTitials have crossril this cultural luirdle, liavc 
shaken off the fear that no child can siaiul contact svith death, then 
we can get on with the Imsiiiess of tonsiflcnng jiisl what methods 
.ire best to give children (he health and educational protection diat 
tlicy will need during this emergency pcruHl. 

What those practical plans should lie is now fairly well known. 
Bombed cities, salwnaged cities without adeejuale beat or light or 
sanitation, arc no places for cliiUlrcn. Many defense areas m which 
the majority of women arc working and where living coiulilioiis 
arc incredibly bad arc very iloublful places foi children. 

On the other haiul, foster home plaeciuent on any large scale is, 
equally not rccomineiidcd. In Ivnglaiul far more psydiologic.il casu¬ 
alties have been found in children jilaced m fostei homes away from 
die Blitz than among children left with their p.iicnls, sthoolniatcs, 
ami teachers, right in the Blit/.. Hut fiom this very wcllalocu- 
mcntaicd f.ict many Amcncan planiiois heic have diawii the h.isly 
conclusion that therefore children .should not be inovul .mywlicrc, 
even if by moving they vvould be given belter htaUli and eiliicational 
opportiuutics. 

Actually the English experience lia*. shown ih.u school groups, 
nur.sery scliool, kmdergaiten, and elementaly-.scliool, first grown 
accustomed over a few months to being away from their motlicrs 
and with their class and then tcachcis, can be nmvcsl to the country 
together, Without the penalties that accompanied placing children 
in strange foster lioincs. Adjustment to stliool as one step away fiom 
home is .something that all of us expect, that parents and childicn 
alike arc prepared for. The teacher docs not replace the mother in 
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the child’s affections; there is no conflict between the own mother 
left beliind and a foster modicr on whom the child is dependent. 

The United States may never have to face any sort of evacuation. 
But the people of the coastal cities will have to hvc as if air raids were 
a possibility foi the duiation This means prcpaiing to protect our 
children Such prepai.iUon involves cultivating the belief that 
grcatci contact with the {acts of life and death will not, in itself, hurt 
them, and the development of more nurseiy schools, more day 
nurseries, more kindctgaiicns, closer ties between parents and 
teacheis, will act as msuiancc against possible evacuation. 

If evacuation should come the child who has never been away 
from his mother's side for half a day is the child whom it will be 
most diflicLik to protect. Left in the city, his health, his sleep, his 
education will be cndangcied, If he is taken suddenly from his 
mother Ids whole psychological adjustment will be equally en¬ 
dangered. Piovisional weaning, a few liours every day in some sort 
of nursery or kindergarten for every child, will guarantee, as no 
other measuic can, proteaion for out chiidien in wartime. 

Mem! h tur.iior, in rlic jlc|nrimcni of anthropology, at the American 

Miistiiin of N.iiiiral IliMury Mic lidd .1 Natnnw! Ktvurcli Council rdlowsliip, igzs-igid, 
n SdunI ScK iit-c (onncil 1 iUmvdup. and has m.ulc dircc otiiLf held 

trips on bcliiilf of llic AuicrK.lil MtlsCiini l»hr b the ailllior nf of Age m 

(howwg Up in New (ihiikiI, iet anil re/iip^ouient, and editor ami cn author of Coopera¬ 
tion mid Coinfie/ilKiii in Puinilwe Socienes Mn.» at present uilcrtslcd in applving intbropo- 
logiud techniques in )iri)hlc)ns nl mir own sotiUy, aiul has jUst ptiblislKt! a book on this 
subject, cniiilcd Am! Keep Your I’owdet Pry 
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ANNA W, M. won 

Tjic home is 'At all limc'; a iialum’s firsL line of tlrfcnsc. As the 
guardian ojE children, it n the guaniun of ihc future ii.self. We have 
known, and the experience of England lias tonlirineii it, that if a 
young cliild can remain close to a mother who can give hun herself 
unchanged throughout whatever shattering expci icnces may befall, 
his essential feeling of security remains intact. Older children’s 
security is similarly baser! and even for the men at the front the 
warm and vital things that mean home arc what sustain them over 
miles of space and years <iC separatum, and he at the very core of 
what they arc fighting for. 

Thisis why there is hound to be concern at the inevitable trend of 
more and more women leaving their homc.s for war imhistnes, 
their children, many of them under .sciiool age, consigned to the 
uncertain care of relatives or ncighlxn'A, Kvea with a day-care plan 
for young children adcijuatcly pi ovitlcd by the CTOvcrnmcnt, which 
is far from being the ease twiay, there is iJanger unless tlio.sc wlio 
administer it undcistand the innci w<irUl of cluldluKxl and their 
own part in it. A young cluld’s rcl.ilions to his home, his patents 
and cspecKillyhis mother He at tlic vciy r<x)ts of his existence, tlierc 
is no sound care possible Coi him which docs not take this fact fully 
into account. Any chikl-caring center set up to meet die war emer¬ 
gency, or in peacetime, too, for that matter, should understand 
clearly that it exists to scivc die needs not of children alone, but of 
parents and the American home and (hat it exists to build and 
strengthen these ties, sharing cluUhen with then parents every step 
of tile way. At least half the job of such ceiileis and perliaps the 
better half lies in the success with which they promote this sense of 
partnership with the home, so that cveiy auisei y school is .1 p.irent 
center as well as a child center with jiarcnt ctlucation ns well as 
childhood education its prime business. 
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Early in the war, parents woke with a start to a sudden renewed 
sense of responsibility. How could they keep tlieir children safe?— 
not phy.sically safe only, how could they make them strong to meet 
whatever lay ahead ? Has our education been too soft—too shelter¬ 
ing, unrcalislic ? Should we long ago have prepared them by some 
specially devised techniques for a cruel, hard, and hateful world? 
If so, what might these techniques consist of and who could teach 
diem to us ? Yet when the first moment of panic had passed, it be¬ 
came increasingly clear diat the strong man rs the sound man, sound 
in mind and feeling as well as in body and diat whatever we know 
of how to 1 car our childi en to this kind of healdi would surely serve 
them now. Whedier for the war diat must be fought today or for 
the peace that must be made tomorrow, youth’s capacity for loyalty, 
flexibility, self-discipline, and understanding are today as always 
tile things that count. 

There is, however, no certain formula for raising children who 
will sfuely be strong, healthy, energetic, able to adjust themselves 
readily to change and emergency. It is a formula, above all others, 
that we wish wc possessed today. We do know that these qualities 
arc not die result of habit training alone, or of a kind of hardening 
process by whicli a child, like the youth of Sparta, is subjected to a 
system of rigorous tests, until his character, like liis muscles, become 
steeled. Such training and experience may play their part. So do the 
standards and cultural values of the group in which a child grows 
up. But back of these, a child’s early relation to his parents and par¬ 
ticularly to his mother determines character in a far more funda¬ 
mental sense. 

If a moiliei enjoys her infant and shows it; if she loves feeding 
him and tending him, can smile readily and handle and play with 
him, without doing all dicsc dungs anxiously or “by the book”, if 
she can be alert to his needs and leaiii what things bring him peace 
and a deep organic satisfaction in living, she will have gone far 
toward laying at least the foundations of an optimistic expectancy 
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that life, tlcspilt rqif.uui hliiws, is ncvcrthtlcss wt)rih living. .Same 
day,oCanirse,vi(.liikl iiuiu Iu-coiik* srif-rch.iiii .ind face life wuluiut 
Ills jiifjthci. He niiiM Ic.uii wiiiiom ni.my limits iliat lie wauls 
and pciforin duiics that .u<* dislasiofiil, but iIk r is iiteicasing evi¬ 
dence to show that the less liw disiiphm and the nioie spon- 
laticous the enjoynicm hclwccii irmllui and iliild dnim^ the first 
twoor thrceyeaisof hfc.thcjrrcaU'r is adiiUrstapauty asuiiie goes 
on to meet ilic realities of living and aitejn the liartKliips tliat aic 
bound to come. A little spoiling in fau in the usual sense of ilic 
word IS not such a had thing oi so liard to undo in liie later years 
of clnldliowl as most of the "books" would have us hclievc. If the 
parents aie in earnest alnmi it and firm in du ir .mlhorily, a child 
does learn to live iii a civdi/c<l worlil on a give-ainhiake basis witli 
others; hut he Icauis u moie surely if die lessons arc giadual and 
die normal jieriod of infant dejiciidence fully savoud. 

Whatever is sound ticalmcnlfoi young childien in peacetime is 
cc|uaUy so m wartime. They need \W 5 f>nii}l irauiing 'I he basis of 
future strength lies in the young child’s feding lh.it liis modiei is 
first and foremost a cicatuie who gives ami wlio loves and only 
secondaiily, and considerably later, one who denies and punishes. 

As childien get older, they of coiiise meil facts to lliiiik with. 
They need the trudi, simply lokl but unvannsiicd hy ailempts to 
make it less frigbteniiig or hateful. Yes, we liave to /ighi the Cj'ct- 
mans and even kill many of them because if sve don'i ihcy svill kill 
or enslave us ... Father may have logo to wai. "Hut will lie come 
back to us?" We hope so veiy luuch. But when a man is a soUlier 
he knows, and Ids mother and bis wife and clnldrcn must know too, 
that he may he killed; that would mean wc would he very very sad 
Hut wc would be proutl tcxi that he did wh.il was riglu. K he goes 
away we will write letters often, and .semi presents. "Wh.il do you 
think a fathci fat away from home wouUl like to get at Ciluisiiuas^" 
Children do best when facts are fateil .simply .11 id fiankly What¬ 
ever morale means it mean.s inoic than a "fioiu" and something 
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clil?erent from bravado. For families, it means a courageous and 
balanced recognition of danger or sorrow, but of dangers and sor¬ 
rows tiiat liowevcr acute need not be faced alone Any one who has 
lived with a child through anxiety or loss knows tliat this experience 
of sharing is what sustains him. Only die modem gently reared 
child has been so falsely shclteicd that he may never even hear of 
birth or death or calamity or suffering 01 share the gieat emotions 
that these things bring. War will take its death toll of American 
families and children will deepen and matuie when they stand side 
by side with otlicrs who must face it. In the ordeal of today and 
tomorrow, there is great need to return to something simpler than 
many of us have been used to. Teats aic not indecent and grief need 
not be hidden awny or dressed up for a child so that it becomes al¬ 
most grotcstjucly unrecognizable. Children have a right to share. 
When the paicnts snuggle to withhold facts that concern them 
deeply or hide away then feelings, they invaiiably succeed only in 
keeping chddren confused anil lonely. Children need a chance 
to expiess ihcir feelings, whcihci they be fcai, sorrow, anxiety, or 
anger. So let us tell them the outlines at least of wliat wc know and 
encourage them to say openly and without shame whatevei they 
need to say For a cliild, sticnglh comes not from continuous makc- 
bclicvc, but from facing reality side by side with parents who never 
try to hide what is happening and never run away. 

Very little children, as wc have seen, know only that the war is 
something big and str.angc that grownups talk about They are 
troubled only as their parents arc troubled and when their fatliers 
and mothers can go on with die usual routines of life much as usual, 
so can they Somewhat oldei hoy.snnd girls, to a large extent, regard 
the war as the gieaiest game ever played and aic likely to follow its 
technical developments with keen interest and its heroic episodes 
with enthusiasm. Unlc.ss they aie the kind of children for whom 
life is a tlireateiiing matlei at best, die horioi of death and destruc¬ 
tion foi millions or the possibility of its touching their lives does not 
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really get uadcr tlicir skins, Ncitlicr is the political and moral side 
of die struggle of much concern. Hitler and tlic Japanese arc “bad” 
of course; they arc rc.uly to accept pretty much what they arc told 
in this respect, hut, except for ccrlam exceptional children, school 
and home alike have hnuul that die ideologies involved aiul .an in¬ 
tellectual approach to the social and economic problems that iinder- 
Uc the struggle and that will play so large a part in the making of 
pcJicc arc not of direct interest to children much below the high- 
school years. 

This docs not mean, however, that schools and homes should 
complacently adopt the “business ns usual’* position in respect to 
younger cluldrcn. There must, of course, be a great deal of busi¬ 
ness as usual for them and (or every one, no matter how deep tlicir 
concern or how wide liicir activities in bclinlf of winning the war. 
Yet, today, parents as well as schools must fare the challenge; 
What are we doing for even our youngest children to make the 
word '‘democracy” come alive for them? What is this core of the 
faith that has lc<{ us into this war? How can we teach tlicm so that 
their understanding becomes a part of their very hloixl and bone 
and sinew and so surely that they can never betray it? Whatever 
die schools can teach, dicy arc working against odds unless homes 
too become centers for giving meaning lo the spirit underlying 
America’s cause in this war These arc learned less thiough words 
and books than in daily living From the moment they find them¬ 
selves members of a family, a neighborhood, or a town, children 
need to discover that democracy is a way of life wliich their parents 
strive to practise as the righf way, just as they practise truthfulness, 
courtesy, kindliness, and justice. 

In the life of the little child, this is felt first of .all in his discovery 
that otlicr people have equal rights witli hinibclf. Since human 
nature is egoistic this is no small discovery; years arc required be¬ 
fore it is really learned or accepted. The one-year-old has a nglit to 
a turn on his mother's lap as well as an older child aged four. A 
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sister of ten has a right to play with her own friends unmolested 
by brothel s who tend to regard them as fair game for pranks on the 
part of the superior male. A mother or fatlier who has been busy 
all day lias a right to be tired now and then, and to expect quiet 
m the house when icsting. Each individual is entitled to have his 
interests and concerns regarded as important and sincere attempts 
made to satisfy them wherever possible. Children need plenty of 
chance to talk over family frictions when diey arise and make 
plans for liappicr solutions. They need to discover too that govern¬ 
ment cannot be carried on and decisions made purely on the basis 
of abstract justice- Things have a way of going wrong unless they 
arc humanized; securing one's “rights” never absolves one from 
the obligation to be generous. Democracy means service to other 
citizens—and so it should be among family members from the be¬ 
ginning. Childicn discover these things by noting where their 
parents place thcii emphasis—what things are to them important 
things, first things. 

Democracy may begin at home, but it certainly must not stop 
tlierc. While children are still young tlicy become acutely aware, 
too, of tlicir parents’ attitude to outsiders. Many a child who is used 
to finding his parents just and generous in family life must suffer 
a shock when he sees his mother slam the door m the face of a sales¬ 
man or make pcremptoiy demands on a servant widtout eidter 
knowedge of or cousidciaiionfor her circumstances. Many a house¬ 
wife who IS polite and gracious to her own guests or her husband’s 
business friends betrays, by her manner with servants, that she 
regards “die help” as an inferior class At such moments democ¬ 
racy, the political expression of the belief in the dignity of individ¬ 
uals and tlicir equal right to consideration, suffers a shock from 
which it does not easily recover. Teachers will have an uphill 30b 
teaching .it sthool what is continuously denied by the attitudes 
betrayed at home. 

“It’s all riglit for you to have the Bartlett and the Smith children 
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over any time you want, bill I don’t want ilum* Polisli children in 
our y.iid. I.et ilicni i)lay on ilinr own bbxk with their own kind.” 
“What kind do yon iikmii arc ilicir kind, M(»thcr?’’ 

"Oh, you know, their folki woik in the mills mill liaiuis. They 
aren't the kind of children who will do you any ^<mm 1 I don't know 
them and I’m not sure llicy'rc we (hildrcii.” 

"What tan 'nice mc.ifi?" wonders the uti|iRm of this lesson 
Maybe it means having parents who sjieak Pnglish. Maybe it means 
your father must work at an oHict, not at a niacliine. Does it mean 
you should live only in this part of town ^ Does it mean you should 
not be Catholic—or you must he (^uholic^ 

Another blow is struck aLdcmrKraey iii the kind of home where 
children liear that “a family of Jews have moved in down the 
street," that ‘it sliouldn’t be ptimmed," that "unless this sort of 
thing is stoj)])cd at once, they and dicir kiml will juin the whole 
jicighhorluKKl " Wlu'ii their parents staml for such altitudes chil¬ 
dren can scarcely be too indignant if I Iitlei lakes the same view on 
an international scale. 

The important element in educating thildien to know wlial the 
war is all about is for parents themselves to know and to have 
grasped, not with thcii minds alone hut with their hearts, the 
spiritual issues involved. Children iice<l something more than for¬ 
mal instruction in "morals,” “religion,” oi “democracy”; they need 
parents who clearly hold passionate convictions themselves If these 
convictions arc honestly iliouglii out and deejily felt it w’lll not 
matter much whether they aic “religious” as this word is com¬ 
monly construed. It will not maaei whether cliildicn at first only 
half understand them What will count is the exjicrience of greiw- 
ing up with parents who believe that iliei c are ways of life definitely 
better than orhci ways and that they aie worth living and dying 
for. The moment tolciancc hecomes indifference, .ind an excuse for 
inaction, or for Icmporr/.iiig with injusiitc, iluu moment it hecomes 
a vice. To help our children to develop and understand, parents 
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must themselves develop and understand—and search their very 
souls. If truth, honor, justice, and love for one’s neighbor have a 
living value for paicnts, .so will they in days to come for children 
too sSucIi love of justice must he more than lip service. It must de¬ 
mand fair play for all including even those who are under suspi¬ 
cion, even those of enemy alien descent. Parents who really have 
justice cannot stand by while their childicn cold-shoulder the child 
of German descent or ridicule die Japanese members of their com¬ 
munity or steal fruit from the corner grocer whose name and accent 
are Italian. When parents shrug dieir shoulders at such acts as 
“natural in wartime” they give the he to the basic principles for 
which this war is fought. 

Although in any plan for young children, this kind of considera¬ 
tion of the emotional and often unconscious basis of education must 
take the lead, at adolescence, if all has gone well, there are signifi¬ 
cant changes. Although it is by no means true of all adolescents, the 
years from twelve to sixteen usually mark a widening in the range 
of interest and an intellectual awakening of the greatest importance. 
Now the youngster really begins to be ready for facts and theories 
and the exciting battle with ideas. This is the period of “jam ses¬ 
sions” and explorative impulses into all kinds of adult living and 
thinking. The young person begins to take what he is taught much 
less for granted. He becomes argumentative, skeptical, and critical, 
and often, therefore, very exasperating. He demands to know how 
diings came to be as they arc and why it would not have been 
sensible to run them altogether differently Here, then, is the mo¬ 
ment when education can go forward consciously and directly and 
move at an amazing rate Overnight almost, the cliild changes into 
a citizen, or at least is clamoring to do so if we have cais to listen 

Adults, if (hey nic to make good then light to be the guides of 
youth, must he able to lead the way In aildiiion to then earlier 
experiences with democratic living, young people now need hard 
factual instruction They need iiifoimation about the problems and 
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tcchnic^ues of a clcm<>cracy. They ncc<l lusifjnc.il, poluital, eco¬ 
nomic, scientific cfluc.uion. They need a thnncc to ihink out loud 
in contact witli maturcr nutuls than their own, manne enough to 
be patient with yuuths’ a[)p.irciH (lugmaiisin, Hightincss, and insta¬ 
bility. In our present-day hie, there have been too few oppinuinitics 
for young and old to share rc.il cxpcriciKcs and bla/.c trails to¬ 
gether. Perhaps now at this great turning point in Anicric.Vs life, 
ways can he found for them to join luinls .igani and explore to¬ 
gether tlic past history and present problems of tlic nation. 

As a first step, parents might do well to expand their own knowl¬ 
edge. Many adults, even tliosc who arc Arnerican-boin, know very 
little of the liistory of the United ^States. Tliough tlicy may once 
have "had a course" back in high school oi college, there is scarcely 
any one who would not jnofit liy inoic reading and study today. 
Every American should have a picvty ihornugb ac^viainlance with 
at least one biography each of Washington, relTcrson, Hamilton, 
and Lincoln. He needs at lea.si .i bowing aupiiuntniicc with Roger 
Williams, Tom Paine, William Penn, Renjamin Franklin, Andrew 
Jackson, WUliain Lloyd Garrison, Robcit Lee, I'hoinas Ldison, 
and Woodrow Wilson—not jusi a vague idea about them, as that 
“so-and-so discovered electricity" or was the "confederate gcncial 
during the Civil War," l)ut enough to know in wliat setting they 
lived and worked anti wliy they were iinit|uc ami significant. There 
is also, die literature of America tliaihas much to tell. Louisa Alcoti 
and Mark Twain and, more recently, Thcodoie Dreiser arc only a 
few of tlic old-timers who still hold top places among lufiie recent 
fiction, American folk music, especially tlial of Stephen Foster and 
the "Negro spirituals, is not to be forgotten. Either may he had in 
recorded music. Besides these, American painting warms us by the 
beauty and meaning in the everyday things that we personally 
know so well, 

It is also important for Americans to know who other Ainci icans 
are, their national origins and how their flnccstor.«: happen to come 
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here. This ought to dispel die notion tliat the “true American” is 
of British origin—and a Protestant—a rooted idea, at least among 
the privileged classes. Actually less than a half are. 

Since isolatioiiisiTi is a tiling of the past, no parent or teacher can 
stop short willi a knowledge, no matter how excellent, of America 
alone. We aic now one of twenty-eight United Nations standing 
shouldci to shoulder in the greatest fight of history. Yet even those 
who have had the bc.st of higli-school or university educations have 
spent scant time in becoming acquainted with the problems of 
Mexico or tlic other American republics or with the great nations 
of China or llussia, who now are bearing the heaviest burdens and 
fighting the major portion of America’s battles. Indeed the wliole 
East should claim our closest attention. Source material on these 
nations arc still harder to find dian they will be a few years hence, 
yet already there is a move within the schools and on die popular 
lecture platform to incluclc at least some knowledge of these na¬ 
tions in die curnculuin and to make more information available to 
every one. But dds is not enough Parents need such knowledge 
too; the conveisations at home that flow from such knowledge are 
among the valuable experiences of glowing up. 

“Only an inforhied America is an invincible America,” proclaims 
a radio announcer. Good, as far as it goes, one might answer, but 
it is not enough even to know and to understand. Heaven knows 
we must do, we must net as well, and refuse to let our youth be 
satisfied with inaction no matter how “informed.” 

Children can help in the wai effort, dicy are more likely to help 
if their parents lead the way and if diey take the trouble, for ex¬ 
ample, to let their childicn in on family problems and family plans 
Most of us arc beginning to stagger and rub our eyes a little at die 
present income-tax sclicdnlc Though we have not really begun to 
feel the pinch tlici e will be a year or so from now, children should 
be expected to he.ir tlieir share of household economics. Putting a 
part of one’s small allowance into war savings stamps is one way; 
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being careful alwmt sueli trillrs as Mup .int! tojln [).i|)cr and dec- 
tnciiy is another. Fewer nuuinn pinnies, fcwci itceicam sodas, 
perhaps staying ai hninc instead <v( going to lainp, tiu State uni¬ 
versity instead of an expensive snllcge, slinnng .1 room with another 
member of the family whcic space inciujs lughd runs - all these 
arc possibilities too. 

Asa rule parents arc ttn) sarelive .d'ont ihni iniomrs and thcii 
expenses There is no gmKl reason why .1 ihild of foiu teen or more 
should not know in black and wliiu wliat the family budget looks 
like, the earnings on one side, the expensts on ihc other, so much 
for rent, for insurance, for foml, ami all the other items, not to 
mention the big slice laid aside foi taxes Tlicic iscvci y reason why 
his suggestions for managing and .illoting .sums should be asked 
and if possible adopted. Seeing the actual figures is .1 gi aj>hic lesson 
in wliy the fainily cannot liave everything n used to have. Parents 
arc usually far Uki unwtlUug tt» let their (hildicn make sacilficcs 
Many a mother will deprive herself or her Inislxand, tjuite unfairly, 
rathci than expect a (huighici to foigo .1 vk i.dly drsitable daiuing 
class The cloiliingbudget for ilu charming cigluccn-ycai-old wlio 
“can only he young once" is often f.ir out of proportion to the 
total family income. Children’s .s.itiificc.s when they want to make 
them should, within rcason.iblo limits, he acccjiied and every liome 
should expect .sacrifices “from c.ich according to his means” The 
more these arc made voluntarily the more m.uure the child in cpics>- 
tion is likely to be. There arc times however when paients have tn 
make tile decision foi a child and face him couiageously svith their 
decision and the reason for it. It is astonishing to wliat lengths 
many parents will go rather than risk the augei of a disappointed 
offspring. 

Children nearly alway.s respond to facts and figuic.s and straight' 
forward, graphic ajipe.il.s lo do .1 job 01 to foigo .1 plrasuu when 
tlicsG arc really nccc.ssary. They like lo see a )oh finished Ujo, and 
know just how it serves the piiiposc of winning the sviir even 
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though it liclps only jnchrectly. If they can actually be present 
when the luhber 01 the scrap metal tliey have collected is weighed 
and carted off, tlic .satisfaction is enormous. It is unfortunate that 
cluldieu who take pait in this kind of salvage work cannot visit 
the plants wlicie ihc rubber ami the metal is actually converted 
into new mateiials and follow it through to its final destination in 
a gun or plane. For obvious icasons our production plants must be 
carefully guarded and cannot permit visitois Current magazines, 
however, publisli pliotographs and diagrams and lively descriptive 
texts. These may l)c as good a substitute as we can find. 

Sincerity lies at die basis of success with children They have an 
uncanny way sooner or Utci of detecting *'thc bunk” m any project 
that has no real use. Never should they be encouraged to do some¬ 
thing “because it’s nice for them to think they’re helping” or “good 
for tlicm to learn to make sacrifices” The child who announced 
tliat by “walking caiefully on rainy days” he can make his rubbers 
last longer needs to be shown at once that it docs not work that 
way, but that there aie other things he can do to help. Sooner or 
later lie will figure tait the fallacy for himself or be laughed at by 
some one. When tliai happens he will leseiit his parent.?’ letting 
him go on IiKiking foolish The child who entrusts his mother 
with the tin cans out of which he has coascicntiously cut tops and 
hotloins and liainmcicd the remainder flat has a right to feel let 
down if Ins inoilicr neglects to iiirn them in to the proper authori¬ 
ties. IiuliflerciU 01 la/y ])aicnls can do a lot of harm. 

While tlie government in Washington struggles with the stu¬ 
pendous problem of inanpowci, knowing that the problem of 
womanjiowcr loti is )usc around the comer, the organization of 
“youlh powei” is just beginning to get undci way. Though spo¬ 
radic anrl ill diMi iliulcil, tlieie aic some pioinising signs. 

Every one knows what (\eelUiu woi k die Scouts organizations 
have (lone in s.ilv.igc work, paiily because they got down to busi¬ 
ness and did a hai d, n<ie*ssary job well—pailly because the giiimpy 
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housewife IS more willitif* to go l(K»k for ohf rii\)l)cr or s.ivc tin cans 
for a nice looking youngster than for any other visitor who comes 
knocking at her door, Most of the youth org.im/.aiuuis offer tech¬ 
nical courses in inctlumical li< Ms, in fwil coijsrrvation, and -what 
will be needed incieasiiigly ns wfimenciuor indusfiy in die field of 
diild care and liomc relief, 'llu sthnols aic making a iiegminiig too 
and ofTci evening cxtciiMon courses of many kinds Iloy.s clubs make 
inoticl airplanes of very genuine use in the naming of an aviation 
cadet. Through die I'siur ll C'luhs New Victory Oorps, the Depait- 
iTicnt of Agticiilturc in Washington has agenis llirougliout the vast 
rural .sections of the Uiulcd Stales. The Land Army, tlic Inicina¬ 
tional Student Service, and the United States Ihuploymcnt Service 
oflci n chance for older boys and girls to serve the nation thiough 
farm work. The Junioi Work Camps .ucorgantving v.ic.uion work 
projects for high-school youth. Scvcial scIkkiIs and colleges have 
similar platis. 

All over America there ha.s been a new surge of love for country 
It was coming even l>eforc the war wlicn artists and writers .ind 
poets and song writers among licr native sons and tlntighters saw 
more and more deeply into the beautiful things of American life and 
American dreams—when the plain people everywhere knew iviorc 
and more surely that dicy loved these thing.s .md that they belonged 
to them. The war has awakened us to the ic.dizatioii that all this 
is in peril and diat every American must work and fight to jirc- 
serve what he loves. But knowing and loving Amcric.i must not 
blind us to her faults or keep us from acknowledging tlinl great 
civilizations have fallen before because the enemy without found 
them Weakened within. Those of us who arc most conceined for 
youth and the future liavc a .special icsponsibility to see that they 
face with clear courage die dark spots and the failures of this coun¬ 
try as well as its beauties and achievements Seeing these tilings 
clearly, youth cannot fail to be cballcngcil by our failures and strive 
to find solutions. Along with the practical, the necessary, the im- 
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mediate 30b to be done for America in wartime, we must never 
forget that unless the world to come after is a better world, the 
war wib have been fought in vam. 

Mucli IS said of the “American way*’ as tliough we liad already 
found the right way, the final way. Yet perhaps the greatest dung 
about Amenta is that it is still the “land of opportunity”—not in 
the old sense of limitless frontiers and Ixiundless wealth, but be¬ 
cause it IS a jilacc where the American dream may still come true. 
So far tliis dream has not come true Political democracy itself is 
a faulty affair threatening constantly to fall into tlie hands of pro¬ 
fessional politicians and cliques unless we the people wake up and 
keep vigil. Industrial democracy is a concept rather recently born, 
but with it nt last we have discovered that no man is “free” who 
lives undci the constant threat of being without the necessities of 
life. “Freedom from want” is among die things we have now de¬ 
clared we aic lighting to cstablisli m the world. But how to do it? 
So much for the tlrcam itself, but the work “of making it come 
true” is still to be done. 

In spite of Us great wealth and high standard of living, a third 
of the citi'/.eiis of the United Slates are still improperly housed. In 
spite of the magnificence of its farm lands, the plight of the tenant 
farmer, the prohlcms of soil conservation, and the distribution of 
the nation’s goods to those wlio need u most arc still to be solved. 
Until war industries made llicir appearance to give the unemploy¬ 
ment problem a shot m the arm, we wcic still limping along in our 
attack on that pioblcm and today have no clear plan on the books 
for meeting it more adequately when the end of the war ushers it 
in again Despite the achievements of medical science, public health 
in this coLiiuiy is pcKii; oppoiiiinitics for medical care in many sec¬ 
tions iue apjialhngly mcagci, despite oiu system of public cdvi- 
cation there are places wlierc it has failed and where we lag in 
applying even the obvious remedy. The lelaiions of capital and 
labor continue to be str.iined and the problem of how industry can 
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Evuiciion lUrou^U JcnuKMUc aiul rcspon'.iblc cli,i(mcls ate suU to 
be worked out. 

Tlioii};h we aie a war a|»ainst Hiller and the sclfidi doc- 

inne of race superiority, Amenta itself is iuldlnl wiili race preju¬ 
dice and icli^jous iiuolcrancc. Ann Scmitisin lurks always just 
beneath the suif.ice. Injustice and iiUDlrraiue to the Ncj»io who 
forms at hast a tenth of our population is a naiional problem of 
such magmuide that it may tuic day dircaten our democracy at its 
very roots unless we study it now, plan fwtv, take courageous 
action now. d he lessons of iliis war sliould liav’c taugiit us the 
folly of hcad-in-thc-sand living. They should point tloarly to the 
consctjucnccs of asking any gioup of csii/.cns to ligltt (or democ¬ 
racy when they are cxdudcil from most <i{ Us fruits; to the conse¬ 
quences of forever pushing the Negro down to the hotuun of the 
heap when there arc jobs to be had, posts to he filled. The exclu¬ 
sion of Negroes from employment in many war industries against 
expressed injunctions from Washington h.ive been a national dis¬ 
grace in which lK)th employers and lalmi unions liavc been guilty. 
Lately, however, certain unions have taken a couragenus position 
not only in admitting Negroes to full nicmhii ship hut in insisting 
that Negro delegates be admitted to the hotels of ihc towns wlicrc 
they held conventions. 

All these things aie properly the concern of youili— not to solve 
today out of their mcxpcricnce, but to face wwl.ry as probleios to be 
studied, since tomorrow it is they wh(» will l)c in llic saddle and 
must meet them. They arc not for the futiiie, they are for now. 
Unless we arc strong and united within, we cannot meet die 
enemy without. Unless our health is .sound and our economic life 
IS sound, and unless our citizens of whatever color or religion or 
national origin or .social status know that they arc fighting for a 
world in wliicli their chance to liavc the good things of life is not 
handicapped at the outset, we will never be able to fight ibis fight 
to victoiy. If we lose it, it will be because <d these inner weak- 
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nesses, not because our potential sticiigtli falls short of the enemy’s. 

This future world in winch our children will lead their lives and 
rear then children is most deeply tlic concern of parents. Our prob¬ 
lems whether naiioiial or iiUcni.uiojial aic not alone for states¬ 
men, for military men, 01 foi scholars. They arc for all who care 
what becomes of youth. Parents may no longer rest content merely 
as stay-at-homes. I'lic duty to do well the small tasks of daily life 
has surely ncvei meant that paicius should cease to be citizens or 
give up die tiuty to feel deeply on inaltcis of the state and of moral 
and spiritual truth What 0111 childicn need fiom their parents is 
sometliing more than “instruction,” important as this is. They need 
to discover that then parents arc people of passionate convictions 
about things winch they beUeve to be dcaici than life itself. It is 
a solemn moment for a cinld wlicn he discoveis that his parents 
arc deeply shaken by things greater than tSicmselvcs, greater even 
than liomc and family, iliai dicic aic things worth dying for, be¬ 
liefs to winch m.m ilcdicalcs himself without counting the cost. 
Although It takes years for .1 child to discover what these things 
arc .md why they au*. so precious, the moment tltat the discovery 
of their parents' fervor ticatcs the first siii within him, the birth of 
an adult gets under way 

Parents, cspcci.dly thoughtful parents, have been too tentative 
in what they liave Jifkied tlieircliildicn Tlicy have been too afraid 
of being “unfaii," 01 “imposing ilicii own point of view” on a 
child, or of iioi allowing him “freedom to develop in his own 
way." vSurcly giving .i tliild ficcdom to develop, a doctrine with 
which there is no (.piaiiel, nevci meant mii/zhng the adults who 
arc part of his life, 01 imposing on thcjii the ridiculous obligation 
of '‘prescnliiig hoili sides” in such a way ihat a young person is left 
With the c oikIuskhi dial noiliing, no mallei how p.itenlly evil, can 
be called h.id th.ii ilu-u is no iiiitli, winch, if somebody doubts 
It,may not as faiily lu lalhd iinliuih 'flu geogiajiluis of Coluni- 
bus'sday, in cxjioiindmg ilu dociniic tli.il die caith is loiiiid, jicvci 
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cautioned their pupils to accept it teiiutivdy -Jiricc there wt re lliosc 
who believed It to Ik- Hat. On the t.nn(iary, tliey siaic<l lUly, ‘'7V»s 
IS true That is false,” and could not luiiuuablv di> nlliorwisc. 

There arc times, and one of them is cntainly today, wlicn the 
moral order rccjuircs the |KVMtivcucss <»f vn<’iu<. Nhir.il )ud)>u\ci\ts, 
it is true, like sciciinric ones, must he liasrrl on knowledge. We 
need to uiulcrslainl. We need to explore tpntr dis(»,issionately how 
movements like fascism nml monsters like I luh i vonw into heing 
to ensnare die minds and souls cif ilioiisaiids of lelatively innocent 
men and women, how mo the evils of onr own country came to be, 
But just as we study crime, dcliiupn luy, juTvcision, and disease 
without doubting their evil, .so .dso must we In cle.ir where politi¬ 
cal ami moral evils he. 'To do anything cKc in the name of toler¬ 
ance or liberalism is iiulccil to commit moral sniculc 
What parents will teach llicir thihlren will depend ultimately 
on what they themselves liclicvc If we, wdio are p.uents today, be¬ 
lieve nothing inuclij if the moral universe has, foi us, no great 
realities; if the spccinclc of injustice docs not make us hum to set 
it right; if human stilTcrmg touches in us nothing that impels us 
to lake action; if the spectacle of power for the sake of enslaving 
the majority of mankind does not inspiic us to Iniikl our own 
strength great in order to free it—then imWcil our children will l>c 
spiritually empty. No church or school in tlic world to wliom we 
may entrust their education can ever atone for so devastating a 
loss. What we tell our children can he nothing but wbat we know 
ourselves, not what we know to say with our lip.s, but what we 
arc so deeply committed to with our lives that though we say 
nothing our childicn find it out from the moment they are born 
and so cannot fail to carry it with them into matin iiy. 

Anna W. A/, U'al/ m sciuwr »u(T iiinnlfcr nf ihr t'liiM .Siiuly Ammi nmn <if Aiikph i In 
iiddiMon lo (cnc)iiliK, lc(.liiri[i^. Jiid sl>r tt »«n\r tn tlic 1.11111!/ ftnnl.itur ntnl itni 

sutialian sefVK.c ot llic AsscKMtian JIrr iKwk, 1 /if I'limif'i Miiniiuh ,1 (iiiiilf 10 i/ir I tint 
Uonnl Dcue]o/}mfiil of young Children, was nw.inlril a lurdd b/ ilir Vurem's Miig-isine in 
19.^1 as ihc ouuiandin); book ot ihr ycit for parrnis ’lliis a/liUc })rr^rjil5 inaicrinl frinn licr 
forthcoming book, 0 «r Chihlrtn Fact It'ar, to be pubUsbed \lin moiub by I «»« Miflbn 



SCHOOL CHILDRliN IN WARTIME 

J. lOUISI Dl’jl'lRT 

IN'lHODlIcn’ION 

The importance ol iltc school, considerable as it is in peace, be¬ 
comes paramount in wartime. Tlic literature winch has recently 
come from raiglaiul and other couiitiics engaged in active war 
operations cmpliasi/.cs this importance. In England, the closing 
of the schools was soon rccognr/cd as an unwise move, since it 
helped incicasc juvenile dcliiKjuciicy and the breaking down of 
morale. The literature also shows that teachers not only continued 
to function as cduc.ttors, aiwl moialc builders; they also partici¬ 
pated in tlie m.iny investigations cairicd out in schools, leccption 
centers, and f(»slcr homes. Such investigations aimed at gaining 
some insiglit into the problems of children in wartime. 

The Knglidi litiiatme, chiclly conccinu) with the problem of 
evacLi.uifin, is often confusing and contradictory. This, undoubt¬ 
edly, IS due to the fact that systematic investigations were not 
carried out, through lack of preparation, funds, or adequately 
trained people It is difiicult to analyze the factors involved m tbc 
apparent discic[)aiuics. Authors arc not agreed on the increase of 
delinquency, the frequency, intensity, and permanency of symp¬ 
toms, the age groups most aflccicd by the war, the conditions that 
made for gorxl adjustment in fostci homes, the intellectual status 
as a factor in ad.ipi.Uion, etc %Symptomatology is, in general, poorly 
defined, and the m.iici lal lac ks orgam/aiion Some English writers, 
sucli as Hurt, Valcnlitu, Bowlcy, and Vernon, have been aware of 
the disci cji.uuics and dcfRiciuirs; and Tliomas concluded, “Thcic 
arc few .s.ife gcnci.diy.Uums citlici about the material conditions 
or the pcrson.ditu’sc {interned in cv.icu.uion” On one point there is 
almost complete .igrceintiil, n.iinely, that the effects of evacuation 
were worse tiian tliosc of bombing, owing to the separation of the 
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clnhlrt-n fr(jni iIk ii |Mr<*in^ llir ni*'sf fiapiciiily re¬ 
ported l)y' f)u' wrirrr’i \\ .isrnuir^ls Aiiodirr jirmit rm which 

there w .is f.nrly ^'cticrai iinUy of itpiinon, lliMiis^h llir rvidenec was 
rctro^jn'Llup, was that ihihlrcn w\\u pit’s*}ii< 4 l djliKuhies thinng 
the liiiu <»( (ihMrv.tlmu had had pr»'VM»u^ dilii< uhics, 'I'hcre is ai\ 
alimist uiii\cf‘>il n^rmnent hii ihr nred to (Hfsrn* llu f.iinily 
unity, and csptiially to avoid stp.iraiion of tlu ynuML^d tlnhlrcn 
from their parents. 

h‘cw reports lia\e liius far .ipjM'arnl on lUr reat lions of American 
children lo llu- wai. For tins rcAMin a repoti of a study recently 
complcteil m the Payme WImney Nurnry Silionl may he of in¬ 
terest 111 this time 

I'AYNI- WJIUNI Y NOKSI-KV M IIIKir MUin Of (irifOUiN's 
RlAt.tlONS iO an V.’\K 

>Sludicson personality dcsclopmeiu in vounp, chddicn liav( been 
carried out since i(}\y at the Payne Wlutniy Nuisriy ,Sthooi. De¬ 
tailed behavior lAiservalions are made <iady on the clnldicn, com¬ 
plete mecliimical rccordmy»so(in»hvidnal play ‘'i ssoms are obtained. 
For the desciipiioii of die method me<l iti this investigation, the 
leader is referred to ‘‘A Mctluxl for the »Siudy of Pcisonality Reac¬ 
tions in Pre-scliool Age ('hildreii by Me.ms /if Analysis of 'Dieir 
Play.” In Tp^jO a .special study of uasedeciaJ total recoids was initi¬ 
ated; namely, the study of anxiety and feats in young, noim.d 
children. 

Directly .iftci tlic entrance of the Umiul States into tlie w.u, a 
circular was sent to the patents of diihhcn wlio iiad heen ad¬ 
mitted to the Payne Whitney Nur.sci y Scliofil fjoin tO'i-’ to i0|2. 
However, since reseaich as described above was initiated in 
icpoit of findings is, in the mam, based on the leiouls of 6 ^ /hil- 
dicn admitted fioni itHy to iy,p. 'I'he following is a copy of the 
circular addressed to the paicnis- 
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Siig^csiioiis Whith Help in the licpoitwg of Observations 

—Havclhcclnldicn i.dkcd about ihc war? (Please indicate the age of the 
clultlrcn wliose iosk lions are described liy you ) 

—If so, can you recall wl»al they have saul and in what circumstances? 
What c\pi.iiiaii<)iis liavc bicn given about the war? (IJy paients, 
tcaclicis, oih('is) About the proseni eincigency? (Air-raicl alaims, 
blackouis, }U)ssil)!e dca(h» and injuries.) 

—Do tlicy listen lo the radio^ Oi ask questions about news in the news- 
papcis? Rcmciioii to motion [iictuics with war as a theme or newsreels 
(AjiMcly, jndUftTC’Dcc, etc Give words) 

—What IS then itaction to the information obtained through above? (As 
much as possible, c]U<jtc exact woids ) 

—What is ilic family’s general feeling about the war siiualion as biuught 
home to the thiklicn? (Confidence about the ultimate end? Uncertainty 
about the ability to cope with a possible attack? Etc.? 

—Is there any one in ilic family who is especially anxious? If so, what is 
tile iclation to the child under consulciation? What influence on the 
child? 

—Has the child shown changes in behavior which may be related to the 
war Situation, cithci chronologically, spontaneously by the child, or as 
observed by the parciitb? (Irritability, restlessness, talkativeness, shy¬ 
ness, lade of plnyfulnc.s5, fears, nightmares, bed wetting, nail biting, 
change in appetite, vomiting, unwillingness to have adults leave the 
liousc, etc.) 

—Have the cbildjcji’s games diangcd? Listlcssncss, quietci play? More 
aggressive games ? Requests for guns, swords, soldiei s, etc ? Or, on the 
contrary, a feeling of taboo about aggiessivc games? How has this sit- 
iiaiion been handled? 

—Wlien cxpiessiiig fcai as ielated to the wai, was that fear about parents, 
self, others? I'eai of death? Lack of food? Fear of loss of individual 
piopei ty and economic sccuiiiy? Fear of people oi specific individuals? 

—Have llici e been i xpressed feeling of hostility or hatred toward a peo¬ 
ple, OI nidividnals? If so, in wliat terms P 
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'Hic nuisi cojjsjiiUKnH finiiuigw.n ih.u all ilulilrm who became 
anxious .U tlic outset of (hr war had prcMously shown anxiety 
reactions of varying degree and imciiMty. 'live, war Imd served to 
rcadivaie an nciual or l.urni problem. Siirh iliildrrn had Ikcii in¬ 
secure and had duiwn a irrcam ngidiiy of prrMinahiy, marked 
csjKci.illy hy apjirchen’iivenr's l>rf<>rc new Mtu.uions or unknown 
people. Analysis of the rnords diriwed that the thihlrcn’s inse¬ 
curity was refcriahlc tf» then uiisatisfatiory relations to one oi IwtK 
parents. A tlnhl vvlio feels .sure of his [urents' love seems to trust 
ins parents to deal adctpialcly with any ilangcr threatening liim. 
Hosvcver, not all cliildrcn who h.ul drown anMciy in the course 
of their earlier development cxliihiled anxiety as a result of the 
war. The close relation liclwccii the thild’s and lus parents' own 
insecurity ties tip closely with a staicmciil made early by tiie writers 
oVl'he Cambtul^c Erucualioti tSVot'ey; n.iincly, (hat further evacua¬ 
tion plans diouUl consider "what might he called the 'nervous 
family’ as well as the nervous child.’' 

Tile principal inanifest.uions of .m\iciy aroused hy the war were: 
clinging to the mother; cxccsMve concern over die w.ir, .isbocialcd 
with repetitive questioning; mildly compuhivc beliavioi; night ter¬ 
rors; increased motor activity and restlessness; irriiahiliiy; appre- 
hcnsivcncss al>out unfamiliar activities; feeding problems; vomit¬ 
ing. 'rile older children .dso sljnwcil aggressive liehavtor, foarSj and 
compulsions. Enuresis was not rcporicil. 

Very young children did not show any anxiety refcriahlc to the 
war, owing to thcr lack of intellectual insight. Such chddrcn used 
war terminology dissociated from its emotional content. The Payne 
'Whitney Nursery School ts so located that the children arc exposed 
almost daily to the machinery of wai; they .see warships, guns, 
tanks, planes, etc. Girl No. 5*5, l.Q. 155, tlic younger of two chil¬ 
dren, says: 

I’m going to tell you a story. Tlic da<ldy w.»i working at .i desk and a 
bomb came and fell, and the daddy sliootcd at it wiih w.uci. I'licn an- 
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other bomb c.mie and fell and ihc daddy shooted at it witl\ his gun. Then 
a bomb carnc and broke the house all down, and the people all said, 
"Bring me a house Jlring me toilets and food and Jiouses.'*... One day 
1 make .1 gun, I slioot myself in the wai, then I get killed. 

Another illustr.ition is shown in a conversation between one boy 
and two girls, fom to five years of age, who talk about Germans 
and the war: 

W)io )).is got tlie right time? I have twenty of seven. M- , what 

have you? 

Eight o’clock. 

Oh, hurry and clean the house befoie the Germanics come. Oh, they’re 
at the door—ilic German people. 

Oil, tell them to golioincaiulcoiiicattcn o’clock 

Very young cltildrcn, however, react strongly to their parents’ 
anxiety, irrespective of word content and intellectual insight. 

Whcncvci cliildrcn showed anxiety, they also exhibited spon¬ 
taneous mechanisms obviously set as defenses against it. Abreactive 
play belongs here: war games, aggressive games, often associated 
with destructive tendencies. “Doing something about it” is anotlier 
mechanism. Several of the children were very creative about ways 
and means of dealing with the war, and two of them formulated 
“good plans”: one (boy, 9 years, 0 mondis, I.Q 122) for the inva¬ 
sion of Germany; the otiicr (girl, 6 years, 3 months, I.Q. 129,130), 
for the raising of the Normandie from her pier Both children pro¬ 
posed to submit tiicir plans to the President of the United States. 

Participation, as a spontaneous reaction, can also be interpreted 
as a defense set against anxiety. This is illustrated by a boy LE., 
tlic older of two children, I.Q. 126, who was 10 years, 2 months old 
at die time of Pearl Harbor. He was admitted to die Payne Wliit- 
ney Psychiatric Clime at 9 years, 2 months, for “stuttering.” As 
observed in tlie clinic, tins was a severe, predominantly tonic speech 
disorder, with associated vasomotor manifestations, dysfunction in 
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rrspir.unr) Tlnilnn, lu-’ ImrrvKWs nl ihr i.\w\c in ihc 

course (if f)ti( yc.ir Ij.hI slinwn ihrsai'' nf jiixiely iicurosis 

wi(h ()hs<‘;si\rt<iin|inl<i^r /c.uiirrs .uul <lysfiiiiciifm, The 

father was an insrt urr, iinlfiisi\c iinlivKiu.i) '1 lie iiuitlirr, a doim- 
neenn^, n)’id woin.n\ wjth rs.unn^* st.unlaril'v. jda^cd <\\\ impor- 
l.ini p.iri in flu* ^ciirsK of ihc nrnrosis Tlir i hilil u .is hosiilc to his 
y<)un^»er sliding, a j^ir), \v)io was ilir inmhrr's f.ivoritc cinld For 
lack of space, only the (lata periineht i*i the pmm under consulcra- 
lion are j^rcsented. At the time «»f New Yoik’s Itisi ajr raid alarm, 
the hoy showed an cxatrrhaiioii of Ins main synipioins; namely, 
sluitcnn^» and anxiety. He h.id rnaiiy dreams in wliiih lie tried 
to escape bonihing by making o/f on Ins bn y Ir At die first opi>or- 
tuiiity, he offered bis service*; as a m<ssru);cr Iwiwten air-raid- 
warden posts, and was able to j»ci a ^leai de.d of relief in lids 
activity, until, for cxirnneous reasons, )ns vfivncs wtie no longer 
rc([ucstcd. 

The sponiaiieous defense mechanisms cited alnive arc familiar 
to the therapist, and m Ins treatment appro.uh lie makes use of 
tlicm. It IS also a well < si.il»li-.h<d fact liiat one of i)ie most impor. 
cant pli.iscs of a morale building piogr.iin is panic ipation in the 
war effort. Dealing wuU realities alleviates the anxiety alvait pos¬ 
sible imjiending dangers. 

Hero worship, also a pioteciive inecli.misni, is sein m the case 
of a Ixiy of 7 yc.irs, who has "papered" the w.dls of his room with 
pictures of General MacAnhur. 

RK'OMXn NOA’lKINS 

Because of fumlamentnl ddfcienu's in sonitis of inform.inon and 
methods of approach, it is impossible to make an adccpiaie compari¬ 
son between the repous which have come out of I'.ngland and other 
warring countries and the rt poitson Ameiu.m cliildn n's rc.iriions 
to the war. However, from the lotaliiy of the lepoiis, a few conclii- 
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sions may be reached, and their positive aspect outlined in the form 
of suggestions. 

I. Piepatation for emei genctes. If and when air-raid alarms or 
bombings become realities, tlic teacher’s responsibility will be 
greatly increased, since the largest group affected by such emer¬ 
gencies stems to have been childicn of elementary-school age The 
fact that all children who developed anxiety symptoms had been 
anxious previously emphasizes die need for early recognition of 
those children who might become upset. Teachers have, over other 
individuals, the advantage of their knowledge of children in their 
charge. They know who among them has shown a tendency to 
become upset under stress (illness, or death in the family, change 
of class, separation from familiar playmates, frustration as a result 
of failure, etc.). Such cluldrcn require additional support. Atten¬ 
tion is called especially to quiet, inhibited children who experience 
difficulties with changes in routine. Rigidity of the personality 
with tendencies toward compulsive (repetitive) behavior rather 
tlian aggressive manifestations represents a significant danger 
signal. In organizing die groups, leaders should be selected among 
tlic more stable children, and activities without much responsibility 
assigned to the more anxious individuals. The less stable children 
could thus be inconspicuously supported by more stable ones. The 
entrusting of responsibilities to leaders holds true of teachers as 
well as children, and the personalities of teachers, usually well 
known to their principals, should be taken into account in general 
planning. The immediate effects (on her group) of the teacher’s 
anxiety in times of emergency need not be emphasized A careful 
analysis of the reactions of school cliildren following the first air¬ 
raid alarm in New York should bring out sharp differences be¬ 
tween the degrees in the intensity and the cluration of symptoms 
as related to gioiip reactions and personal problems. 

Since the child’s security and stability have their roots in the 
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family constellation, [lie oncmation of tlir [irttblcm of the child’s 
wclfaicin wanimccamioi Ik purely ifwlivulual Its soUuum reaches 
out beyood the confines of child guidaiu’e Mental hygiene has 
done much to spread im awareness of the sigmikvincc <jC behavior 
distortions and cinoliomd coiilhits and to ciRoiir.igc raily seeking 
of psychiatric help. In ilusconticUion»teiulirrs arc often the agency 
for referral, since deviations fiom normal bchavioi in many eases 
ore observed for the firsi time in the sdund. In this area, again, 
teachers have a role to play, owing to ilicir knowledge of the par¬ 
ents' attitudes. While tins knowledge may Ik somewhat limited, 
since it proceeds from snpcificial comacis svlwn added to the in¬ 
sight into the child’s own altitudes, it may help to build up an 
integrated picture of much sigmficantr foi the early recognition 
of neurotic behavior, lioth in ilic child and his parents. 

As regards evacuation, the decision rests upon military authori¬ 
ties, tliough planning for evacuation and rcicpiion c.irc has been 
prepared by several military and civilian organi/aiions. If and when 
evacuation is considered necessary, teachers arc bound to play an 
important part for whicli they ate now picjuiting. 

2. School activuics. It is recalled that participation in the war 
effort is a powciful mechanism to allay anxiety. The Russian re¬ 
ports have stressed this aspect of school life and the adajitation of 
die school program to the communal nrcils created by the war; 
and in the United States, school children liavc contnluucd much 
to the salvage campaign, buying of war stam[)s, etc. One of the 
anxious children of the Payne Whitney Nursery School sivitly (boy 
No. i6,9 years, o months, I.Q. 122) says, “The real difference be¬ 
tween children and grown-ups is this. [Holds his hands a foot or 
so apart] . . . Children should be allowed to play a more active 
pare than eating nutritious food and getting plenty of sleep.” 

Boys from 15 to 18 or 20 (depending on the ultimate outcome 
of die draft) have more to offer than has been asked of them .so 
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far. To a child under 10, a boy of 16 or 17 is a man. His moral 
influence over the younger children could be very valuable at a 
time when the male figure lias been removed from the family 
group, either as father or older brother. This is especially true of 
boys for whom tiic fatlicr’s or older brother’s induction means 
more than die removal of their presence, but is unconsciously in¬ 
terpreted as a tlircat to the male sex. In the elaboration of plans 
for defense nursery schools, kindergartens, and recreation centers, 
women have been called upon to volunteer. Adolescent boys could 
be constructively used in a similar capacity. In the reports on the 
initial increase in juvenile delinquency, two observations have a 
significant relation to d\is point: the increase in delinquency for 
New York white children (first 6 months of 1942) was 23 per 
cent in the 7-to-i5-ycar-old group; reports from England have 
stressed tlie absence of the father as a factor in the breaking down 
of discipline. The writer has, with striking clinical results, sug¬ 
gested the bringing of a male individual into tlie home when a 
young child has become aggressive, or, on the contrary, overde- 
pcndeiu on his modicr or other female members of the family. 

The continuity of the child’s relation to his father is essential 
to Jiis emotional adjustment. For the young child it is to a large 
extent by concrete means that this continuity can be assured. Ex¬ 
changes of small tokens, personal notes and letters, bits of drawing, 
collecting of insignia, and data on the arms in which tlie father 
serves, etc., are concrete expressions of his affection and admira¬ 
tion for his father. While the bulk of such expressions come from 
the home, tlie school can help in keeping alive the image of the 
father, or the “big brotlicr.” 

Pamphlets from the Children’s Bureau and the OfHce of Civilian 
Defense deal adequately with many details of children’s and ado¬ 
lescents’ participation in the war effort, and the role of the school 
in upholding the principles of democracy 
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biDbRAL AIJ) lOR ^DUCVimN bill. S, 
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education [irovnioni of die I'rrrriu bill lirrnKCoiigrtniS t in 

ProUiltly never befote m die butoryofimr mlmu have die dfscl<i|iinrt»t andinjuetvanon 
of human rewurces Uen of mmc vHai im)>onam.c JiiMly pn'iid of an rnvnhlr jcconl of 
educalion for d patlicipAlion iii ntir njdniiat war riWi, kIi'kiI officiali havr n right (0 
demand T'cilcral ntpport in riKeiii>j> ibc irnpoKtl reitncit'im {uul inerraird liemancfs growing 
out of dial effort. 

Ill die micrcit of a generation of fiuurBi<U ><miht| ilu* einitntour te^ponvihtliiy that vvill 
be paased on to ilitm muil U eaacdi ai largely at pntttble, by dir l>t 5 t iraming that it h 
pojsible for lu to give ibeni. Such opjKirlunuies to equip tbrnurlvci for die long and dilTiciilt 
tark that confronts (Item imiit be equalled and nalmnwidc, if diry arc (0 bear tile burden 
luccrttfully. 

Dullclinj, copier of DiU S and oilier mformaimn rcUinif; to I'edrfal aul for educa¬ 
tion, can be stciucd from tbc Naiional lAlumuon Attociaiion, 1 ini Sixiceiiib Street, N W , 
V/aihtngtor,]) C. 
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ETHEL PERCY A^^DRUS 

Youth IS the age of idealism, energy, patriotism, and tremendous 
capacity for production. Yet last year, from Maine to California, 
high-school boys and girls were confused, restive, questioning 
“What can wc do to help ?” Today from Washington the challeng¬ 
ing answer has been given: 

“Join the High School Victory Corps. Prepare for service to¬ 
morrow in tlie armed forces by preparing for service in the high 
school today. Your nation needs you, needs your strength, your 
resourcefulness, your youth, but more even she needs your shill, 
your techniques, your schoolmg. She needs trained manpower, 
manpower of bodi sexes, grounded in mathematics, in science, in 
electricity, in aerodynamics, in language skills; she needs with that 
trained manpower, strength, endurance, precision, and discipline; 
she needs you, tlie best you that you and die high school can make 
of you. Your school and you yourself, may not—must not—-fail 
her." 

To mobilize high-school students for this more effective prepara¬ 
tion and for participation in wartime service, the United States 
Office of Education working in conjunction with the War, Navy, 
and Civil Aeronautics Departments and the War Manpower Com¬ 
mission held in Washington, August 28-31, 1942, a National 
Institute on Education and the War. The President sent to the 
Conference the following statement: 

To the Educators of the United States. 

Oui schools, public and piivatc, have always been molds in which we 
cast the kind of life we wanted. Today, what we all want is victory, and 
beyond victory a world in which free men may fulfill their aspirations 
So we turn again to our educators and ask them to help us mold men and 
women who can fight through to victory. We ask that every schoolhousc 
become a service center for the home front And wc pray that our young 
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|k:oj»1c wjU learn m \\\c aw\ »\ «l»r toUegrs i\\r wj^lom nml (or- 

bcar.iiiec and jinietu c iirrdrd hj' inrii .Hid wruneii of }t<km 1 wjII who seek 
10 hrni)’ \o tins c.mli .» Iw\\\}x pr.wr 

(.Sii’iird} I'ranklm 1). Raovsvek 


Tile kcyiwnc speech (d ihc ^inference w.is mridc ni the opening 
session by Licoicnant Cimcr.d Brclum li. Somervell, ('ommancl- 
ing Cicneral, Services of Supply, W.ir DcparuneiU: 

We arc cng.igcd in lol.il \\.ir., 'I lie )ob nf ijir arniril forces is lo win 
this imal war on (he liaoicrxnii. The )oh td indiisiry is (o fiiitush the 
wcajnins anil supphc': needed by the .uincrl forces lo carry on loial war. 
The pJj of the schools In tills total war is to educate tlie nation’s nian- 
jinwcr for war and for the |>c.Ke that follows. 

We can lose tins total w.ir on the batilcfront as a direct result of losing 
It on the educational front. I'.ducation is the backbone of an army. This 
was never more (rue than it Is iiKlaj- now. 

Otir Army today is ,vit .iriny of sjKcialiMs. Out of every too men In¬ 
ducted into the service, sixty-three arc assigned to duties rctpnnng spe- 
ciali'Acd tiaimng. We aren't getting those si\iy three sjvcci.illsis through 
the ifuhicuon cenurs Hut motlcrn nicchani/ed w.irfarc dictates that we 
must have tlicm 

Taking only those spccmhics in which the Army has found major 
shortages, we fuul a «n.d of ha,4 lacking in every inducted. 

That adcls ii[) loH^H.o-join an Army of .gooo.ooo men. 

Yes, these shoriagc.s of (rained inaiipovvcT' of men ti.imcd in die 
fundaincntiils of jobs that must he rhme in a niiKiern army - are niucb too 
serious. The. .sitiiaiiori is not getting better It is fast getting worse The 
specialist field is being combed and rccombed. 'I lie supply of trained 
men is dsvindliiig by the day. 

We're in a luiriy to pvii into the field a fighting force c.ipablc of over¬ 
coming those who seek to destroy cvciything for wJiich America .stands; 
who seek, to destroy Amciica herself Our )ol> is to teach men to figlit We 
cannot long coiuimic to take the lime and faciliucs needed for diis ;ol) 
and use them on a job which c.in h.ivc been done before the mducticm of 
men into the Army, 'rids is youi job 111 this total wai 

Itis the job of the schools tind colleges of Ameiica to provide the oppor¬ 
tunity for every youth lo ecpiip himself for a place in winning die war. 
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You must do tins, regardless of cost, time, inconvenience, the temporary 
sidetracking of non-war objectives, or even the temporary scrapping of 
pcacc-timc courses 

There must be an all-out effort on the education front. Let us be real¬ 
istic. Every able-bodied boy is destined at the appointed age for the armed 
services. 

Is this necessary? It is so necessary that all other values depend upon it 

Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator and Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, in his speech said: 

The United States Government needs education today as it never did 
in tlie history of our Nation. Our schools are part of our victory produc¬ 
tion assembly lines. Our schools arc also part of the Army and Navy 
training program. 

There have been many definitions of education I will give you a short 
one suited to this giavc hour. Education is the shortest distance between 
two points. Our Nation today is a contestant in the greatest war of all 
history. All our energies, all our resources of men and materials, are being 
mobiIi7cd to c.uiy us from the position of contestant to another point— 
victory Education can help us to shorten the distance to victory. Our 
Army and Navy arc in themselves huge training institutions. Many of 
our industries in.iintain tramiiig-within-inclustry programs But our 
schools, colleges, and libiarics are the instiiuiions to winch we turn for 
basic tiainmg The better they do their task, the shorter the road to victory. 

And so was launched tlic High School Victory Corps, a national 
volunteci organization designed to mobilize high-school youth. Its 
sponsor js die United States Office of Education working in conjunc¬ 
tion with die Departments of War, Navy, and Civil Aeronautics. 
It IS the realistic answer to “What shall we do^” 

Youth IS thus brought into tlic cooperative business of making 
possible a victory for the Allies, and youth proudly accepts his role 
of recognized participant and contiibutor TJic higli-school lad 
realizes that with the lowering of the draft age he will soon be m 
the struggle. He realizes too with the pyramiding need for planes, 
for ammunition, for food, and for piovisions that his sister and his 
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sweetheart arc as surely rlraClcil. Soiunluin; stahih/tug, yet some¬ 
thing tlynainic, lias come inlo tlir li\rs of Ingli-'.chfK)l hoys and 
girls and into their ssIukiI 'I line is tlic urgenty^ i)ic desire to 
measure uji, the ncctl of inrcting cx.uiing rrcjuirciuruts, the nov¬ 
elty of knowing ih.n dir Army aiul ilj* Navy and the v\ir Corps 
arc counting on them, will he iiilcrcstcil in their lugli-stliool work, 
will hr wanting to know if tlicy arc physically ht, if they have 
coviragc and endurance, i( tlicy have leariutl icanuv<»ik with their 
fellows and their .sclif>ol officers, if they can i.ikc it and give it and 
like It. This war and die nation's inobili/aimn of )ouili into die 
Victory Corps have dignified high scIkkjIs themselves and dicir 
work. 

To tjualify foi iiicinhcrship is now the endeavor of every high- 
school youth, lo deserve well of (he Jionoj is their hope am! their 
intention. To the icacliets, the tall is csjually ch.dlcngmg. They 
are in the Army now, and eager lo w’iii their "Iv” fur war service, 
determined to give every one of their students the best of them¬ 
selves, and intent that tlicir pupds qualify iii basic tiaining accord¬ 
ing to their capacity. As never before, leachcis are considering 
themselves and ilicir work significant, rcali/mg that they must 
slioulclcr duties new and heavier, ami that if figluiiig with learning 
is the slogan of victory, a close torrclaiion of schcxding and wai 
effort becomes imperative. 

Since sch(X)li) liavc become n ])arl of ilic victory production as¬ 
sembly line, teachers .arc reviewing former iccliniques and prac¬ 
tices. They arc screening out the olisolctc, the prc.sciu noncssentials, 
and the "posiponcablcs/* and strengthening and cinphasi/nng only 
those that survive the acid test of the war ncals of the nation 
and the emergency needs of the oiininuiuty, f bgh schools of 19^2 
decidedly cannot afford to do hvismtss as u.sual. 

The announced objectives of the Coips .ue; 

I. Guid.ancc of youth into that crilical seivicc or occupation in 
which tile student can make the most effective wai coiuribuuon 
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2. Wartime citizenship to ensure better understandings of all 
phases o£ the war, its significance, its progress, and its problems 

3. Physical fitness 

Voluntary military drill for prospective members of armed 
forces 

5. Competence and adaptation in science and mathematics 

6. Preflight training for tliosc preparing for various types of air 
service 

7. Pre-induction training for critical occupations in armed forces 
and war production 

8. Community sci vices including preparation for work in essen¬ 
tial service occupations of civilian life 

Application for general membership is made in writing, and is 
itself a pledge of earnest endeavor and dedicated effort toward 
preparation for adequate service. 

The student’s program of studies, if approved, must include a 
program of school courses and of physical fitness appropriate to his 
abilities and needs, in the light of his probable contribution to the 
nation’s war effort. His extracurricular activities sJiould be at least 
one important continuing or recurring wartime activity or service, 
such as some pliascs of civilian defense, Red Cross service, scale 
model airplane building, farm aid or part-time employment, sal¬ 
vage campaigns, care of small children of working mothers, gar¬ 
dening, etc. 

Upon acceptance for general membership—and qualification is 
within the reach of all—the member is authorized to wear the 
general insignia of tlie Victory Corps, a chevron of vermillion red 
in the form of a block V. The ceremony of induction into mem¬ 
bership may serve not only as a distinction to the members but also 
as a combination school and community celebration for participa¬ 
tion in by patriotic societies, veteran groups, community organiza¬ 
tions, parents, and members of die armed forces, all of whom may 
be lay officers or aclviscis of the Corps. 
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Suulcnis wulud years <if comj'U iin^ liu»h scIukiI arc eligible 
for ntlmi'^sion {<» our of five special tlivisnms of the Victory Corps 
with c)u;»lt(icalif>iK rcjjrc'rmmg tlir most cthvUvc jircparation for 
one type <»!: srrvuc or support williiu ihr framework of (lie liigli- 
scluHil UHticulum. The mnroiiiuirgaiu/ Uumal patlci ii throughout 
iJic nation plan-; for: 

Divisioo Inu^nui Dante 

Air i>crvicc a plane pit>pi'l!er 

Lam) Service a Loiixnliojiali/ed eagle 

Sea Suvicc a foulrrl anchor 

Lnaluction Service blailc <rf wheat Miiroumicd hy a gear 

Cannmvmuy Service a sijuarccioss 

tacli special service division lias an insignia vvliicli may be worn 
on Victory Corps caps, armbands, or on uinforms, adcviccin white 
on a disc of navy blue, superimposed upon the vcrmillion red V 
of the Corps. 

All five special divisions have a series of five oi .six (pinlifying 
hurdles, three of wliich mvist l>c met fiir .uieptanec. In all divi¬ 
sions, the [lursuing of a program of physical fitness and a program 
of military drill meets two of these prcrctjuisiies. 'I’lic other re¬ 
quirements apply to the specific .service. Tiie {loiontial flying or 
grountl officer in tlie Air Service Division, for instance, should he 
able on graduation to offer three yeans of in.uheinatics and a year 
of physics and preCciahly in addition a course in prefiight aero¬ 
nautics. The potential ground cicw maintenance man, on the other 
hand, should ofTci preflight acronauiKS ami work in automobile 
mechanics, radio, electricity, oi aiicraft in.nnlcnance oi lopair. 
Requirements facing the Laml Service I >iviMun aic a minimum of 
one year each of nia(licmaiic.s, science, and .shoj), The xSc.i vServicc 
Division rcquiicscouiscs in nv.ithcmalics piefoiubly through plane 
trigonometry and at least one ycai in science, prcfci.ihly [ihysics, 
also, if possible, the study of the elements of navigation, besides 
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courses essentially pievocational in nature—agiicultural, trade, or 
industrial—the Production Service Division requires part-time 
work, either paid or voluntary, 111 some form of production. Mem¬ 
bers of the Community Service Division should be planning for 
work in community or other service occupations such as teaching, 
social work, medicine, nursing, dentistiy, 01 other professional 
service, distributive or commercial service, homemaking, child 
caic, home nursing, nutrition, or similar work 

Large schools and small schools alike are challenged. No school 
can fail to join nor fail to do its part. It may be tliat only one or 
two periods a day can be devoted to some form of pre-indiiction 
training; it may be die entire plant and its facilities will be dedi¬ 
cated foi the duration. It may be only particular students may be 
provided special training. But large schools or small schools, the 
nature and number of special service divisions in any one school 
will be dependent upon many factors, such as its curriculum, its 
equipment, and its personnel. However concentration in the stu¬ 
dent’s progiam toward his own war future and responsibilities 
should he definite, practical, and immediate. 

It is in this field of student purpose and heightened morale and 
in the concomitant curricular changes that the Victory Corps 
makes its greatest contributions. No matter the size of the school 
01 the faculty, the deep-felt wish and need of schools to dedicate 
themselves to tlic nation’s cause has long been a determining guide 
point for their planning 

The school’s diiect participation in the cominunity’s effort de¬ 
velops an ever closei mutual acquaintanceship, friendship, and 
esteem with its patrons The agiicultural projects of the scliool on 
the school and the home grounds become matters of community 
interest and pride. Youth shares with its parents the obligation of 
pioducing Red Cross goods, of making model airplanes, of par¬ 
ticipating in community defense work, m child caie, in assisting 
rationing boards, etc. The awareness of need of conservation gives 
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inipcius to salvage tlrivc 5 ,to hoii\c aiulseluxjl canoing and preserv¬ 
ing, to die required ccoiioniics of lioinc «iinl sdiool materials. All 
these activities grow in significance as patrons, parents, and liigh- 
sciiool personnel team together. Ailulis wlio have not crossed the 
tlircshokl of a .school since their own pnpil days form the neigh¬ 
borly habit of diopping in to see how this or that pifijccl is coming 
along, offering iiclp and suggestmns, and unconsciously bccom- 
mg supporters and admirers <iC iheii ciuldrcn at work and their 
children's teachers. In sucli an atmosplicrc of nnilnnl effort and 
esteem the adaptation of the insiruction.d program is cflcctcd with 
community appioval, for patents realize the necessity of preserv¬ 
ing essentials to ‘'all lime” needs, and yet of planning for the 
emergency, and also of anticipating the problems of peace and 
rcconstrLiction. 

The High School Victory Corps urges the secondary schools to 
organize ilicir classroom offerings and their cxlraclassrooin activi¬ 
ties and their personnel program to further the war effort. No 
matter the size of the school good study habits and habits of neat¬ 
ness, accuracy, self-reliance, and integrity of pcisonal effort can be 
developed, and all arc basic to successful service in the Armed 
Forces. 

The offerings of die Fnglish and the sfx:ial-studics classes can be 
vitalized in any size of high school by remembering wartime ob¬ 
jectives. Patriotism, American idealism, war pioblcms, a positive 
teaching of the meaning of democracy need no new texts, merely 
a new emphasis on our history and traditions. An understanding 
and an appreciation of our allies arc essential and the basis for 
making possible the winning of tlic peace after the winning of the 
war offers a fertile field for the potential philosoplicr and statesman. 

According to tlic schools’ equipment, teaching matcri.ils, and 
personnel it would be desirable to inirorlucc prcflight courses in 
aeronautics. This provision might be satisfied—if no more can be 
done—by thorough courses in mathematics and pliysics and a pro- 
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gram of physical fitness In thousands of schools it should be pos¬ 
sible to add the study of aircraft structuies, aerodynamics, power 
plants, meteorology, communication, and navigation. 

Bngadici General Lauience F. Kutcr, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
United States Army Air Forces, urged competency in studies when 
he discussed ‘‘WJiai tlic Army Air Forces Need from Education.” 
He said, 

The 125,000 airplane program for 19^3 is closely related to an Army Air 
Force of approximately two million men. Seventy per cent or 1,400,000 of 
ihesc men must he given military training as technicians. That number is 
almost half the total number of young men in senior high schools. 

Pre-induction training for the armed forces and training for 
civilian occupations and services also should be provided. The 
vocaiional education program can be expanded and redirected, 
girls must be provided with occupational courses School facilities 
muse be used Co the utmost in the preliminary preparation where 
possible of mechanical and radio specialists, auto and airplane re¬ 
pair men, photograpliers, nurses, cooks, etc. 

Peihaps the greatest concern lies m die fields of mathematics 
and science, from which technology derives its basic language. 
More students diis year should take these subjects, and more stu¬ 
dents gam a tliorougli mastery and ability to transfer the learnings 
gamed to practical situations. The need for high schools to stress 
training in mathematics and physics was repeated over and over 
again by represcniatives from tlie Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Forces. 

No article on the High School Victory Corps could fail to quote 
J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, the 
man who envisioned the corps on a national pattern, not necessarily 
a national organization. His words are challenging. 

We arc engaged in a wai (or suivival This is a total war—a war of 
armies and navies, a wai of factories and farms, a war of homes and 
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1 /lui. ui"H \u^ Ml imiisivrn*.jMc |Mn lu pliy in \iu\ w.ir. Schools 
must hrlp lo ic.nli iiuliviflu.tl*i ihr i^surs a\ smKc; U) ir.im them for ilicir 
viUil iMri*; III tlir Inljl w^ir effnri. In giiiilc llinn iiiiri cnnscKiu*: personal 
rclinonsliipm llie 

D.iily ilir rf.ili/riim/i grnus t)i ir we arc m fm a liani siriigj^lc. 
ImcI*. miiM Ik rr^iltslk illy Uni Only thr ilnllfM snit nf wishful ihiiihmg 
toiiM cause any i»f us in tlmilu iliu nliii iimn inn must umlcriake coii- 
vcisinn to the liiisinrss of inial w.ii War is a lianh hriital hiisincss It is 
pmi, ami hfaciaclw,:imi Intsit.Huui U mram plans lirfcrrcil am! careers 
jiilcrrujnuh -hul it must Hr faicd Wr arc ui tins war ami the only way 
ijutisilimiigh. 

rMft TfMv Indnii, I'li D, n Oir <>1 r)r iM'fjliani I infill Stluwl, I/is 

Angeles, t'^lif.inna Wl^n ilirfflirniii.j lin Ihi'psai «i )»»ti uic’.m snjuiKif,^ :i<kc(lllii: 
Utiiiril ,Su(c$ l)fri>r tif [ilio itioii {"r 911 aniiir on i)r llij;)! Siiiif il Vkimi) (ixjis iiro^’ram, 
Miu Amlrin tKiiixfuinl M v-nlrllir arinlr 


iiir: iDiiuiioN 01 womin 

Rreords dmlosc tint die iiutid»rr l>( wniDrii 9ll«'ii(hog lojir^r iii ilir (liiiicd Sl.Urs lins 
iiicrchril iiit)re iliiii i js,ft<ir» iinirt iliinti^ iIk |i 4 ii irniiirv It it rcjMinnl iImi Ii^ i(;v more 
llmi 5(10,00(1 wcr(‘&o rnrollrd In rK|; ilir Inlal miiii>»rr i>f tiuli i(]|lr|;ioii$ exactly four, 
enrolled at OlirrJni ('xille(;c, aiti) ilie (irM \Miiiirii (<i Ik* adniiitrd to iimniitioiK of In^lier 
Ic 9 rniii(; in ilin coiiniry 

In lifeiikinit a prcvcderii far tlip /ini imir, ilni year Ol'rrlin t'ol!ri;c .itmuiincrd tint its 
door Ins )>ern opcMcd to '‘V(Mifi|> ludies of fXHMi iiunils uniiteini'Iicd nnir.ih, ami rr«|Kc(>ilile 
DKaiiimcnU " All)iott|;}i none otlier nf the hfiy uitlr^et »l tint ihv (toiild idiuil women 
ULidentSi only four reiristranii reitmmlMl 

Today there are lao witmcn'i colle^'c^ aiul flu men s trdlfy.e* I tlic r irh and cm'- 
linuinjt oppnuiiciu (u cocducaluni tindcu liy OIkxIiiv (or dicrirU lime m ifli/, tin re arc now 
45t cnc(luau'inn.lc(ille;;ci 




THE MORALE NEEDS OF YOUTH* 


HAHVEY ZORDAUGH 

1 Jiave ideciccl n lext for what I want to say tonight. It consists of 
Shakespeare’s wouls. “care I for the limb, the tliewes, tlie stature, 
bulk and big assemblance of a man! Give me the spirit.” 

It IS my conviction, in thinking about the needs of youth, tliat we 
have become prone to think too largely of the diings that build tlie 
“assemblance of a man,” too little of the things that determine the 
“spirit.” Perhaps this is an inevitable result of the fact that the prob¬ 
lems of youth first ciiallengcd our attention on a major scale during 
our deepest economic dcpiession. Jobs—and the food, clothes, 
shelter, medical care tliey made possible—had tobe found for youtli. 
But finding them, and taking pride in. the way they built “limb, 
thewes, stature, bulk,” we neglected to inquire closely enough as to 
whether they were sufficient to feed youth’s spirit 

Pursuing this conviction, I pass over the familiar inventories of 
the problems and needs of youth—oft repeated, and by those vastly 
more competent than I to discuss tliem—and turn directly to a con¬ 
sideration of the spiritual problems and needs of the youth of today. 

By “spirit” I mean merely those characteristics of tlie psyche 
which determine the jierson’s capacity to stand up to, maintain his 
integrity under, deal effectively witli the inevitable stresses of living, 
not only as an individual, but also as a member of the community, 
I feel sure, had Shakespeare been with us today, he would have 
accepted the word “morale” as equivalent of what he called the 
“spirit.” 

It is about the morale of youth I wish to speak this evening—its 
importance, its problems, its needs But, first, perhaps I should 
claiify what I mean by morale 

We all recognize morale when we see it. At a small dinner in 
New Yoik, not long ago, die captain of a British cruiser, laid up in 

* A paper read before llic National Conference on the Family, 1942 
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iU(X)kl>ii Navy Yard f*a iq> nrs w.is rc Ihut* In-' ( \[Hru in.os u\ 
Crcic The f;<)ii)}» had Iwcn licavj for days ciiriny hrnidu-rs had 
been consianily <h\ ni^; npon il»r diip wliilc iH»t a Ihiiidi h^hici was 
to \k sixn in ihe sky 'I'ltry werr sumnnj’ oJislnne w.mi'*, wiih a 
snpjiortin^MUstr<»yer a tnde ahead, when Middt nly oiii (d iIr elonds 
four drt.ukd Siiik.iv pluminrKt) down n|ion ihcni I‘('th.i{ts fr.inng 
ihc anil .iiicr.di j’ltris of die eiiiivi. liny ilove sit.nj^hi mton ihc 
cicsi royer. 

Tlu rc was a (ka(chinj» nui as four heavy iunnhs exjdodid almost 
ssitmiluiicously, and die dcsiroycr was <*huuicd hy (lame, smoke, 
and sjiray. The tapl.nn oi dried full lo ihe s[Hir, and watched 
ihrougli his glasses hir ihcoil, wiakagc*. ami men siniggling in tlie 
sea that lie exjucicd lobe all tli.it remanud of iln ilesnoyer lint ns 
ilic smoke clearcel ihtrc, ihough r<M.kmg luavdy, die destroyer 
miiaculonsly rinlc. ' 1 ‘hen up fan a flag, anoiln’i and anodici. The 
ci nisei's ta[)iain, e.\[>ctting word lh.it dir dcsiioycr was Milking 
within niiniiies, already was oidcnng lus boats nianmak A fourth 
flag ran up the destroyer’s y.ird, ami tiuougli his glasses ih< enusei's 
eapiaiii eleeiphcicd the letuis P-II K W, phew! Thai was all ami 
dicdcstioyci slcaiiicd oH idMnitlicrbiisiiK ss. 

Wcall rccogni'/csiich behavior asrcnetdngexiraordinary morale, 
but vvlicni wc uy to define moi.ile wc seem to gel oinselves into 
cliflicuUy. T/i€ Attwncan /omivw/ o/.W io/ogy and T/it fouttml of 
Hdncutioual Sociology Uitli li.ivc <levotc<l leeont issues to m<»ralc. 
In. reading llicni one eiiuHiiueis nearly as many (Itfinilions of 
morale as there arc contributors, nuiemeiging from the lot of them, 
and Lcmciding closely with my own conclusions from cxpeiicncc in 
attempting to reestablish morale through the eliiuc, is die idea that 
morale is fuiulaincntally a conteptioii of oneself as a menilKT of 
the group, 

This fact is well ilUisunied hy the stoiy of aiiolhev iMighdinum, 
this lime an explorer, who, in the middle of the last eentuiy had 
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penetrated through the Sudan into North Africa and, with one of 
his bearer boys, had been separated from the rest of his expedition 
and captured by native tiibcsmcn. Confined in a hut, he listened for 
hours to the sounds of drums and powwow as the head men of the 
village debated his fate. Toward midnight several of them entered 
the hut and said toliim in effect: "You arc English. You are Chiis- 
tian (tlic tribesmen were nominally Mohammedan). Here (pre¬ 
senting him with two twigs crossed and tied with a bit of grass) is 
your cross. Tlirow it upon the ground, spit on it, crush it under 
your heel and you go free. Otherwise you are to die. We give you 
until dawn to think it over.” Then they left the hut. 

Duiing the hours that remained to him, the explorer wrote a long 
letter to an old friend, a letter he smuggled out to die bearer boy 
who had huug about his hut, and which ultimately reached Eng¬ 
land, After telling the story of his predicament and the decision he 
faced, he wrote; "I am makmg a choice that, even to me, is incred¬ 
ible. I Iiave never thought of myself as a Christian. I only know to 
desecrate the cross is somcdiingnoEnglishman could do." 

Here again we recognize morale. Moreover, we get a glimpse of 
its essential meaning—a controlling conception of self as a member 
of the group, "I only know to desecrate the cross is something no 
Englishman could do!" 

Such a controlling conception of self as a member of the group is 
built, I believe, through a scries of identifications fostered by the 
sense of acceptance and belonging, die sharing of experience and so 
of goals and values, the feeling of adequacy as a group member that 
arises out of playing a recognized role within the group 

Certainly the clinician finds the failure of such identifications to 
be achieved or maintained, whatever the reasons for such failure, to 
be die piimary cause of demoralization. The demoralized personal¬ 
ities we see in our clinics and consultation rooms are overwhelm¬ 
ingly chaiactcrizcd by a sense of lack of group support, social 
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rcjcciioii, Jind i'^olaiifm; Uy a (onfiision omi, rr^iisiaruf' id, conflict 
wiili group values, by a feeling of the luadcijii.u y of ilu roles ilicy 
play in ihcgroupsof ^^hKb tlicy area juri 
MornU* isbvullaml nvmiUinul tbrougU expenr jucs ili.ii facilhatc 
and sup]»jrt idcniilicahon wiili llicgimip Not finly ilic cxjiericncc 
of clinicsbut that of juvenile aiichlomcsiK rel itiojiseoinis.of family 
SCI vice sociciics, iiulccd of alt our ^uial agnu h s (onfirnis tins fact. 
Even a cursoiy survey of wli.uliappflied lopcrsonabiics in l-jigland 
during the blil/. wcpuld imlicalc (hai inoialc w.is highest m persons 
whose lives were hest intcgralcd with that of ihc community, that 
morale wasfaciluaicsl as pcisons were drawn by ihcemergency into 
closer rclationsbip with one another, that dcmorali/.ation was far 
less likely to result from sliock ib;m from siKial dislocation, 

I recognize, of course, tliai, being ilic sort of oig.uusms we arc, 
phyvSical factors contribute to dcrnorali/.ilion ••ibat deprivation of 
fats, sugars, (alcium, vit.imin lb, for example, will undiiminc 
morale. IJui these (hing.s will not buihl morale. Morale is built only 
in social living. 

By morale, then, I mean a tontrolling conception of oneself as a 
member of the grovijv-which enahicsonc stand u)’* to, maintain 
his integrity under, deal clTcciivcly with the sii esses of living; a con¬ 
ception that is built and supported by n set of group idenlificalions— 
the sense of acceptance and belonging, of shari ng cxjierience, goods, 
and values, of playing a rccogni/xd role within lhcgiou[); identifica¬ 
tions that arc hiiill and maintained only tliroiigh group cxpeiientc 
It would seem to me to follow that problems of mnr.de, .ind of 
demoralization, have their locus in the cominiinily’s oi gani/ation of 
group life, and thciiulividuars experiences wit Inn that organization 
Turning, now, to the moialc of youth today, one might (aiily s.iy 
atthemomciuthatlhcmajoi piohlein is to liavc then moi.de needs 
recognized. Our immediate .safely depeiuhs, of coui.se, upon the 
success of oui military an<l cconoiuic c/Ioit.s. Discussions of niomlc 
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nauually focus upon the morale of the adults who must carry out 
tliis effort atid tlicir suppoi tingavilian population. 

l‘I\c im>ralc of youtli, for the time being, is largely forgotten. 
When we do con.si<lcr it, it is negatively—not in terms of how 
moialc may be built, but in terras of how demoralization may be 
prevented. As wiincss die discussionsof fcarsarousecl in childien by 
the war, and how tiiey may best be dealt with. 

Once the fust efloit of our psychic and social mobilization is 
organized, liowevci, recognition will be given the morale needs of 
youth, as happened m England. I need not stress the importance 
of this iccognition. We might well win this war, and yet lose it, if 
the morale of our youth wcie forgotten. Youtli’s morale is the future 
of the way of life for vvJiich we are figliting. 

Of the many problems involved in providing youtla with a group 
experience that will build and maintain morale, the most critical, as 
I see it, arises out of ilic sharp cleavage between generations (the 
woild of ihc child and that of the adult) which has grown up in our 
cultuie Ultimately, we want morale to rest upon one’s conception 
of oneself as a citizen of die larger community; yet developmental 
experience lu our culture, particularly ciming die adolescent years, 
makes idemihcalion with die larger community difficult. 

Margaret Mead, in lier contrast of adolescent experience in Samoa 
and America, Coming of Age m Samoa, has strikingly documented 
tins problem. Dollaid has ably analyzed some of its implications in 
his discussion of "adolescence in America” in his book Frustration 
aod Agg/csshn. Every clinic working with adolescents encounters 
It m a variety of behaviors which, paraphrasing Alfred Adler, one 
might term “adult protest”—^protest against the cultural role of 
the child 

I do not mean to imply ihat the adolescent has no group experi¬ 
ence; but that Ills gjoups arc to a large extent mtcislitial With refer¬ 
ence to tite organization of the life of the community. Many and 
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real as arc the values of ihc i^roup experiences t)lfcrc<l by seltlcmcnis, 
Citrisiian associaiiojts, Scorns, Inrys' clubs, and simtlat "youih’' or- 
ganixatinns, tlicy arc experiences lhaif>ctupy and cnriib ilicciiUural 
span of childhood, ralhci than a(Toi<l the opportunity for a pro¬ 
gressive integration and ulcnu/ication of youth with ihctoniiiiuiiity 
of adults. 

The same is loo laigely true i>( ihc gfoup experience afforded by 
tile school—where youth is secluded wiihm four walls fiom the life 
of the coinnujimy. We all recall that during the ilcprcssion we dis¬ 
cussed the extension of schooling js a fiank measure for occupying 
the time of youth foi whom we could fuul no place in the life of 
the community. 

This cleavage, I believe, presents the greatest obsinclo to the 
growtli and maintenance of morale in oui youth unlay. Cciiainly it 
has played a major part in the dcinorali/.aiion of the adolescents we 
encounter in clinics and courts. Certainly it was a factor in the 
demoralisation of niany youth during the depression years. A.t nar¬ 
rowing tliis cleavage, any long-time program foi ibe morale of 
youth should direct a major effort. Much c.in be acconijihsticcl, I 
believe, ilirough a reorientation of the goals and programs of present 
youtli agencies. 

Nor should we forget that tlic war increases both the need and the 
opporumity for youtli to feel it is part of the community, with a role 
to play in its life and defense. England early was faced wuh the 
necessity of youth’s taking over many activities normally considered 
adult. The original defense program made places for youth down to 
fifteen years of age. As the war went on, it was found that these 
youth showed far fewer symptoms of its stiain than those of eleven 
to fourteen. It has heen found since that, to the extent significant 
conamunity activities can be found for this age grouj), their strain is 
lessened. 

1 do not believe this fact is to be explained merely in terms of 
providing something to do, an outlet foi tension Ifiigl ish cxjici ionce 
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mdicates that, for the majority of persons (and here I am speaking 
of adults), It is not merely something to do, but something “socjal” 
to do, that contributes most to tlie maititcnance of morale. Funda¬ 
mental, always, for adult and youth, is the role as member of the 
group. 

There arc innumerable ways in which, in meeting our own emer¬ 
gency, tlic living of youth may be integrated more significantly witli 
that of the community. Numerous youth agencies are already re¬ 
orienting theii programs m this direction. But so far as I can dis¬ 
cover, they aic as yet thinking in terms of what must be done that 
youth can do, as did also the English to begin with; are but vaguely 
aware of die meaning of what they are doing in terms of the basic 
morale needs of youth. The sooner they achieve such awareness, the 
more effective will be tlicir contribution—both to maintaining 
youth’s moi ale in this crisis, and building morale for the future. 

In closing, I would like to spend a moment on the part of the 
family in building and maintaining the morale of youth, with par¬ 
ticular reference to the impact of tlie war 

One need not stress before this audience the vital part that the 
family plays. It is within the family that the first of the series of 
group idcniifications out of which morale is built takes place. If this 
primary identification fails, later group identifications are more 
difficult; if It succeeds, later group identifications are vastly facil¬ 
itated. Indeed, it is not infrequent to find morale resting largely 
upon one’s conception of oneself as a member of the family group. 

Edmond Taylor, author of The Strategy of Terror, tells of a gal¬ 
lant young French pilot's explanation of his courage. The young 
Frenchman said: “I am not a brave man, but I have a brave name. 
Every time I go up I am scared to death, but I have to go because my 
name is ‘dc Blanc’. If it were Dupont I would not fight. All the 
officers in my group have names that unscrew in the middle and 
that IS why they arc all biavc.” 

Sometimes I wonder whether, as we work clinically with chil- 
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(liciij wc inifjlit fioi gel f.irihcr if we spent a bil less rime in auempt- 
ing to inani[Uil.Ue relationships, a Iiulr more nine in trying to 
imjnovc the .status of the family m the eomnuiniiy, so that more 
children might, in clte(t,s,iy,'‘I have ahravr name." 

'Die part plajnl by ilir family role in Innhling and maim,lining 
youth’s morale is ilouldy imjMirt.iiit in onr and other western cub 
luics, because of the cleavage of generations we liavc seen to be 
chaiacttrisiic of fiicse cuUnres. 'I be family must, as best it may, 
bridge the gap left by a lack of transitional groii[) <. xpcncnccs 

'Ihe stresses cic.iieil within the family group by total wai aic al¬ 
ready ajjpareni in any considcrahlcsampling of families, .such asdic 
ease-load of our univcr.siiy ciiiiic 'i’hcrc has aheady been too little 
shaiirig of gtoup experience maimjonty of these faniihes; in many 
of them It has dropped lo a bav.aidons mimmnm in the past six 
montlis aslmth fatlieisand mmhri.s spend less ami less time within 
the home, As (he familiar, siippoiting pattern of family living is 
incicasingly disrupted in these fannhes, n«)t only young children 
but adolesccnt.ssbow symptoms of a decrcas<<l sn urily 

Thete is a credit as well as a debit side to the picture, howcvci. A 
surprising number of mote or less dcmorali/.ctl fathers and mothers, 
.iclucving a new scn.se of the .signiiicaiicc of their roles in the com¬ 
munity, have shown a hciglitcniiig of moialc wliich seems appreci¬ 
ably to have improved the morale of their cluldrcn. 

But the credits do not balance the debus dlie imp,\ct of tins war 
upon family life is beyond doubt a threat to ilit* morale of youth, a 
threat that all agencies concerned with tiic family must cooperate 
to counteract. 


iinrvcy Yorhnit^h cliairmjn «! ilic (IrjMniMrm of nine tiiniMl uunlni;,, .iiirl ilirccVnr of 
ihc Clinic (lit llio SiKul Adist'iiiiuu «( U»r tlUliU, M Nrss S«nt, tIi»%rrMiy Sdii^'l 
I iliKntioii lie IS a inrtnl)or i<f tlir ('iiiiiiiiilUr Tnr NaikiDiiI Munir, Iniiin r >iri {>^Vl IiiiI'>|'k i1 
warf.irc f»r die War l>r|),irlim nl ( iwilnii I'roicLiioii .Silimih. alul ( i\ ili iii Ttutn iimi ViIvimii 
Co the Uiiiird Si.urt Oflicr of Civiliiti DefriKr 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In or chi that this sectt on of The Joujinal jyiay be of the g/ eatest possible 
seivicc, its readeis are uiged to send at once to the editoi of this depart¬ 
ment titles—and whet e possible descriptions—of current research projects 
now in pi ocess in educational sociology and also those projects tn \indi ed 
fields of Intel est to educational sociology. 

EVALUATION OF A PROGRAM OF CITIZEN TRAINING! A STUDY OF THE 
EIGHTH GRADES OP THE SECOND SUPERVISORY DISTRICT 
OF NASSAU COUNTY, NEW YORK^ 

Dining the school yc«ir o£ 1941—19<|2 an evaluation piogram was con¬ 
cluded jn 5evcn subuiban school systems of southern Nassau County, 
New York. The procedures involved were partially based on the tech¬ 
niques used by Howard E. Wilson* in his survey of ci tizenship education 
in New York State schools in general. Consequently, the study of the 
Nassau County scliools presents comparisons with and contrasts to the 
results which Wilson reported for the State as a whole. 

The Nassau County project as conducted by Arthur R. Olsen utilized 
several research techniques Reading research was employed: first, to 
determine the national and State policies which form the basis of educa¬ 
tion for citizenshij); second, to show the shifting of emphasis from factual 
to participating learning; and, third, to report the derivation of testing 
and evaluative materials related to civic competence An experimental 
testing procedure was used to analyze areas of civic competence, tCj 
factual information, social concepts, attitudes, beliefs, and social skills. 
Finally, a questionnaire method was applied to determine the extent to 
which pupils utilize community resources and the relationship of such 
resources to the school citizenship program. 

Conclusions drawn fiom the study are divided into two headings One 
coiiccins ceitain evidences of civic competence associated with school- 
work The other concerns evidences of civic competence in community 


‘ A R Olsen, An Evulinlion of a Program of Cili/-cnsl>ip Eihicniion—A Study of ilic Eigluli 
Grades of llic Second Supervisory District of Nassau County, New York New York New 
York University, 1942 (nnpubtishcd Ed D document) 

T* AWi1c/\r\ 4r\i* Y/irt Vfrf*fT\V-Will Rnnk OommnV 
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iu iiNjMcs III clir fonnrr j^nnip,)i vwiiiiil.ijijrf'irih.ii for jlir-’-t’ ftlifiolsgirls 
me snjvcriur in iMiy?. ni suA'irry <»f (uunl hrlicf*-., aMiUidcs, 

.md 'il'lll .llniiMcs (if m.ip, tli in, .^nd iiMrrj'irl.Uinii':. IWfys in the 
Siimc sdinnls at t)ir ngliili f:r.nlf lr>f 1 .n |}ic\rd ,i jirrairr nunihcr of 
solI.iI iriii{r|ih iliaii gith I’nili *rxrr, r\jilrin rd lih^r.il aiinudr*: m regard 
in their rclaii<(hdnp sMih f^'Knw '.ludrnt^; Inn thin (ifiy pci ;cutof 
fithci icN nnuld pritnU iirwsjMi'ri piiWn nimj n1 irjini'an nf Oic gov- 
cnimciil 

In (he M»finlngn'al irrM of thcMmlv, pupils sliinud uitlr ih.igc of coin* 
inuniiv rcstmices, this watevidnuH I»y lUc rMciu aiul (pi.iluv <*f ihcir 
inurcsu in radm programs nrwsp»|‘rrs,hi>rA. rr ulnigs iiKtlion piriiircs, 
aiul dull activities. Their»'»als*irvidri«r ihai pupils rrlatr such activities 
anrl resmincs to sjionhvork and slIiijoI lifr ()l grrat signilnantc was the 
fact that pupih svhn parluipucd widely m cluh .uiiMlirs vsric more 
liberal in their c'tprcssKm of aituudfs; Mimrrsriy, pupils who were in- 
dirfcTciu toclul) activities werr less Idirral in ihrir r,\prrssinn oI itiiiuilcs 
and hclipfs 

Tlie suuly Iwshccu sahmUiedas a report t<i the st hooK m the xirca as a 
basis (or (vuiIut stvnly rff their sthool pnijjrains ami will snsr as a basis 
for revision of existing courses of study wlmli stipplcinmi eiti/cn rdii- 
cation. 



NKW YORK UNIVERSITY FILM LIBRARY 

Films on cJiiU care (tmHablc to educational and parent groups 

Ii) a time of war, when homes arc disrupted because fathers are 
leaving to serve in the armed forces, and mothers arc taking their 
places in the factories, tlic urgent need for trained workers to plan 
and care for the nation's ctiildrcn become daily more apparent. 

"Children arc tlic only future a nation has.” We cannot ignore 
this challenge. 

To aid all interested teaclicrs and civilian defense leaders in pro¬ 
grams of child care and education in schools and community 
centers, New York University Film Library offers die following 
films whicli have in common a concern with the development 
and care of young children. 

A Child Went Forth. Because it effectively highlights a nursery camp 
situation and shows one way to solve the problem of our children m 
wartime sliould evacuation of our cities become necessary 
(2 reels, sound. Rental 1 day, $3.00. Sale, $72,00) 

Balloons. Aggression and destruction games 
Ftnger Pnifiting.The use of plastic materials by young children. 
Frttsttalion Play Techniques. Because these films, the first in a senes pro¬ 
duced by the Department of Child Study at Vassar College, are studies 
of normal personality development m young children, and demon¬ 
strate special tcciiniques in the diagnosis ofnormal personality 
Balloons, (2 reels, sound Rental r day, $3 00. Sale, $60 00) 

Finger Painting (2 reels, color, silent. Rental i day, $6.00. Sale, §125.00) 
Frustration Flay Techniques. (3I4 reels, sound. Rental i day, $4.00. 
Sale, §80.00) 

Five and Under. Because it shows bow Gieat Britain has attempted to 
meet the emergency wartime needs of her very young children in 
nursery schools, clay nursciics, and resident nurseries. England’s ex¬ 
perience will help us m the establishment and maintenance of our own 
child care centers. 

(2 reels, sound Rental i day, $3.00 Sale, $30 00) 
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Village School. 13 ccau.se it deals with the proljlcms f.icctl hy a rural school 
teachcnii lingland \vl\eu cily children aiccv,iuj.\u<.l u> her community. 
Her efforts to maintain the pliysical aii <1 menial liealih (jf the children 
under her care will be suggestive niid useful lo teachers. 

(i reel, sound. Ilciiial i day,$i 50. Sale, $15 on) 

Tomofiow Is Thetts. Ikcaiisc it deals with the adajU.ilioii of I'aiglaiid's 
higli-school piogiains to jircscnt war ^iiuhlcms wnlioiii lowciing aca¬ 
demic staudaids High-school agclioysm.ikcthcadjusuucut ui evacua¬ 
tion quarters—an nucicsliag and cducaiivc c\[)cricncc. 

(i reel,sound.Rental i day,$i 5o.Salc,Si5<K)) 

ChiUhen fiom Oueiseas. Because this film shows Hugluh children evacu¬ 
ated to Canada in the early clays of the warj and undcrscoics some of 
the adjustments involved in the traiisfei to new lioincs .iiul di/Teicnt 
ways of living. 

(x reel, sound. Rental 1 day,$1.^0. Sale, $15 no) 

Mother and Child. Because it crnphasiycs thciinporlancc of tlic cooidi na¬ 
tion of medical and social services which l^ngfaiul is inainlaiiiing in 
wartime (or expectant moihcis, inCants, and preschool childien. 

(i reel, sound. Rental i day, 81.50. Sale, 

Life Begins. Because this film offers a unique oppoitumiy to study a 
normal infant’s mental and physical development fiom hntU to iH 
months, making specific comparative studies of tlic vanons stages of 
growth. This is an overall view of Di Gescll’s work at tlic Yale (Jlinic 
of Child Development. 

(6 reels, sound. Rental 1 day, $10,00) 

And So They Live 

The Childien Must Learn 

Because they emphasize the need foi a more funclion.d type of educa¬ 
tion in our schools by dramatizing the gap which exists in many areas 
(in this case the rural South) between the school cun icuUun and the 
social and economic conditions under which childicn live. Of iniciest 
not only for the educational iinplicaiions, Init also as clocimieiitary 
studies of nutritional deficiciicic.<i. 

And So They Live. (3 icels, sound Rciual i day, S^.ooj i-ycar lca.se, 
$40.00; 3-ycar lease, $80 00) 
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T/ie ChtUben Must Leain, (2 reels, sound. Rental i day, $3.00; i-year 
lease, $30 00; 3'year lease $60.00) 

fnt Healtfi and Haf)(jincss Ilecniisc ihis film olTers a positive picture o£ 
the simjilc health and dictaiy piaciiccs which liclp to build healthy, 
happy young people. 

(i reel, color, sound. Rental i day, $300) 

These films arc all 16 millimeter. For information on rental or 
purchase, address New York University Film Library, New York 
City, 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Resomces for Victory, by Jor-tN E. Orchard. New York; Columbia 
University Press, 1942,36 pages. 

ProCcssoi Orchard’s field of specialization js economic geography, and 
his coiitf ilnuion to the Columbia Home Front War-Books js this pamph¬ 
let on economic icsourccs directed to the consumer. Each of the strategic 
war materials steel, copper, aluminum, foods, rubber, etc,, 15 analyzed 
in order to show the pioblcms which it engenders for the United Nations, 
the comjwrativc position of the Axis, and the imphcalions for noncom- 
baiant Amcric.ins. The maiciial of the booklet is well organized, and 
succinctly presented in .1 tempered, nonhysicrical lone. 

The Strength of Nattotts, by George Soule. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1942, 268 pages. 

The best single statement of the theme of the book is found on page 
199, in 1)10 opening paragiaph of Ch.iptei IX; "Oui chief hope for the 
avoidance of .such chsastcis as depression and war, and the achievement 
of positive ends made possible by mateiial progress, lies not in improvised 
01 quack doctrines, not in the promises of new messiahs, and not in reli¬ 
gious revivalism, hut in a belter application of scientific method to an 
imdcrsinnding of man and society ” 
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Mr. Soule's cfTort is a heartening one. To (hose working in soinc one of 
the fields of scientific or social discipline, the clanger is a loss of perspective 
and so of proportion. The workers in sjxcial fields work to push back 
the frontiers of their separate areas, with luilc efiurt to coijrdinatc their 
achievements with the developments in other fields 7 hc Strength of 
Nations is an attempt at synthesis, a thing urgently ncc<lcd :u intervals of 
increasing frequency. It attempts to answer the (pirsiion: What have the 
natural, physical, and social sciences to o/Tcr for tiic solution of scx:ial 
problems? No claim is made that this is the final .siimmnry, hut the hook 
does make a very satisfactory progress report. 

An Appraisal of the Protocols of Zjo«, by John S Curtiss. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942, x 106 pages. 

Since 1963 anti-Semites have been using Protocols of Zion, the .supposed 
Jewish conspiracy (or world domination, to jkiIsoix minds and spicad race 
prejudice and hatred throughout the world. 

The author, a dcscendcnt of an Anglo-S-ixon family “that has been in 
America since the early Colonial days,'* lias given us tiic final woid on the 
"Protocols” As a linguist and scholar, Curtiss carefully checked all 
evidence written in many languages and piovcs, licyorul any possible 
Cjuestion, that the original book Dialogrtes in Pldt by .in obscure French 
journalist Maurice Joly, and tlic elaborations that have licen worded into 
It by anti-Semites, fascists, and Naw Icadcis, arc deliberate and trans¬ 
parent forgeries. Joly, himself, lud no interest in the Jews and wtolc his 
monologue to discredit Napoleon the third's Second Empire. 

Gullible sympathetic cais to bigotry and prejudice may benefit from 
the reply given by Serge Nilus, chief plagiaiist and falsifier, who, when 
approached by the French Count Du Chayla for accepting the Protocols 
so implicitly, stated: “You know my favorite citation from St Paul is 
‘The will of God is accomplished through human weakness ’ I'hc Proto¬ 
cols are false, but is it not possible that God should make use of them in 
order to expose the iniquity that is already approaching ? Did not the Ass 
of Balaam utter prophecy? For the sake of our Caiili God can tiaasfcr the 
bones of the dog into sacred relies; He can also make the announcement 
of truth come out of the mouth of a har** (p. yr), 

Dr. Curtiss, with approval of many scholars of Columbia University, 
has rendered a great service to the cause ot truth and justice in publishing 
this objective study of sources find authentication, 
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The Gmlt of the Geitnan Army, by Hans Ernest Frild. New 
York: Tlic Macmillan Company, 1942, xi -j- 426pages. 

In this volume, as ns title indicates, the author tries to show the extent 
to whicli the German prorcssion.il ai my oC the first World War identified 
Itself with tlic N.nional Socialist movement. The evidence which he 
niethodic.illy asM.mhles points to a dose association between the dis¬ 
banded ofTieci s of the cai her sli uggle and the sponsoi s of National Social¬ 
ism. He traces llic history of militarism throughout the period fiom 1918 
to its present inanifcslalions, pointing out how much more serious and 
menacing it has come to be. It is the old Prussianism of the First World 
War, but much more firmly entrenched m the German state The intro¬ 
duction (pp. 1-16) sets the stage for his treatment of his theme in char¬ 
acterizing tlie period undci review as “The Great Paradox: Militarism in 
an Eia of Pacificism,'’ Pait I is devoted to "The Militarist Roots of 
Nation.\l Socialism”; Part II describes the activities of ‘‘The Professional 
Officers after the War"; Part III is designated "The Shock Trooper and 
the Free Cor[)s"; and Part IV poses the question, What is Militarism? In 
Part V, “The Niluli/atlon of Military Qualities," he demonstrates the 
baneful cficcis of the new militarism on its exponents, devoting an entire 
■chapter to C'apiain R<;chm as an exemplar of "the decline of the code of 
the German officers ” Part VI, “National Socialist Militarism," represents 
his final conclusions In a scries of chapters he indicates clearly the role 
played by tlic professional officer, the shock trooper, and the citizen 
soldier. "The parlicuhir new type of German militarism—is the soul of 
National Socialism; and . National Socialism has become the soul of 
German miht.insm " In the Epilogue the author warns the United 
Nations against tlic mistakes of 19x8. "A victory of the United Nations 
will not be an automatic guarantee of salvation. The ultimate outcome 
will rest upon what is done after National Socialist militarism has been 
overcome on the battlefield.” 

The Pohtical Scientist and National Service in Wartime, Report 
of the Committee on Wartime Services of the American Po¬ 
litical Science Association Foreword by William Anderson. 
Washington, D. C. American Council on Public Affairs, n. d. 

This IS the icporl of a Committee appointed m December 1941 in 
response to a resolution of the Association adopted at its annual meeting. 
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It wiis made after consnlt.iEion Vitli |»crsniH in oilier ditciidinc?" The 
report covers possibilities of service m rcsc.ircli, 111 atiininistrative and 
executive work, lu an advisory capacity, imd in orgam/mg work, merely 
mentioning employment m State and local pubtic service It pdiius out 
the difficulties of actual employment iii the I'cderal service but recoin- 
mends the more general iiub/alion of pnbtiial scirntisis for ibe study of 
such aspects of our present government as the formation of public opinion 
and public attitudes, the bctmior of local uUKinmg boards, anti public 
attitudes toward administration of puce icgulaiion. li urges the pursuit 
by the association members of needed research irrcspcclivc of the [lossi- 
bibiy of such research being sponsored by government authority It directs 
attention to the possible {n-scrvicc training of government employees 
through Its members and emphasizes cs[)ccially the importance of the 
political scientist’s classroom “Ihcrc is nerd now that he enlarge his 
audience” (p.14). A pessimistic note runs tinoiigli the report in pointing 
out how little the political sciciUisl has been sought out as compared with 
the economist, and implies, if it docs not actually urge, that members of 
the guild might identify themselves more closely with public affairs and 
garner some practical cx|>cucncc which would make themselves more 
acceptable in the public scivkc. 

Victory Over 'Tear, by John Dolurd. New York; Rcynal and 
Hitchcock, Inc., 213 pp. 

The author of this popularly written book has had long experience in 
studying human beings and thcii fears at the Institute of Human Rela¬ 
tions, Yale University. The maiciials in this volume me accumulated to 
aid individuals in conquering their fc.irs.Thc tender is warned, however, 
that the content will function only m ease the reader lias a dynamic want 
for such help. 
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EDITORIAL 

Again we face a new year wiili droughts concentrated on winning 
the war, and winning the peace which must follow We are aware 
tliat the measure of our leadership is being taken. We are deter¬ 
mined to keep informed on the laiger issues of the war and to be 
increasingly skillful in organizing all of our facilities for realistic 
educational service to chikUcn, youth, and adults 

Our will to win the war is universal Individuals and families are 
eager to do thcii part The role of education is to Jielp them see 
more clearly how they can participate effectively without the sacri¬ 
fice of values that arc lield fundamental in a democracy. Participa¬ 
tion must be based on understanding the significance of each m- 
dividual’s actions in the outcome of die wai, willingness to make 
sacrifices, and determination to develop and use new skills toward 
diat end. 

Tile articles in this issue present addresses and excerpts from dis¬ 
cussions that were part of the program at a Piofessional Conference 
sponsoicd by die Department of Home Economics of the School of 
Education, New York Univeisity, November 13 and 14 The Con- 
feiciice themes were: “The Significance of the Home Front in tlic 
War Economy” and “Essential Backgrounds for Consumer Educa¬ 
tion." 

TJic first .'ll tide by Dr. Mary S. Fisher on “Safeguarding Family 
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Values” calls special attcnlion lo the emotional Mrains that fainilies 
arc experiencing because of the war, an<l to their need for continued 
belief in the importance of wcll-m.inagcd lioincs wlicic rlcmocratic 
values are lived and learned day by day. We inusi tlc.il realistically 
with the specifics of economic atljuslmcnts in educational pi ogiams 
if we are to convince people that dicy must buy less, slop installment 
buying, pay debts, make coiisunicr goods last longer, and invest to 
the limit of their ability in war stamps and bonds; but, as Dr. Fisher 
points out, we must also be sensitive lo, and, whcnevci possible, deal 
widi emotional needs and problems of ixtoralc that may interfere 
with Of picvent wholehearted aiicntion to the piaciical aspects of 
living. 

Dr. A. H. Feller and Dr. Homer Andcison discuss national eco¬ 
nomic programs that our Government is trying to eflcct for our pro¬ 
tection and along with Dr.William Brown challenge educators to 
interpret these programs to children, yonng people, and adults in 
ways that will spur them on to immediate cooperative effort. Mr. 
Roger Wolcott is convincing in urging joint endeavor on the part 
of retailers and consumers. Dr. Josephine Krerner makes practical 
suggestions about procedures dxat will facilitate financial adjust¬ 
ments, and Miss Clyde B. Schuman brings us face to face with ma¬ 
jor problems on the nutrition front. 

Consumer education tliat will function dynamically in the mobi¬ 
lization of all of our people to do their part in winning the war will 
require concerted action in schools and communities. This action 
must be planned cooperatively on a coinnuinily-wide basis and must 
provide for the best possible use of school and community resources. 
It 15 toward this end that tiiis issue of Thl Journai. ov Educational 
Sociology is dedicated. 


Dora S. Lfwis 



SAFEGUARDING FAMILY VALUES 
Mary S. Fisher 

Projessot of Child Study, Vassm College; Dncctoi, Vassar Summer 
Institute for lutmily and Child CaieSei uices in Wartime 

War botli strcngtliens and depletes the family. It temporarily in¬ 
creases the strength of family tics, the need for family ties, and, at the 
same time, produces the social conditions which make it difficult to 
develop and sustain family relationships and to safeguard family 
values. The certain knowledge that the future is unpredictable com¬ 
pels even ordinarily cautious young men and women to decide to 
many younger and on shorter acquaintance than would have been 
considered [lossibic bcfoie the crisis of war was upon us. Waiting 
until piofcssional or business training has been completed, until 
economic security is assured, until theie is emotional readiness to 
settle down to family life and assume responsibility, until obliga¬ 
tions to parents have been met, or until parents are satisfied with 
the choice of husb«iti<l or wife—all of these reasons winch are given 
for postponing marriage in normal times aie no longer relevant 

These psychological and social consequences of war mean that 
many new families arc started and many more babies are born in the 
first years of mariiagc than is to be expected in times of peace, or 
even in periods of greatest prosperity. Women particularly want 
children during war Many women who have postponed starting 
or completing ilieir families want a first child, or another child, 
when war threatens their lives. Faced with the possibility that their 
husbands may be called to military service, may not even come back, 
women want children to keep the relationships close and real, to 
give them something important to do and cieate during the lone¬ 
liness or emptiness of separation. Even the opportunity or the need 
to enter defense woik, and to make important contributions to the 
manpower shortage, do not take the place of, or satisfy, the need 
to bear children TJiis normal intensification of desire for marriage 
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and children during war is obviously a necessary and important 
social and individual response to the threat winch war implies If 
families are to survive and if the continuity of the present into the 
future is to be preserved through the next gcnciation, thci c must be 
more children born in war years. But war marriages and war babies 
create, as well as solve, population problems Just as there aic inoic 
homes established and more babies born, there will inevitably be 
more homes broken and moic cbildicn who will need supplemen¬ 
tary care and protection. The picsent and fiitui c needs of these chil¬ 
dren must be anticipated and planned for during the war and in the 
years to come. 

It IS in just this aiea where questions of survival and emotional 
needs are at stake that we come closest to the essential meaning of 
family life and its basic values. It is the family, in the last analysis, 
which keeps alive for each national, racial, or cultural group the 
way of life that has been developed and perfected through the gen¬ 
erations—the way of life that expresses the values and the goals of 
the particular gioup In odier woids, the family at any particular 
period of time belongs to the future as well as the past; it is ihcpiov- 
ing ground where changes are made in old ways to fit cbildieii to 
meet new ways and still keep the values clear. 

It is possible to conceive of a form of society without families—a 
society m which all children arc taken at birth from the mothers, 
kept from knowledge of 01 association with the fathers, and 
brought up in state nurseries which assume complete respon.sibility 
for their education and training to serve its pai ticular purposes. It is 
not possible, however, even to dimk of democracy in terms of any 
such method of bringing up new generations. Fascists and Nazis 
can be—and to a certain extent are—piocluccd or developed m just 
this way by states that deny the light of families to bring up children 
in their own faiths, states tliat deny the woith of the individual ex¬ 
cept as he belongs to the state and is trained blindly to follow its will. 

A democracy, in sharp continst, afliims the value of the individ- 
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ual, his right to "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” These 
dungs cannot be taught by mass care or mass teaching. Democratic 
values must be lived and learned, day by day, from living with 
people who live tiiat way. Therefore, a democracy must depend 
upon its families to bung up their childtcn as fice and responsible 
individuals who can keep alive faith in a dcinociatic way of life be¬ 
cause It has become pait of them. The fact that no society has yet 
been truly democratic, or has yet been able to work out the social 
and economic conditions whicli make equality of opportunity pos¬ 
sible—upon which the right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” must depend—docs not deny the validity of the demo¬ 
cratic hope or the potential strength of the democratic faith. Even 
the fact that no democratic society has yet been able to bring up 
more than n pioporlion of its children in any geneiation as free and 
responsible individuals docs not mean iliat children cannot be 
brought up to he )Ust that Yet the fact that democracy lias not yet 
permeated our lioincs far enough and deep enough to produce a 
majority of titily democratic personalities presents a more seiious 
threat to our way of life than do oui enemies. Waging war is always 
easier than working out tlic problems of peace; but war does not 
piotcct any society fiom the dangers that come from denying to its 
own people those things it fights to preserve. 

Foi this reason it is urgent for all of us to remember the concrete 
ways m winch wai depletes and threatens individual families and 
interferes with their basic contribution to society Many of the babies 
born between 1941 and die end of the war will spend their first and 
most foimative years without fathers, without full-time mothers, 
and under a great vaiicty of emergency conditions Many of these 
conditions will seriously limit the possibility of sound and normal 
personality development. Even those babies born of established 
mnniages, 01 to warninriiage? tliat will piove to be permanent and 
leal in tlic best sense of the word, will go through the most crucial 
period of life under social conditions, or in social environments, 
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that have never existed before. Even the most stable homes have re¬ 
sponsibilities toward children which have been increased by ihe fact 
of total and global war and these arc still largely unrecognized. 

In the midst of war tempo, war hours, war scpaiations, war ra¬ 
tioning) and war living, children arc still learning twenty-four 
hours a day what democracy means, what democracy is figlitmg for, 
and wlietlicr democi acy means what it says. The fact tli at we are too 
busy, too rushed, too preoccupied with winning the war to remem¬ 
ber that our future depends upon the personalities of children grow- 
ing up during war will not save our values for us. The time to save 
democracy is while the foundations arc being laid, not after the 
building has been erected and has fallen into i uins or has shown its 
structural weaknesses. 

These children, who arebornintoa war world or who will finish 
growing up in a war world, will learn—in the only way in which 
childien can learn—from the adults who care for them, who live 
with tliem, who teach them. These war children of ours will build 
into themselves the tensions, the fears, ilic hates, the courage, the pa¬ 
tience, the anxiety, the hopes, and the faith of tlicir families, or those 
who care for them. In our culture women have always had the most 
to do with the care and training of children, botli in homes and 
schools. But, in normal times, fathers have been an important part 
of the family picture and have exerted a steadying, balancing, and 
realistic influence. Now, in wartime more and more fathers are 
away from home, more and more men are too busy to spend time 
with children, and the dislocation, at best, is sei lous If wc do not see 
the implications of bringing up little children without the daily in¬ 
fluence of men and consciously take step.s to balance children’s 
needs for men as well as women, the icsults may be felt for many 
generations. Here is a pi oblem basic to the suivival of oui democ¬ 
racy with which the Man Power Division of tlic War Production 
Board must reckon. In an embattled dcmociacy men arc needed m 
schools, social work, recreation, and in community services just 
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as desperately as they are needed on tlie war fronts and in the de¬ 
fense factoiics. For tlicir sakes, as well as for die sake of community 
morale, such essential war workers should be drafted and entitled 
to wear honored insignia which state that they are carrying on 
essential wai services, 

We can only hope that it will not take an actual invasion to make 
us aware of tlic real dangers which threaten our democracy from 
within. If an invasion is necessary to make us aware of internal dan¬ 
gers, then it may already be too late to safeguard die present gener¬ 
ation of American cliildrcn. This means quite literally that the fu¬ 
ture of our democracy inust depend on the kinds of children being 
shaped in our homes and schooh during die war. Unfortunately for 
our future it is very easy to hung up passive, regimented children 
who vciy early learn to feel safe only when they are controlled and 
manipulated, only wlicn they aic told what to do and when. This 
danger of rcguiiciUation is already apparent in the mcresing num¬ 
ber of people who cry, “What we need is more discipline,” and who 
seem to mean hy discipline being docile, being passive, being with¬ 
out initiative. Of com sc, children who do not use their minds to 
question, to ask “Why?” to try to understand the world around 
them are easier to take cai cofin times of crisis, are easier to regiment 
into groups. Children wlio become passive and institutionalized 
early in life—in homes, schools, or day-care centers—will never 
grow up to tlircaicn adults with new ideas, new ways of solving old 
problems which must be worked out in tlie reconstruction period 
ahead. Such cliildren will never grow up to ask, for example, why 
our society gets so excited about delinquency when it still protects 
the economic and social institutions that make delinquency inevi¬ 
table. Passive, regimented children may be considered, mistakenly, 
to he well disciplined, but they are disciplined for antidemocratic 
values and ways of life Such children cannot love freedom and be 
strong enough spiritually and emotionally to safeguard democracy. 

In addition to bringing up passive and regimented children in 
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times of war, it is also easy to bring up many groups who believe— 
because their experiences teach them this belief—thai^ democracy 
really means privilege for the fortunate beliind tlic beautiful front of 
words of die Bill of Rights and tlie Christian religion. Many of these 
children will grow into adults who will figlu, and fight bitterly, in 
the name of democracy all attempts to make equality of oppoi tu¬ 
nny a reality instead of a symbol. Oiu democracy will be preparing 
for its own destruction to the extent to which it develops such per¬ 
sonalities. It IS also easy at all times, but casici in times of war wlien 
we are preoccupied with immediate, prcssi ng problems, to bring up 
a generation of cluldren who learn that being adult means doing 
things to people, getting one’s own way, competing for power, put¬ 
ting something over on somebody, being suspicious of any one of a 
different color, religion, class, occupation, oi profession. 

Children brought up m such beliefs will be unable psycliologi- 
cally to learn the urgent lesson of total war—that until all groups 
and nations have their liuman birtJmglit of freedom and dignity 
no group or nation can be safe to develop its own gifts, aliihtics, and 
resources. If, in the midst of war, we bring up enough children in 
our homes and schools who cannot Icain the truths being made so 
tragically clear, we are setting the world stage now for a second glo¬ 
bal war within dicir lifetime, 

The family values we seek to safeguard in time of war arc basi¬ 
cally democratic values—^values that keep alive man’s faith in man, 
m his capacity to become creative, free, and responsible. These val¬ 
ues can be safeguarded best in individual families where children 
are valued and respected, where children live with adults who are 
steady, disciplined, friendly, sympathetic, and tolerant. Knowing 
what children need basically ought to help us become more aware 
of our goals and less concerned about methods—not that methods 
arc not impoitant if we arc dear as to goals or values. Much of the 
current unduly excited discussion about whether mothers of young 
children should or should not work outside the home misses the 
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essential point o£ children’s basicneeds Many women in our culture 
do not take actual physical care of dicir own children but hire maids 
or nurses who may or may not be suitable in teims of children’s de¬ 
velopmental needs. Now that maids and nurses are harder to get, 
more and more women need help in learning liow to understand 
and live comforl.ihly wuh their own children. Nursery schools and 
day-caic centers may literally be the salvation of such motliers and 
children, and as essential to our future welfare as providing care for 
children of motheis wJio must woik for economic leasons. Just be¬ 
ing at home with his inotlicr docs not guarantee to any cJiiid that he 
will be living with an adult who understands the ways and needs of 
growth, an adult wlio is capable of the patience, sympathy, and 
friendliness little childicn need. 

In slicei self-defense our counti y cannot afford too many children 
who grow up defensive and hostile because they have been deprived, 
or insecure and dependent because they have been overprotected. 
Yet wc can and will make more and more children essentially 
passive, defensive, or ovenlepcndent until we recreate out social and 
educational institutions to meet the new conditions of war and to 
correct existing conditions revealed as dangerously inadequate in. 
the liglit of war. Even in normal times, and even for the most 
fortunate, peaceful and wcll-discipIined homes where both free¬ 
dom and fairness exist are difficult to create and maintain Yet it is 
jUst such homes that we must help paicnts create m the face of war 
and under the varied conditions which war creates. Everything that 
can be done to help parents learn how to live with and care for their 
children so that they aie not emotionally and psychologically 
deprived must be done, and done quickly. 

Being Amei leans, and being essentially a moral, courageous, and 
resourceful people, we can do what needs to be done— once we see 
the problem It is such gioups as this who arc professionally as well 
as well as personally concerned with family life and family values 
that must assume leadership and own tlie heaviest obligation. 



THE NATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 

and the control of inflation 

A. H rUXVR 

Deputy Dtreitot.OOice of IVut injot mation 

You Will remember that although the matter of price control had 
been under debate through many months o£ 1941, tlie full rcalr/.a- 
tbn of the peril which wc faced m a looming lunation came to the 
country in April of 1942 It was then csliniatcd that the national 
consumer income for 1942 would be 117 billion dollars, l‘nxcs and 
savings were estimated to take 31 billions oR this. R’his would leave 
86 billions of spendable money m the hands of our people. At the 
same time, it appeared that the total available goods and services for 
civilians in that year would amount to only 69 billion dollais. The 
pressure of rising consumer income against a shrinking supply of 
consumer goods could have only one restik—a skyrocketing of 
prices and the beginning of an inflationai y race. Nor was this a mere 
theoretical threat—already the cost of living had risen 15 per cent 
since January i, 1941. A piogram of drastic action was needed, and 
on April 27, the President laid it out for us in his famous seven 
points. He told us then that we must: 

1. Tax heavily and liold profits down 

2. Fix ceilings on puces and lents 

3 Stabilize wages 

4 Stabilize farm prices 

5. Put more billions into war bonds 

6. Ration all essential commodiiies whicli aic scarce 

7 Discourage installment buying, and encourage the paying off of 
debts and mortgages 

Several of these points were iinplcmcntcd almost imincduUcly— 
a general price ceiling was placed on almost all cominotlitics which 
could be controlled under the law; regulations designed to 
discourage installment buying were put into cficct, the Ticasuiy 
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expanded its eflorts for the sale of war bonds. But some of the most 
important things were not done. Many weary months dragged by 
witJiout the passage of an adequate tax bill or of legislation to 
enable the control of faim prices A wage-stabilization policy was 
slowly fashioned, but the authority of the War Labor Board ex¬ 
tended only to wage incieases that were involved in labor disputes 

Throughout the suminei months it became clearer and clearer 
that the policy could not succeed unless each of its component parts 
was successful, that the seven points are as intertwined and inter¬ 
related as the strands of a rope; and that, like the rope, the strength 
of the policy as a wliole depends on the strength of each of its 
Strands. 

Food prices were going up and up. By mid-July uncontrolled 
foods advanced 7.3 per cent, although the price of foods controlled 
by the OPA actually fell 7/10 of i per cent. Here is another way to 
measure the rise; The food for which die average family paid $1,00 
in the summer of 1939 cost $r.ii in the spring of 1941- In the spring 
of 1942 it cost $1.30. By the summer it was up to $1.35. (By the 
beginning of October uncontrolled foods had gone up 16.8 per cent 
above the May level, and the food cost index stood at 129 6 per cent 
of the 1935—1939 avciagc, the highest point since May 1930.) 

You will remember that in his Labor Day speech the President, 
likening tins situation to the peril of invasion by the enemy, called 
on Congress for action by October i The action was forthcoming, 
even iliough some hitter words and considerable legislative marieu- 
veriiig intervened. Hard on the heels of this Congressional action, 
the President appointed Mr Justice Byrnes to head an Office of 
Economic Stabilization, puce ceilings were placed on many food 
items, ncaily all icnts were broughtunder rent ceilings, wages and 
snlaiics wcic stabilized, and a $25,000 net income limitation was 
placed on snl.uics. 

All this IS now histoiy, and you may wonder why it is necessary 
to jcicll it now For one thing, because despite the disheartening 
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overtones of bickering aiul picssuic-group aclivily wlncli lun 
dirough it, tJie story on the whole is a pieity encouraging one. Here 
democracy sliovved that it really toulcl function for the general 
good, even (hough private interest of powerful groujrs needed to 
be curbed. But theic is .another reason for telling this now familiar 
talc—there is gi avc danger that the keen awaiencss we luul during 
those days of debate may be succeeded by complacency, which can 
be as dangerous on the ecoitoitiic as on the fighting fiont. One can 
already sense a disposition to stop wonyingj the (joveimnent has 
taken care of cvciything. Gan we stop worrying about inflation? 
Most certainly not. 

All these governmental measures will hold pi ices down to a 
certain extent. No doubt of that. But the ii^fl.ilioivaiy gap between 
consumer mcome and the amount of gooils consumci s can buy has 
not disappcaied. Next year the supply of civilian commodities will 
get smaller and smaller, but total consume! income is hoiincl to rise. 
How, you ask, can this happen when wages arc stabilized ? Tlic 
reason is that, while general wage latcs will not increase very nuich, 
a good many new workers will be added to (he working popula¬ 
tion, particularly women and young jicoplc. Moreover, the work¬ 
week will doubtless increase, which will mean that each woi kci will 
have ii bigger pay check. Finally, upgrading and pi emotions of 
lower paid workers, and continued shift of workers from low- 
paying civilian consumer industrica to high-paying w.ir industries 
will gradually raise the total wage hill of the country. If these dungs 
come to pass, as tliey almost certainly must, the pressuic against 
price ceilings will be renewed, and we may be off once again to tlie 
inflationary race 

There arc only a few weapons left in the governmental arsenal 
to fight such an eventuality. An actual forced reduction of wages 
and prices can be ruled out as both undesirable and practically 
impossible. Three things can still be done: 
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2 Cojn()ulsoiy snvjn^js 

3, Universal raliorniig of all cuminoditics 

4 A vigorous progr.un 10 sundardizc and simplify pioduction and 
distrilniuon 

Wliclhcr any 01 all of tlicsc will be done it would be rash to 
piopiicsy. Ihc nnporuuit thing now is not what the Government 
can 01 will iloj hut what we, the people, can and will do. The real 
job of avoiding innalion has been given to us IVc have been given 
the assignment of putting all we can into War Bonds, of paying off 
our debts. J-Vc will Jiave lo pay the heavier tastes, forego increases in 
die prices of things we sell 01 jii die wages we receive It is not 
enough merely to su/Tcr these things to be done unto us—to take the 
tax blank or ilic ration card with only a muted grumble. The 
heavier tax or war-bond payment, the foregone wage or price in¬ 
crease, 01 dividend check, die surrendered Sunday pleasure ride, are 
o/(f positive contributions. It is up to us not merely to accept the 
sacrihcGS which aic oidcred, but to offer a greater sacrifice and to 
expect its acceptance by Covcrninent, as does the aviator or soldier 
who voluntcci.s for the mast dangcious of missions 

It is we also wlio me the buycis of di.it rapidly shiinking supply 
of civilian gootls One of our assigned tasks in the fighting of the 
war IS to do witliout things to which we are accustomed. Fore¬ 
going a new suit or jiair of shoes, making old things do, conserving 
existing dollies and household equipment may not seem a partic- 
ularly glamorous way of participating in the war, but it is an 
essential part of it The less we buy, not only the more for our fight¬ 
ing men, but the less the danger of runaway inflation It was once 
s.ud thatthey also SCI ve who only stand and wait In this war stand¬ 
ing and waiting is not enough, but it must be said again and again 
that they also fight who do not buy unessential things 

Here then arc the things we must do* 

Our daily lives muse be oiganizcd on the basis of iigid self-denial 
Oil! living standards must be reduced, and on our own responsi- 
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bility. Wc cannot wait for Govcinmcni edicts forbidding or 
regulating tlie use of eacU ami every article, 

We must buy less. Eacli article we have must last longer. Just as 
die machine tools m the factoncj, which once workcil eight hours in 
a day now must work twenty-four, 1,0 the suit which once would 
have been destined foi a ycai’s vvcai must now last two or three. 
Those consumers wlio arc tempted to rush out now and buy cloth¬ 
ing and shoes had best remember that by tins time next year we will 
all think it smart to be shabby. Whatever wc buy must be paid for in 
cash whenever possible. Installment buying is iiiHationaiy. 

We must learn the ceiling prices uiulci the OPA regulations and 
refuse to pay more. Wc should refuse to deal witli black-market 
operators and price violators. The mcagci, temporary advantage of 
getting a little more than our fair share may mean the collapse of 
our national effort if multiplied by a million eases of violation. 

Investment to the limit of our abilities m war bonds is a solemn 
duty to the Nation. 

Ready and willing acceptance of the stabilization of ou r positions 
is as necessary as the acceptance of the post of danger by the soldier 
—low, reasonable profits for the business men, no highcr-than- 
parity prices for tlic farmers, no general wage increases for die 
wage earners. 

All of this means saciifice, perliajis even privation Some of our 
most essential commodities—coffee, meat, fuel oil—are already un¬ 
der rationing or soon will be. Other scarcities arc bound to develop. 
Now is the time for the self-discipline which is our people’s greatest 
strength. In particular, it is a time of great opportunity for the con¬ 
sumer and the consumer movement The fight for simplicity, for 
standaidization, for reasonable prices was tough and thankless in 
the piping days of peace. The consumer movement has learned the 
techniques of public education Now it can put its haul-won knowl¬ 
edge into the service of the Nation It is aiding valiantly in tlic field 
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of prjce control. It can fortify its endeavors by fighting just as hard 
for the other elements in our national economic policy. 

The ten iblc experience of the German inflation after the last war 
will never occur in this country. Of this we can be sure. We know 
also Uuit the Government has undertaken to guarantee tlie mini¬ 
mum essentials of living to the people. But the experience of our 
own inflation m the last war can easily happen here again. During 
that period the cost of living rose to such stratospheric heights that 
It rocked the economic stability of the Nation. 

Between the summer of 1914 and the time that the Armistice 
was signed in 1918, the cost of American living soared 63 per cent. 
By June 1920, it was up more than 100 per cent over 1914. House¬ 
wives were paying $2.67 for ten pounds of sugar, $.88 for ten pounds 
of flour, $.67 for a pound of butler. Eggs rose from $ 25 a dozen in 
1914 to $ 92 in December of 1920. 

But when these fancy prices dropped, they went down like a dive 
bomber. Between May 1920 and May 1921, farm prices tumbled 
54 per cent, Other prices fell 25 per cent in five months. Hundreds 
of thousands of farmers lost ihcir lands, homes, and savings. Five 
million workers lost their jobs Tlic total amount of bankruptcy 
was almost twice that of any previous year in American history. 

When it was all over, we found that the skyrocket ride of war¬ 
time prices had contributed \'^/i biiiions to the total 31 billion dol¬ 
lar price we paid for the last war. 

A similar tragedy m this war—^when we are at the present time 
already committed to an expenditure of more than 240 billions— 
would add as much as 100 billions to the load. 

The measures wJiicli the Government has taken can prevent tliis 
from occurring again, if the people will do tlieir part. We know now 
that inflation can be controlled. In the live months from May 12 to 
October 13 tlie price of foods controlled by the OPA only went up 
4/10 of I pci cent as compared with a 16 per cent rise in uncon- 
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trolled foods. And this icinarkablc record was achieved despite the 
inflationary factors which were in evidence throughout that period. 
We know we can do it if we have the will to do it; if we arc willing 
to make the sacrifices which the endeavor retjuireb. 

Though it be trite to say il, I ask you again to consider the trivial¬ 
ity of these sacrifices we arc called upon to make beside those given 
by our men at the front 01 by the citi/cns of I/indon and C.mtcr- 
biiry, of Moscow and Stalingiad. In llie b.iulc against inflation we 
fight not only for ourselves but for our bioihcrs and sons in tlie 
armed services wJio iiavc a right to expect us to provide foi them a 
decent economic order on their return. We who icmain nl home 
have this as our ultimate privilege—to provide the foundation for 
the victory in peace which they arc proicciuig by huce of aims, 
Here lies the great challenge lo the American people. 


KKCLNf SOURCl. MA’IIRUI.S* 

V)}it€il States Office of liducation 

So}ue Pn'nciples of Constnnet Ediuntio/t at the Sciondofy Leuel A 
report of a conference on consumer cdiicniioii Trice 10 cents. 

Manual on Way time Constimet Education for Use in Elemental y and 
Seconilaty Schools. Picpaicd by representatives fioin the following divi¬ 
sions of the OfTice of Education, who make up the Woikhig Staff on 
Consumer Education. Home Economics Education vScrvicc, AgiicuUiirc 
Education Service, Business Education ami School Adminisii ation. 

This staff is giving attention to the question of ilic school’s responsi¬ 
bility for a program of Consumer Education planned as a functioning 
part of our nation's piogiana Thirteen Federal agencies have .ippointccl 
one or more representatives each to seivc wid\ the Working Stafi, in a 
united effort lo coordinate the educational program of the dilTerent 
agencies relating to consumer piohlcins in which the scliools aie being 
called upon to share. The Office of Education staff and these icpiesonta- 
tives meet from time to time as an Intci-agcncy Oiopeiaiivc Onnnitttcc 
on Consumer Education. 

* Order from Snpcrinlcntlcnt of Docunirnn, Wa^JjiiiRlnu, D 0 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HOME FRONT IN 
THE WAR SAVINGS PROGRAM 

HOMER W. ANDERSON 

Associate Vieltl Daector, Education Section, Wai Savings StaQ, 
Treasury Department 

We are engaged in total war widi the most unscrupulous and 
cruel enemies the woild has ever seen. Tltey are cunning, crafty, 
and intelligent as well as cruel. For years they have prepai ed for this 
conflict while the democracies pursued their normal modes of life 
with characteristic equanimity. The democracies started prepara¬ 
tions for defense only on the eve of the attack by the enemy. They 
were, therefore, not fully prepared for war with an enemy schooled 
in mechanized methods of war. 

After a year in the war our nation has demonstrated amazing 
progress. Millions of men have been armed, trained in mechanized 
war, and now arc stationed on countless battle fronts. Airplanes arc 
coming off the assembly lines in unprecedented numbers and being 
flown to all parts of the world. Tanks, ammunition, and other war 
materials are being produced at rates that can be achieved only by a 
great industrial nation. Peacetime industries have been transformed 
in a few weeks into manufactories of the implements of war. Phe¬ 
nomenal expansion of plant capacity has been brought about. 
Changes have been made that were thought impossible of achieve¬ 
ment. Yet they have been made. Industries and American workers 
have demonstrated that democracy, though it loves peace, can 
mobilize for war effectively and efficiently 

Despite these remarkable achievements, we as American citizens 
have no right to be complacent. Wc are still at war—total war— 
widi dnngcious enemies lurking in distant lands. As long as they 
have the cunning, strength, and vitality they liave already demon¬ 
strated, we have no easy victory in sight In fact, I am sure we are 
just beginning the fight, on the home front and the battle front. 
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On the problem of winning tlic wai we arc a united nation, with 
one purpose and one mind—the wat must be won. If we arc to be 
victorious the wai must be financed properly. TIi.it is a real task. 
Itis estimated that the war bill in 1943 will be ajiproxiniatcly eighty 
billion dollars. To underwrite such a huge bill, the financial pro- 
grammust follow practical basic principles. Adam Smith ycais ago 
announced these in liis dcscriplioiii of a .soim<l tav system. You will 
recall tliatthey arc (i) equity, (2) certainty, (^) convenience, and 
(4) economy. In other word.s, the hniden of financing the war 
should be equitably distributed; the yield siioidd be cciiain and 
adequate; payments should be made as coiivcnlcnt as possible; and 
finally the cost of collection and administration should be reason¬ 
ably low. The Treasury Department in formulating its finance pro¬ 
gram has added two other considerations: “The fiscal policy should 
contribute as much as possible to the prevention of inOation and 
should minimize rather than exaggerate the problems of post-war 
readjustment." 

Here are named two dangers that may be regarded ns internal 
enemies. They arc inflation and disastious peace. While we aic 
busy winning the war against Hitler we must build dams to hold 
back the flood of inflation and at the same time do more than cast a 
wary eye on tlic problems of postwar adjustment. 

I shall not discuss the problem of financing the w.ir program, but 
attempt to present a few thoughts on war savings. However, war 
savings, which it is expected will reach twelve billion dollars for llie 
next fiscal year, play a vital and important p.art in financing the 
armed forces and providing them with the war materiel necessary 
to win the war. War savings, too, is one of the chief weapons along 
with rationing, price and wage controls in the fight against infla¬ 
tion. And finally, war savings, if adequate in size anti held by the 
citizen, will help make peace after the war a successful adventure 
in true American living. 

In this fight against inflation it is the purpose of the war savings 
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program to divert a considerable share of die excess income of the 
American people to the purchase of war stamps and bonds. To the 
extent that we are successful in promoting payroll savings and die 
individual purchase of stamps and bonds we shall be able to reduce 
the threat of in flation. I f the war savings progiain is to be potent, it is 
necessary to establish m the consciousness of the American people 
the danger of inhation to the war effort and to their welfare to such 
an extent that we have fairly universal investment in war bonds. 

I need not point out that if inflation should come war costs would 
conceivably increase several billion dollars per year and the costs of 
goods and services to the citizen become so high that wages and 
salaries would have very inadequate values. We must convince our¬ 
selves, it seems to me, therefore, that war savings represent an in¬ 
vestment not only in the winning of the war but in the winning of 
the battle against inflation. 

The American public seems to have within its grasp a standard of 
living which is higher than any yet experienced. The question 
which has not yet been fully answered is this: Will Americans vol¬ 
untarily forego the increased standard of living to invest in war 
savings as well as other forms of saving? If by their acts the answer 
is yes, the battle against inflation will be won. 

From the personal viewpoint of die war saver, future happiness 
and security may be assured by war savings. Postwar adjustments 
which die nation must make will be achieved with greater ease and 
assurance if a majority of Americans are well protected by war 
bonds. Individual investors who have built for themselves and dieir 
families substantial savings accounts can face old age with serenity, 
take care of the education of their children, build a new home or 
remodel the old, replace worn-out clothing, automobiles, radios, 
and the like, and actually prevent depression because they hold 
bonds that can promptly be converted into money and placed into 
circulation for things needed and desired. 

If theie were no patriotic motives for buying war bonds, such as 
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winning the war or preventing inflauon, it seevns to me that the 
prospects of future happiness and sccuruy to each investor arc 
wliolly suflicient reasons foi invcsiing at least ten per cent of one’s 
income in war bonds. 

As the war progresses American citizens will be expected to spend 
only that portion of their incomes needed foi the necessities of life, 
either from self-imposed patriotic motives or govcrnincnt-iniposcd 
rationing and otlici war shortages. To absorl) the balance, the "left¬ 
over” income, the Government calls for voluntary purchase of 
stamps and bonds with a tentative goal foi 1943 of twelve bdlion 
dollars. As long as the policy is one of voluntary purchase its success 
depends on the willingness of the American people to sacrifice suf¬ 
ficiently to spend only foi actual ininimuni needs, and tlic rest for 
the one great need—war savings. 

There never has been a time in America when the opportunity for 
safe investment has been more favorable than at present. The na¬ 
tional income has never been so great and ihe (pi.intity of gofxls and 
services available more restricted. We cannot buy an automobile 
even if we want one, and we cannot buy gasoline if we have one 
We cannot even buy all the oil we need to keep warm. We arc going 
to get along with less sugar, less coffee, and less meat than usual. The 
old refrigerator and the squeaky radio will liavc to suffice for the 
duration. We will make our clotlics last longer. 

On the other hand, money is bulging in the pockets of American 
workers who have no legitimate place to spend it Yes, there is one. 
It should be an enjoyable experience for true Americans to get along 
with less so the armed forces may have more of all the tilings needed 
to bring an early victory at minimum sacrifice of life and materials 
That is the real sacrifice Americans can make on the home fiont. 
It is a rare privilege for American citizens 10 invest the money that 
cannot or should not be spent for consumer goods in wai savings 
stamps and bonds. Winning the war against Hiller and the Japs, 
stemming the threatening tide of inflation, and providing security 
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HI tlic postwar period of adjustment are the three mam objectives of 
die wui savings program 

I have discussed llic war savings program as one consislingmamly 
of buying stamps and bonds. As you well know, it is much more 
than that It is also saving and conserving of everything we use. It 
is a program in which all Americans can paiticipatc, both by in¬ 
vesting aiul conserving. Should any one feel that his contribution 
to the war e/foit is inadequate, he can boost his morale by buying 
war stamps and bonds and consci ving food, clothing, and utensils. 
This should make him secuic in the knowledge that he has done 
his bit This is equally true of the children who are the mam concern 
of the schools of Ameiica. They arc not only observers of the war 
and Its activities, but arc also actual participants m the war effort 
through the Treasury’s “Schools at War” piogram, which illustrates 
the nniluplc program of war savings. Underlying this project are 
three fundamental wartime principles: 

1. Save to buy war stamps and bonds. 

2. Serve your school, community, and nation. 

3. Conscive nil kinds of materials, services, and money so there 
Will be more of everything for Americans armed forces. 

I know that many tcachershaveseen this opportunity to help our 
youngsters and dicir families adjust to war realities and have seized 
it wuh all the vigor and professional ingenuity at their command. 
The education section of the war savings staff appreciates that the 
pupil tauglit how to gel along with rationed food products, how to 
make an article of clotlimg or a household appliance last longer is 
also making a contiibiuion on tlie anti-inflation front. It is our hope 
tliat these activities in conservation will be cairicd into the homes 
of America. 

May I point out another problem: the money being earned after 
school hours by pupils these days adds emphasis to the need of your 
lessons on money management. As much of that money as possible 
should lie going into war savings to protect their futures 
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In conclusion, during die school year the children in 

tlie Los Angeles schools bought over $j,ioo,ooo of stamps and 
bonds, Detroit children over $1,150,000, and in Pittsburgh over 
$400,000. In all, tlic school children amassed a total of over eighty 
million dollars. This week the Student War Council of Nonhwest- 
ern University announced the purchase of over $35,000 of stamps 
and bonds in a war savings week campaign. 

In countless schools reports come m tothcclTcti that teachers and 
children arc cndiusiastic.illy participating in die piograin of teach¬ 
ing saving, serving, and conserving, as well as buying stamps and 
bonds. If this enthusiasm can be transmitted to adults with equal 
force and success, there will be more of the vital materials for the 
war edort and more money avtulablc foi investments to secure the 
future front for America and her citizens. Students in the schools 
cannot fight on the battle front, but they are in the war, figluing 
witli all diey have. That’s the spirit behind the war savings program. 
That's the spirit that will win the war on the bailie front, on the 
home front, and on the future front. 
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Send for list of publications. One free copy of recent publications Is 
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Victory Meals; Recipes to Fit Your Sugar Ration; How to Make Your 
Refrigerator Last Longer; ABC of Mending—fice; Quality Guiclc^s in 
Buying Ready-made Di esses—^Leaflet 105, 




EDUCATION’S RESPONSIBILITY IN PRICE CONTROL 
AND RATIONING 

WILLIAM B. BROWN 

EeJuciiUonal Rcliitions Btanch, Consumers' Division, Office of 
Pi ice Adtmnistratton 

INl’RODUCTION 

If education’s lesponsibihty in price control and rationing is rec¬ 
ognized by piofessional educators, we are making progress. I would 
like to expand slightly on that subject. Education has not only a 
responsibility for price control, in supporting the OPA program, it 
has a responsibility foi itself. And I shall shortly explain what I 
mean by that. 

Economics today means housekeeping on a national scale, and on 
an international scale. It means that we have come to realize that 
the well-being of each small home is mseparable from the manage¬ 
ment of the world at large. It affords us little advantage to put cur¬ 
tains on our windows, rugs on our floors, and pictures on our walls, 
if we manage our woild so badly that a bomb may turn our decora¬ 
tions to ashes. The housekeeper today has to plan her life with due 
regard for the problems of the world. The family cook does not take 
a seat with the councils of the great, but she is nevertheless there at 
the conference table as an imposing force. Every time she goes out 
to do die family shopping, she helps to decide how much longer the 
war must last, how many more lives will be lost, and what will be 
the shape of the peace to come. She may not ever read a paper It 
may be that she has not voted in twenty years. But the notions she 
takes into her head about price regulation and rationing are going 
to have much to do with the future course of this world. 

opa’s problem 

I can explain that point further perhaps by giving you some indi- 
ca tion of the pi oblein that confronts the Office of Price Administra- 
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tion. It is our function, you realize, to set legal limits on rents and 
prices and to manage rationing of consumer gixnls. Never has so 
vast a task of enforcement been undertaken by a Federal agency in 
the history of our Government. It is true that the regulations of 
OPA have so far been surprisingly crtcciivc. it is true that they have 
saved tire public billions of dollars. It is true that actions by other 
agencies of our Government contribute materially to the clfcctive- 
ncss of OPA regulations. It is true that in general we have liad ex¬ 
cellent cooperation in the enforcement of our progra m. And yet, the 
job to be done is staggering, eventliougli it concerns but a minority 
of the population. 

POLICE ACTION FUTILE 

We have to grant, light off the bat, that we cannot depend on 
police action to enforce oui rules. In the finst place, as a democracy, 
our country feels a wholesome distaste for Gestapo methods. In the 
second place, it would be futile for a staff of piofcssional investi¬ 
gators to try to cover the ground. There arc moic tlian two bundled 
million retail transactions every day. And each iinnsaction repre¬ 
sents the possibility of an evasion of the price oi rationing regula¬ 
tions. Naturally, no professional police force is going to cast the 
jaundiced eye of suspicion on every single retail sale. Another rea¬ 
son why drastic action is inadvisable is that it will defeat our pur¬ 
pose. Last week, OPA sent letters to ^,ooo retailers warning them 
that they were violating the law and exposing themselves to tlie loss 
of their license. These 4,000 represented 40 per cent of 10,000 retail 
outlets investigated during a four-week enforcement chive. Should 
this warning prove ineffective, it might prove a serious hindrance 
to our distribution system to close down these places. We are con¬ 
fident that most merchants will respond to the wnming. Those 
who are deliberately and wilfully violating leguhuions arc in for 
more serious treatment. But meanwhile, we have the need of the 
pressure of public opinion and moderate legal sanctions lo discour¬ 
age even minor violations of tlie law. 
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IF WE FAIL 

You can see from tins example what general disregard of price 
and rationing regulations may mean. In the first place, it will mean 
a disproportionate rise in the cost of living, with the burden falling 
most heavily on those least able to bear it. This effect will seriously 
handicap the war piogram In the second place, failure of this one 
program will lead to cynical disregard of all regulatory measures 
necessary to die prosecution of the war. The rise of prices and die 
general disregard for government measures leads logically to a state 
of general anarchy, government by bribery and gangsterism, so 
that, even if our armies do succeed in leveling the Axis host, we 
shall have succumbed to a similar type of gangsterism in our own 
country. We had a foretaste of that under prohibition, when the 
foul odor of corruption penetmted even into the highest offices in 
our government. The issue of this war is legality and democracy 
against the rule of might and trickery, against tyranny of all forms, 
against economic tyranny as well as political and racial tyranny. 
And wc cannot win that issue abroad if wc suricnder it at home. 

education’s importance 

To obtain compliance with price and rationing regulations, no 
institution in our society is so well equipped or so strategically situ¬ 
ated as the school. It is a natural rallying place for every neighbor¬ 
hood ; its word is respected; and it is particularly well suited to teach 
the rudiments of our wartime regulations and to train both children 
and adults to comply witli and support these regulations. That 
undertaking by the schools is essential if the price and rationing 
program is to have the full public support it requires. 

ciiAlNcing role of schools 

It is more than natui al for schools to assume this wartime respon¬ 
sibility. It IS essential to tlicir continued functioning. Many of you 
may have noticed the statement by Hariy Hopkins a short time 
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ago. He remarked that 1,200,000 boys and girls were expected to 
quit school to take war jobs. That is close to a foiirtlt o£ the high- 
school population. He saitl/'High school courses should be short¬ 
ened 50 students will have more time to work, especially on farms. 
Some students should quit high school altogether. A diploma can 
only be framed or hung on the wall. A shell that a hoy or girl helps 
to make can kill a lot of Japs. If we don’t win this wai, there won’t 
be any high schools to go to.” 

EDUCATION iiNDrii rmr. 

Coming from a distinguished jnogressive like Harry Hopkins 
that sort of talk deserves profound attention. Evciything he says 
about the changing role of the schools is true. Whni is worse, the 
enemies of education and clightcnineiit arc going to use this situ¬ 
ation to demand curtailment of education completely 1 need not 
tell any of you that wartime psychology always .sirengtlicns tiie 
forces wfio want to put out the liglits anti create a permanent black¬ 
out for the popular intelligence. 

CONVERSION—Till. SC11001.’s SALVA’llON 

As I see it, the chief hope for the schools, their chief defense, is 
to convert so completely to the support of the war pi ogram, to make 
themselves so valuable in performing wartime community services, 
that education will become regarded as an essential industi y. To the 
extent that the schools are providing vocational liainnig for war 
industries or for combat service, it is obvious that they arc doing an 
essential job. But it must become equally obvious tliat tlic sliare of 
the schools in organizing community activities is also essential to 
the prosecution of the war. And in our community activities, I am 
sure you will agree, nothing is more essential to the winning of the 
war than enforcement of price, rent, and rationing regulations. 
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WARTlMk CONSUMER HDUCATION 

Now wJiat may tlic schools be expected to do to support die OPA 
program? I will not recite for you the methods and techniques at 
your disposal. I would hke to use this nine to speak of the contents 
of wartinic consiiinci education. I can divide that into three sec¬ 
tions: understanding and knowledge; attitudes; and participation. 

ONUtRSTANDING 

It should be clear to every citizen that our war program, and our 
future life, depend on our ability to build up production and to keep 
down personal spending. That formula applies generally to our 
program foi planning and controlling the output of one hundred 
billion doUai s 1 n war goods and services, and seventy billion dollars 
in consumer goods and services in 1943. It implies economic regu¬ 
lations and controls such as our country has never before attempted. 
And It implies disLiibution of these goods and services where they 
will do tile most good. The rule of purse must abdicate today in 
favor of the lutc of patriotism. 

This task of distribution and regulation is largely in the hands of 
the OfTicc of Economic Stabilization, set up on October third only 
after the country had become thoroughly educated to our need for 
such a program Under OES, OPA is empowered to set legal limits 
on all rents and sales, although we do not attempt to impose such 
limits unless enforcement is practicable It should be understood 
that compliance with price and rent limits depends on economic 
forces controlled by other agencies of government, notably by com¬ 
mittees in charge of the tax program, and upon public attitudes. It 
should be icalizcd tliat it is highly unpatriotic, as well as a punish¬ 
able offense, to ask or to pay more than the legal limit. Price and 
rent regulations aic not a form of prohibition Far from denying 
dungs to the public, they aim to protect public living standards to 
the fullest possible degree For that reason, if for no other, tliey 
sliould have public support 
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Witli these umletsU\i\di»ij»s, yioi ftimds .tiul neigldxns should 
grumble a lot less alnjut the way ilic puce and tadonmg prsigrams 
are being bungled. Those who uiuk’isuml ihe magmnulc oE the 
problem feel that it is only by a pr-iyci .uul a mu.ulc (hut we have 
clone as well as we liavc. Instead of saying puce coiuiol is a flop, 
people who understand die piohleiu will feel dciennined to make 
price control work. 

Instead of repealing go.ssip almiu there being no le.tl shoitage, 01 
complaining when die pinch nf a slmriagc is hit, people iniiy de¬ 
termine to do cvciydung possible to iclicvc dioi l.ige> wliether it 
is serious or not. They can develop h.ibihof lesti.nnt and disnpUne 
which will be a shining example to othcis, 

Instead of admiring the person who succeeds in getting away 
witli something, violating the spirit it not the Iciiei of die legula- 
tions, people will sec these chiselcrs for wliat they really aie: the 
friends oE Hitler and Hirohiio—the complacent, if unconscious, 
fifth column on the economic front. 

Instead of casting a dirty look at the merchant and then gruin- 
bling privately about the failure of the Government to take care of 
crooks like that, people who understand the situation will talk the 
case over good-humoredly and seek to accjuiic the fuels, 'fiicy will 
refuse to cast aspersions, either on the Goveiiunciu 01 llie nicicli.int, 
until the facts are clearly established. And given die facts, they will 
use them to enforce the law, rather than to weaken faitli iii die Oov 
eminent. 
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I»ARTICIPArrON 

Compicie undcrsuiiuling leads to attitudes which in turn lead to 
full pjrUcipation in the OPA piogram This means that the schools 
may pi.iy a seminal role in establishing organizations and cam¬ 
paigns for effectual ohsetv.incc of OPA icgiilations. They may assist 
in training piuc wanlens and in coaching both mcicliants and 
shoppers. They may conduct courses to familiarize people with the 
use of grailcs and standards. They may establish committees to assist 
the Rent Contioi Oflicc in preventing evictions, 01 to relieve the 
War Puce and Rationing Roaids of then administrative burden 
I am sure that the taxpayer who saves a month’s rent, or who Jearns 
that he can get a tiic, as a result of the scliool’s activities, will never 
again complain that the schools are a useless expense to the com¬ 
munity. 

1 will not bmden you now with the details of the programs which 
may be undci taken by the schools, but if any of you have not re¬ 
ceived adctjiKiJe information, if the literature is lacking from your 
libr.aries, let me .issurc you that the Educational Services Branch 
m the Consumer Division of OPA is ready to place botli the liter¬ 
ature and the advice of its educational consultants at your disposal. 

CONCLUSION 

I liavc said what the schools may be expected to do about the OPA 
program. May I also note what the OPA program is doing for the 
schools. I have alicady commented on what this program can mean 
m teims of community relations. Let me say a few words about 
what OPA means in terms of school operations. First, here is a 
specific example. Many schools in this country you know provide 
milk and ci ackers to pupils at a nominal sum These luncheons 
mean a gieat deal to the health and intellectual alertness of pupils. 
A rise in piiccs ihieatcns the continuance of this luncheon program 
in many commuinlics Regulations by OPA will deteuninc whether 
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or not tlicse programs may continue. That is one specific example. 

Now let us look at the operations of education in a broader sense. 
You know the school’s budget is determined by a tax program set 
as much as a year ahead of time. Unless prices arc successfully regu- 
latedj it is possible that the general price level may dovible between 
the time the scliool budget js created and tlic lime it is spent. In 
effect, the rise in prices forces the school to woik at half its usual 
budget. How would any of you here like to have a fifty per cent cut 
in salary today? Unless they come to the support of price regulation, 
that IS what the schools arc asking (or. 

Finally, I would like you to consider the influence of price regu¬ 
lation on the philosopliy of education. A goo<l many educators arc 
speaking and thinking a great deal of the postwar world. It is my 
earnest opinion that we are shaping that postwar world by what we 
do now. If we slip into economic chaos—if we allow ibc accidental 
accumulation of large fortunes on the one hand, and the impover¬ 
ishment of the laboring masses on the other, during our wartime 
operations—the peace to come will conform to iliat same evil pat¬ 
tern. None of us wants that kind of a peace. We arc figliting, we 
believe, to prevent that kind of a peace. If that is the ease, then, let 
us not have tliat kind of a war. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CONSUMER-RETAILER 
UNDERSTANDING DURING THE WAR 

ROGER WOLCOTT 

ExectUive Scactaty, National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc 

The primal y objective of the National Consumer-Retailer Council 
IS to promote a cooperative appioach to consumer-retailer problems. 
When founded, the Council was frankly regarded as an experiment. 
Today the Council has proved that consumer-retailer cooperation 
can and does work on tlic national level. 

Now there is an urgent need that it be made to work in local com¬ 
munities for never did consumers and retailers face a greater num¬ 
ber of perplexing problems of vital importance to both. Paramount 
among these problems is that of the quality of goods. It is basic to 
the conservation of the nation’s raw materials. It is basic to main¬ 
taining living standards at a level which makes possible the main¬ 
tenance of health and welfare. Above all, it is basic to price regula¬ 
tion, for price regulation means little or nothing if price is not tied 
to quality. 

Recently there have been encouraging indications that the Office 
of Price Administration is paying more attention than previously 
to the need to protect the consuming public against hidden and un- 
necessaiy deterioration of quality. One of the most convincing bits 
of evidence is that of creating a Standard Division—raising it from 
Its former position of an inconspicuous branch in the Consumer 
Division. In a policy statement issued September 3, announcing the 
new Standaids Division,Leon Henderson stated. 

The OlTicc of Price Administration is keenly aware of the fact that as 
military requirements—now taking over a third of our national produc¬ 
tion and soon to take almost half—bite deeper and deeper into civilian 
production, pressure for changes in the quality and design of commodi¬ 
ties and services will continue to increase. 
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The OPA recognizes that tlicsc pressures impose upon it an increas¬ 
ingly heavy responsibility lo see iliai us j>ricc, rent, and rationing pro¬ 
grams and llic cclucntional eflons aucniling Oum, arc so devised and 
administered that the quality r>( commotluics and services arc taken into 
account. 

Still more recently, the OPA put ilicmaUci simply and succinctly 
in a November 8 release which stated m part; 

Price tags mean a great deal to the woman wlio docs the f.iinily shop¬ 
ping, but price tags tell only half the story of liighcr living costs in war¬ 
time. The rest of the story appears in later instaUmcnts—when the cotton 
housedress shrinks from a siac i 6 to a hopeless 12; when the $1.35 stock¬ 
ings give only 95 cents worth of wear; when the red design or figured 
sUp-cover runs into us while hackgioimd the fust time it is w»\shccl. 

These are hidden price increases that pinch the family jincket-bonk and 
waste the nation's limited rcsouiccs of inaclunery, materials and man¬ 
power, just when we should be putting them to the best possililc use. 

Retailers, a.s well as consumers, have a vital stake in (bis question 
of quality When quality goes clown, they may jii no way he respon¬ 
sible, Nevertheless, since it is they who aic closest to the public, they 
are the ones who aic bound to receive die kicks. On top of the many 
difficulties which rctailcis face today, certainly they do not wish to 
have piled the loss of customer good will which will follow un¬ 
necessary quality changes in consumer gootls. 

Some changes in quality are inevitable as the result of tremendous 
war requirements. Provided the reasons for them arc understood, 
the consuming public will accept them with good grace It is the 
unnecessary lowering of quality that will spell trouble. 

The Government has taken action to pi event unncccssaiy quality 
changes in some commodities. For example, the OPA schedule on 
sheets not only established price ceiling.',, but also set up sjiccifica- 
tions for four different types and Jcquiicd tliat each slicct be labeled 
as to the size, type, and, if it is a substandard or a sccoiul, that tliis 
fact be stated on the label. 
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The OPA has also icquircd that wholesalers must label beef with 
Its grade. This action was taken to protect retailers against the “up¬ 
grading” of beef by wholesalers in order to justify higher prices. 
From the standpoint of the consuming public, it would have been 
desirable for the OPA to have required that the grade markings on 
meat carry over to tlie iiluniate consumer—which is not the case at 
die present time. Pi icc schedules on dry beans, potatoes, onions, and 
turkeys also embody Government grades and it has been reported 
that dollars-and-cents ceilings on canned products are to be accom¬ 
panied by grade labeling. 

The OPA has, in addition, taken action in regard to nylon stock¬ 
ings. Various classihcations of hose have been defined, a maximum 
price for each classification established, and each pair of stockings 
must be labeled as to its classification, denier, gauge, and quality. 

Sheets, meat, nylon stockings—this is obviously a very meager 
beginning on the important task of tying price to quality. What can 
be done in respect to die host of other consumer goods—especially 
those wliicli Jiave been designated as cost-of-livmg commodities? 

One answer is to set up Victory models and prescribe that only 
these models can be made. This has already been done for bicycles, 
stoves, work clothes, and rubber heels. As the war continues we shall 
probably sec more Victory models for goods which use highly stra¬ 
tegic materials such as metals and rubber Where the need is great 
this is about the only solution. 

A second answer is to establish dollars-and-cents ceilings for spe¬ 
cific commodities based on standards and to prohibit the making of 
goods which fall below these standards or to penalize the manu¬ 
facturer from n price standpoint to such an extent that “below 
standard quality goods” would prove unprofitable to make One 
major difliculty in the path of such a program is the length of time 
it takes to develop satisfactory standards. Furthermore, in relation 
to many types of pioducts, very little basic reseaich has been done 
to determine which characteristics of a product must be taken into 
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consideration in establishing slamlarils. Stamlartls can and should 
be worked out for many products. Hut, from the standpoint of time 
alone, it seems doubtful if standards can piovidc the entire answer 
for a widespread program. 

What is needed is a device that will cfTcctwcly tic price to cjuahly 
and which at the same lime can be put into ojicr.iiion with com¬ 
parative speed and with comparatively little expense. Inforinntivc 
labeling, in the opinion of the National Onisiimer-Rciailcr Council, 
provides a workable solution, and it wouUl in no way .\ct as a deter¬ 
rent to the use of more drastic mcasiiics, such as Victory models or 
the establishment of standards. 

On the basis of extensive research and study the National Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer Council has defined an mCormativc l.ibel (a textile 
label, for example) as one that answers the f ollowi ng five questions: 
WJiat is the product made of? How is it made? How will it per¬ 
form? How slioulcl it be eared for? and How should it be used? 
These questions, the Council believes, should be answered in spe¬ 
cific terms, not generalities. 

A number of leading firms have adopted labels whitli conform 
to this definition, showing that from the business .standpoint it rep¬ 
resents good selling practice. Consumers, for their part, have made 
it evident that these questions constitute the points about which they 
arc most anxious to know. 

From the standpoint of retailers, informative labeling would 
safeguard them against unjustified claims of quality clctciioration. 
It would also protect the honest business man from the chiscler 
From the standpoint of the manufacturer, u would enable him 
to maintain the individuality of his product, would safeguard him 
against competitors who might wish to chisel on prices thiough 
lowering quality, and would represent a device that would mean 
little extra expense since the information could be added, in most 
cases, to existing labels. 

Informative labeling also offers advantages to those in govern- 
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merit who arc responsible for checking inflation and in checking on 
compliance with price regulations. The General Maximum Price 
Regulation now provides that the quality of consumer goods shall 
remain essentially the same as the quality level of March 1942. 
Obviously, however, no check can be made on compliance with 
this provision, nor on evasion of specific price regulations through 
the lowering of quality, unless there is some effective means estab¬ 
lished by which compliance officials can identify the quality of the 
product. 

This question of wartime quality identification of merchandise 
IS highly important because it has a direct bearing on inflation, on 
living standards, on consumer-business relations. It is, however, by 
no means the only urgent problem. There are those raised by suc¬ 
cessor materials, curtailed retail services, hoarding, the return of 
goods to the store, and mail- and phone-order buying, which is 
being adapted widely by consumers because of gas and tire restric¬ 
tions and which must be worked out so that it will be equally satis¬ 
factory to the store and its customers 

The National Consumer-Retailer Council has published a series 
of leaflets on these and other current problems relating to the buy¬ 
ing and selling of goods. On each subject taken up the Council has 
issued two leaflets—one addressed to the consumers, and one to re¬ 
tailers—suggesting steps each may take, in many cases m conjunc¬ 
tion with the other, to help solve the problem presented 

There is, for example, the question of successor materials. Re¬ 
tailers must do a good job of selling them if consumers, who like 
to stay on wcll-bcatcn tracks, arc not to refuse to accept new prod¬ 
ucts. To avoid customer resentment, retailers must be prepared to 
tell frankly both the limitations and advantages of the new goods 
on their shelves. Consumers, for their part, must learn to buy the 
new products intelligently and to learn to use and care for them so 
as to obtain maximum service. 

Curtailed retail services are another problem. For the most part, 
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consumers have rcs[)c)ii(lcd generously u> rcnnl appeals that they 
help the store achieve the rcstiicted delivcty truck mileage made 
niandatoiy by the Govcrnineiil. They have done a .splenciid job of 
carrying thcii own. But stores will pinb.ibly in the iicai futuic he 
required by the Government loan tail mtuU num. shaiply seivices 
to which consumers have so longhccu accusionud. Will they iindei- 
stand why riicsc changc.s aic necessary, accept iliein with good 
grace? The answer will be “yes” if consumers and retailers discuss 
the problem togcthci 

Returns of merchandise to the store is also a pressing maucr. The 
National Consumer-Retailer Council believes that the consumci’s 
right to return mcichanchsc which is <lcfcciive or which is icuiincd 
for some other equally valid reason should Jiot be al)rogatcd. Rut 
at the same time, nmteccssaiy returns of ineichandisc spell waste 
both £oi the consumer and the stoic, a ^va^lc of manpower and 
materials whicli we can ill afford. 

One of the prime retail worries today is shoitage of peisonnel. 
The situation cicated by tins shortage is ecriainly one which calls 
for consumer imdci standing Women will have to be more patient 
If they must wait their turn before being serval, Reihaps they will 
have to learn more about waiting on themselves even in sloi cs wliicli 
are not made for self-service. And here again, the nici its of informa¬ 
tive labeling warrant a word Labels, giving the inCorniaiion winch 
the consumer usually expects to obtain from the .salespeison, pro¬ 
vide a basis for self-service when and if it becomes necessary. 

Somiicli of the problems. What should be the approach to them ? 
First, as citizens we must live up to our responsibility to solve, on 
our own initiative, as many oE our problems as possible During war 
the Government must of necessity exercise far greater contiol over 
our lives than in normal limes. Rut even if we wouUl, we cannot 
throw all of our problems into the l.ip of our Crovcinmeui. It has 
plenty on its hands already. Noi do we want to. Foi individuals 
and groups of individuals to solve, whciievci possible, ilieir own 
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problems, without interference from die Government, is the Amer¬ 
ican way of doing things. 

The Council is prepared to give all help possible to build a perma¬ 
nent, cooperative iclaiionship between local groups of consumers 
and retailers. Care must be taken tliatiieitlier group dominates the 
other Rctaileis must guard themselves against underestimating the 
“little woman’s” intelligence or assuming that all intelligent con¬ 
sumer gi oup.s arc radical Consumers must likewise guard them¬ 
selves against the belief that a retailer cannot really be interested in 
consumer problems or understand the consumer point of view. The 
Council has prepared a guide for groups wishing to establish a co¬ 
operative relationship and believes that adherence to die principles 
set foi th in it will do much to assure the success of local consumer- 
retailer piograms. 

Cooperation is not always die easy way. But it is one which bene¬ 
fits all concerned. Those who succeed in making it work will find 
that they have established a pattern which will not only help solve 
wartime problems, but will hold over as a permanent advance dur¬ 
ing the years to come. 
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Consuniei Education Service Prepaied by Mrs Harriet Howe. Ad¬ 
dress Amciican Home Economics Assoaation, 620 Mills Bldg, Wash¬ 
ington, D C. Sr .00 a year. 

Consumer Education JotiinaL Edward Reich, Editor Address: Con¬ 
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25c an issue, $i 00 a year. 

Consnmets' Guide Consumers’ Counsel, Department of Agriculture 
Periodical published twice monthly 50 cents a year. 
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00 a year 



ADJUSTING FAMILY FINANCES TO WIN THE WAR 
AND THE PEACE 

JOSEPHINE KRTMIR 

Assistant Professor of lulucaiian. New Yot^ University 

This article is piesented tn the hope that it will help teachers to face 
their own wartime financtal problems dearly, io uiulct stand the financial 
problems facing the parents of their pupils, and to assist their pupils in 
doing their bit of financial adjustment We must all spend less and save 
more to win the victoiy. 

Whac problems docs war create for consumers? The most serious 
consumer problems arci scarcity of consumer goods and services, 
deterioration of quality, and the danger of rising prices. Scarcity 
and deterioration of quality cannot be avoided, because we cannot 
produce the vast amount of war materials needed and continue to 
produce the usual amount and quality of consumer goods and serv¬ 
ices. Rising prices not only cause our money to buy less during 
the war, but also may result in a postwar fall of prices with conse¬ 
quent stalling of production and trade and reduction of family in¬ 
comes. 

Out experience during and after tbc last war was that the cost of 
living more than doubled from 191^ to 1920, fell in 1921 and 1922, 
leveled off during the later twenties, fell again from 1930 to 1933, 
then began to rise gradually (Table i and Chart i). Many of us 
remember both the wartime rise in prices and the postwar depres¬ 
sion as experiences we do not care to repeat. 

During this war, so far, the cost of living lias reacted very much 
as it did during the last war. In the 18 months fiom June 1915 to 
December 1916 it rose 15 per cent. In the 18 months from February 
1941 to August 1942 it rose 16 per cent. 

War is a bad business at best. Must we also have wartime inflation 
and postwar depression ? Not necessarily 1 Our Government believes 
that the wartime rise in prices can be at least retarded “Less con- 
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sumer goods, less money spent for consumer goods; more military 
goods, more money spent for military goods” is the formula. In 
otlier words, consumers are asked to divert a substantial part of 
their spending power to finance the war. 


Tablb 1 

Indexus oi' run Cost op Living op Wage Earnees and Lower Salaried 
Workers in Large Cities During Worlu War I and World War II 
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• Moiilfily Lnbor Uevicw, December I937p p I 455 « 

t Moutfily Labor Review, December 1940, Ociober 1942, and current issues 
t If ynii arc interested in knowing how well we arc succeeding in keeping the cost of living 
under control, fill m (lie dni.'i inontii Isy mnnih 
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The President's seven-point plan for softening some of the effects 
of war by controlling inflation can be translated into consumer do’s 
and don’ts as follows: 

Spend less 

Decide wh.it you can do without for the duration. 

Make the dollars you spend go as far as possible 
Supplement the money you spend with more time and energy in 
making goods and peiforming services for youiself 
Waste nothing. 

Take care of what you have 
Do not buy above the ceiling price. 

Do not hoard 

Save more 

Save for your income tax, due March 15, next year 
Get out of debt 

Save your money till after the war when it con buy goods and serv¬ 
ices which arc not now available. 

Invest in war savings stamps and bonds. 

The plan will not succeed without the cooperation of a large per¬ 
centage of die population. To what extent should you cooperate? 
A study of the way incomes were distributed and spent before the 
war (1935-1936) and an analysis of what has happened to your 
finances since the beginning of the war may help you to decide 
The lowci third of the consumers (families and single individ¬ 
uals) m theUnited States in 1935-1936 had incomes of less than 
$780 (Table 2 and Chart 2) On the average, consumers in this 
group spent more than they earned—that is, for the group as a 
whole, deficits’ were greater than savings (Table 3 and Chart 3). 
Ninety pei cent of theii income was spent for food and home main¬ 
tenance'* (Tabic 4 and Chart 4), 

’ Deficits were, due to drawing on savings, borrowing, gifts from fi lends and relatives, and 
relief 

“ Home maintenance includes iiousiiig, household operation, and furnishings and equipment 
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Chart 2 Ikcomfs in United State*, 1035-1936 
Two (hircls ot the families had incomes of Ics* than $1,500 


The mklclle third of the consumers received incomes of from $780 
to 5 i, 450. The consumers in this group, as a whole, just about broke 
even. About 70 per cent of their income was spent for food and 
home maintenance. 

The upper third of the consumers received incomes of 81,450 and 
more. The consutners in this group, as a whole, managed to save 
and to share with others in the form of gifts and peisonal taxes 
Only 46 per cent of their income was spent for food and home main¬ 
tenance. 

Strangely enough, about 30 per cent of the income was spent by 
the consumers of each of these groups in 1935-1936 for clothing, 
personal care, automobile, other transportation, medical care, to¬ 
bacco, recreation, reading, formal education, and other minor items. 
Thirty per cent of a lowincomcpiovided for these items very inade- 
cjuatcly, 30 per cent of a moderate income provided for them com- 
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$20,000 iU\d over 
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7 « 
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Selected from Kniional Hcjnitrccs Coininilleci Consumer VxpeuHnuret m the lUiilci] 
p S3, Table 19A 

fortably, and 30 per cent oC a lugb income provided Coi t!\em 
comparatively luxuriously. 

What does all this mean to you in your own personal financial 
management? To what extent should you spend less and save 
more? 

Where did you fit into this picture in 1935-1936^ 

How has the war afiected your finances? 

How have your family needs changed? 

What percentage of the population do you dunk will have to finance 
the war? 

Do you place yourself among those who shouUl cnojieratc only to the 
extent that they arc forced to do so by: 
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Scarciiy of ^oods and scrvjccs? 

Dctcnoraiion of quality? 

The higher cost of living? 

Price, wage, and rent ceilings? 

Rationing? 

Income tax? 


Table 4 

Average Expbnditubfs ior 1'amii.y Living oi > I'amii ifs and 
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Iti5 
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Medical care 

20 

41 

ro6 

Tobacco 

10 

23 

40 

89 

Recreation 

9 

28 

Reading 

6 

12 

23 

Formal education 

2 

7 


Other items 

3 

6 

15 


Aclapiccl from Nalioml Resources Commutce, Cormimrr l'rl>ciu!tturef in the Vnned 
StaSes, p ^0, Table b. 
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Cv* poJ'tfctien 

< <1 I A»ji(» I i\isi> I M-i MM I Dill, Uniii-o ta I i s, 1935 '*'936 

I <iinl ,iuil liDiur i« iiiiif V i n »W Ui}«rM lUins»» UK\Bct. 'I \\c \owLr 
(he iiiciiiiir, llir ! irj’i r w« ilir |ir<i|iiirii<Mi of ilir iiiloiiic iI';c*! for these ilcnis 

Do you pl.ict youisrif among lliosi* who should lu additioii cooperate 
voliifU.inly ilitough 
Clearing up dchts? 

Purchase of war stamps and honds? 

Othci savings? 

Slianng >vitli oiluis h ss fomiiiaii ? 

If your flToi is aie going to he cMnlive, fii st of all you must, have 
the will to s|)fiid less and save mme. It imisl seem wnrih woikingat. 
ThcMi you must have ;i spccil'u plan. How much will youi income 
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tax be? What form of savings arc l>csi foi you? What goods and 
services that you would norjnally have can y*)u omii or postpone? 
How shall your next pay he spent? No one can iiKikc these decisions 
but you and your family. However, roinpaj ison with the prewar 
spending pallcrns of the lown, jiiiddlc, un<l uppd thuds of the 
population may he helpful ((>liaiEs ^ and .\) Obviously, if you arc 
going to spend less, you will spend nniro hk< families on a lower 
income level than your own. You nre likely to h.ivc to sjiciid a larger 
percentage of your income for (ooil ami home luaintcnam c. 

Having made the plan, you will nml some way of clieckingoii 
yourself to see whether you aic living widnn the plan. I find it help- 
ful to have a list of the items and amounts Cor wlili h I expect to write 
checks in the front of my checkbook, allowing a column for each 
month, so that I can record the checks as written (Torm i) At any 
time, 1 can look at the cash in my purse, tlic bal.incc on my check¬ 
book, and the checks to be wiiucn aiu) decide wliethet I can afford 
a given item this month. If not, it has to wait 


I'OBM I 


Dtiitgel hems 

War savings bonds 

('lire KliOOK 

PittM 
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Rl AN AND 

Shmhtr 

s 

Hu uan 

.hlti.if ! if'i’iuitliire 
iVtv/ enif’er 

S 

}>eici>iher 

% - 

Savings account 

Rent 

— 

- - - 

- 

- 

Electricity 

Telephone 

— 


- 

— 

Gas 

Spending money 
Other 



- 


Total 

$- 

% - - 

s 

S- 


The amount which 1 must save each monih in oid< 1 to meet all 
the big bills which come m dming the ye.u, such as life insurance 
premiums, income tax, and the like, i.s carefully eompiited .u the 
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beginning oC tlic year. A savmgs-accouiit record is set up (Form 2). 
TItc plan foi deposits and withdrawals is written in pencil at the 
beginning of tlic year and traced in ink when the transaction is 
completed. A double set of columns could be used if one cared to 
keep the plan and [lei forinance scpaiatc. Some people prefer simply 
to scatter their big bills ihiough the year, for example, to buy cloth¬ 
ing in a iiKjnth wiien lliey are not paying a life-insurance premium. 


roRM a 

Savings Pi \n and Record 


Year 

Month 

Depostit 

19^2 

Oct. 

Nov 

?- 


Dee 

- - -- 

1913 

J.in. 

Fch 



Mar 



Apr. 

— 


W$thdraiva(s 

Uem Amount 

(Mutlniig 5- 


[.iTc insurance 
C'lothing 

Itdcral income lax 
State income tax 


Balance 
$- 


The clicckiiook [>lnn and lecord ant! the savings-account plan and 
record arc the most essential wiitlcn parts of my financial manage¬ 
ment. Of course, adjustments have to be made from time to time, 
but the better tlic plan, the fcwci the adjustments. I also find it con¬ 
venient to keep .1 small notebook in whicli I assemble the items 
which I need to make up my incoiiie-lax rcjioU. If you want more 
complete records, it is relatively simple to file sales slips and re¬ 
turned checks and to ictonl them in an account book Such a record 
is helpful in making next year’s plan 
Some of those who do not keep a bank account find it convenient 
to have a set of envelopes 01 boxes for dividing the income among 
the moie imporl.ml items in the budget I myself find it convenient 
at times to isolate tin money foi a ceitain pm pose in a special enve¬ 
lope 01 comp.irliuciU of my purse, so that it will not be flittered 
away instead of being used for its own purpose 
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I believe it is far more common to pay the regular bills with cash 
on payday, lay away some cash to last till next payday, and, if there 
is any balance, purchase tiie most important items on the family’s 
want list. If payday comes every two weeks, it is necessary to decide 
which bills shall be pa id the first of the month and which the middle 
of the month. Certainly there is no reason why any less thought and 
planning should go into this method of handling money than any 
otiier. The family still decides the amount of the monthly bills, the 
amount of money which is allowed to trickle out in small sums, and 
which items on the want list come first. 

Unfortunately, by this method, one is apt not to save the larger 
sums of money needed to purchase really Urge items. Easy payment 
plans are used, and, since one n\ust pay for this convenience, one 
can buy less goods and services. Therefore it seems to me that it is 
important to give some thought to one’s method of handling money 
for various purposes (Form 3) It is true that you must pay for the 
privilege of using a checking account, but you do not pay as much 
to accumulate your own money as you do to borrow from others. 
If you can leave your money in the bank for a time, the bank will 
pay you. 

Have you been used to buying on the installment plan and now 
find yourself faced with credit restrictions and lack of refrigerators, 
cars, and the like ? How does it feel to be out of debt? Are you sav¬ 
ing the money which would otherwise have gone into installment 
payments in order to be able to pay cash for these items when diey 
are again on the market ? 

Arc you earning more than you have ever earned before ? Are you 
spending the excess now while the goods arc scarce or saving it for 
a time when they will be more plentiful? Are you saving any of it 
for postwar readjustment that you may need to make ? 

Have you always been among the more fortunate? Are you get¬ 
ting the highest possible enjoyment from possessions acquiied in 
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Form 3 

MmiOD OP IIandiino Monpy 

Type of Uxpenduure Which Shall U Be? 

Intiallment Charge Checkj«S Savings Invest- 

1‘urchase .Iccuunt Cash Account Account tnent 

Bills paid within the 

month ^ ??(*?? 

Big bills coming within 

the year» as ? ? ? ? ? ? 

Clothing 

Fuel 

Vacation 
Purnilurc 
Equipment 
Insurance premium 
Car 

Savings for items too big 
to accumulate in one 

year, as ?????? 

Emergency fund 
Down payment 
for house 
Investment in 
business 
Education fund 

the past? Arc you dom^ your share to finance the war or arc you 
waiting for some one else to ilo it ^ 

Have you been wanting tohclpin the w.ircfTort,but do not know 
how? Here is a job of major impoitaiicc right at your doorstep It 
will not be easy, it will not be fun,but it will give you the satisfaction 
of knowing that you are helping to win the war and the pence. 

SUt.C.lMll> nrADiNt. 

BeaVicloty Plannct in Yoiii Ilonu IsMudhythc Miiioaii (if I Ionic I'co- 
nomics and the I’onsuineiV ( minstl Division of the Uniud Stales 
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Department of Agriculture I’or sate by liic .Siipcrintciulcnt of Docu 
ments, Washington, I) C. Price, $i <mi per hmulred copies. 

Howard F. Higclow, Fanuiy Finance Pliiladelpln.i. J IJ. Lippmcott 
Company, 1936. Chapter Faimly Hiulgcung in 'riicory and Practice. 

Helen Dallas, hoto io Ww on the Home Fiont, Public Adairs Pamphlet 
No. 72. Public Adairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockcfcllei Plaza, New 
York, R Y. Price, 10 cents 

“Eight Characters in Pursuit of Dcfc.ir," Cmsumcis' Guide, June 19.^2, 
pp.6,7. 

Alice C Hanson, Jerome CoinftcUl, and Lcnorc hpitein “Income and 
Spending and Saving of City Families in Wartime,*’ Monthly Labor 
Remit/, September 19^12, p().i^i9~<j3<|, 

Alice C. Hanson and Jerome Comricltl. “Spending nnil Saving of the 
Matioa’s Families in Wartime,” Mo«t/j/y Ltho) Rcutew, October 19112, 
pp. 700-713. 

Thomas K. Flitch. “Alternatives in War Finance,” Sitiuey of Current 
Business, October 1942, pp, 15-02. 

Money Management Secies. FlouschoUI Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Price, I'/z cents pen booklet. 
Money Mafinge/nent Princif/les 
Money Maiiagewent, the Budget Caleiidai 
George Clarl{‘s Cat toons on Money Management foi the Family 


RECENT SOURCE MATERIALS 
Public Apatrs Pamphlets 

Address; Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City Send foi order forms. Special attention is called 10:72. How to 
Win on the Home Front; 64. How to Check Inflation; 63. More for Your 
Money; 61 Installment Selling-Pros and Cons; 51. Read Your Labels; 
33- This Problem of Food. 

There are many other public affairs pamphlets equally useful in schools, 




WAR DEVELOPMENTS IN NUTRITION 

U.YDI D. &CnUMAN 

hutmciot in iulnaifnni, New Univeisity, Ciinictihim Dnectoroj 
Simlcn/t Mitfoiin^ tit Nutntion 

Those responsible for the food and nulrition fiont in this country 
tocluy have a i cal task. Itis similai, iiisomciespccts, to the task given 
those responsible foi the food front iia Rruaitij at the outbreak of 
this war* to maintain the level of nutrition that had been attained 
by Britain up to that tune and it possible to raise it. 

A recent lepoit, ‘‘I’hc Food Front in Bntanij”’ gives some steps 
that have been taken iheic by diosc responsible, and some of the 
results. This rcpoit is illunnnaiing, encouraging, and challenging 

According to this icporl, the nuMsurcs taken in Biitain fall undei 
three mam lieads: (i) niticasul home prmUiction, (2) an import 
policy designed to get the niaxinium food value for shipping space 
devoted to food, and (^) distiibulioii of available food according 
to physiological needs 

The author wiites, “'Die story of how pioduction has been so 
rapidly stepped up ami an organi/..\iuM\ devised for the distribution 
of food ill accordance wiili physiological needs, will form an im¬ 
portant part of the hismry of the war.” He adds that . . not the 
least inteicsting fcatuic of this story will he llic way in which 
changes in faimmg, in food distiilnition, and in clietaiy habits were 
brought about with the goud-wiU and cooperation of everybody 
concerned and with an almost complete absence of any grumbling 
about the inevitable inconvenuntes involved ” 

In order to ensuic ih.u pcfjplc will lie fed undei any condition, 
cominuiial feeding lias lx in one of ihc measures developed As a 
paitof that plan,“l'v< ly failoiy has its canteen, meals aic provided 
for children in scIhkiIs .ind iistauiants foi the general popiil.itioii 
are cslablishcd in cveiy town ” One very inlciestmg feature of this 

' Sir Jolin Orr, '' I lie I ood I rout in Hut nn,’ linfain I oday, Mo 78 (Oi.tober 19 . 12 ) 
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development is that at all these centers a meal rich in all the things 
needed for health is provided and at a price within the purchasing 
power of practically cverybcxly. 

To enable every person in Britain, to get his proper share, some 
foods were rationed at the beginning of tire war 'I'hcse foods were 
chiefly imports. Since Uiat lime, other additional foods h.avc been 
rationed. 

From the first through the last page of “The Food Front in 
Britain/* one is impressed with the careful planning, despite the 
screeching of bombs, and tire accomphslimcnts made possible 
through such plans. 

In the matter of planning for ration cards, we read, “But ration 
cards are of little use if a portion of the population cannot a(Tord to 
purchase die rationed amount. To avoid hardsliips among the poor, 
the prices of all the mam fQQdsiuff.s have been fixed and some have 
been subsidii^ed. Thus, for example, the price of bread has been kept 
die same as at peace-time and mothers and clnldrcn of all classes, 
rich and poor, can get milk at a price actually below the pre-war 
level. In necessitous cases they get it free.” 

'What are some of the results of wartime measures m Britain? "We 
arc told that they have changed the dietary habits of the people. This 
is attributed in part to the better distribution of food It is pointed 
out that due to a rise in wages and the diminution of unemployment 
there is an increase in purchasing power among the less well-to-do 
third of the nation, and that this, coupled with rationing, has evened 
up consumption—the rich and the poor cacli getting thcii share. In 
the following statement, he makes it dear however that other war¬ 
time measures are at least in part responsible for tlic cliange in die¬ 
tary habits; ‘^‘Thcre is a scarcity of some of the protective foods, such 
as eggs and meat, and in winter, fresh fiuil, but there is an increased 
consumption of potatoes, vegetables, oatmeal, milk and ‘National’ 
bread, which is licher in vitamins than wiiitc bicad. These t.aken 
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together m sufTiciciit amounts provkle all the vitamins and every¬ 
thing else needed for health.” 

What of these dietary changes in terms of the state of nutrition of 
the people? The lepnrt reveals that "a dietary survey of a number 
of workers’ fanuhes in the south of Scotland, done a few months 
ago, showed that comp.ucd with 1937-38 there was a decrease in 
consumption of some foixb but an increase m consumption of others, 
especially of potatoes, vcgetaliles, oatmeal and milk. A comparison 
of the pic-wai diet with the wai diet showed that on the whole the 
war diet was richer in the essential vitamins and minerals than the 
pre-war diet. This was confirmed by clinical examinations which 
showed that there wcic no obvious signs of malnutrition.” 

The concluding par.igiaph in ‘‘'fhe Food Fiont in Britain” gives 
evidence of thinking not only in terms of the picscnt, but also in 
terms of the fiitute. We arc reminded that at the beginning of this 
war there was still a large pait of the population of Britain whose 
diet was not up to the standard needed for health, that the war has 
forced Britain to piodtice not with a view to tiadc, but a view to 
consumption, iliat Biitain iias produced not in accordance with 
puichasing powci, but in accordance with pliysiological needs. We 
share with thcauthoi lus thoughtful cpicstioning as to what is going 
to happen to tliese food mc.isiucs after the wai and his Stirling 
appc.il for a worltl ffiotl jiolicy that will be based on human needs. 

But what of luuiiliou w.ulmw developments .md needs in our 
own country ? What is the task of those of us wlio aic on the food 
front in the United States of America^ Insofar as it relates to our 
own nutrition, it is, as was slated eailicr, not dissimilar to that of 
Britain: to maintain ibc level of nutrition .lit.lined by our people 
when we entered the wai and to make every effort possible to laisc 
that level to higlici levels. But iii this country, where we have such 
large agrieulLuial .ircas, and wheie up to ilie piesent we have not 
been daily facing bombs, we have even a gic.itcr t.isk lliaii this 
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We shall need to continue to give increasing aLtciiUon to produc¬ 
tion.We shall need especially to produce milk, whole grain products, 
potatoes, green !ca6y and otiicr vegetables, fruits, poultry and eggs. 
We shall need to supply these and other food products for our own 
army men and women and our own civilian population. We shall 
also need to produce cnovigh to furnish certain of our allies witli 
some oC their food needs and to plan for aiicl produce certain foods 
which arc and will be needed for die carrying out of die world food 
policy—this policy built on human needs. 

We sliall need to be thrifty with our funds. We sliall need to buy 
wisely, to use wisely, and to avoid waste. And most important, we 
shall need to share equally and willingly one with another the foods 
that arc less plentiful If rationing is needed to accomplish Uiis ncccs' 
sary distribution of foods, then we shall need to sliare by rationing. 
As in Britain we shall need to sec dial; our distribution of foods is on 
a physiological basis. This means planning so that the well-to-do, 
the moderately well-to-do, and die less well-to-do financially will be 
enabled to purchase the essential vienmins and minerals, proteins 
and calories, dirough the foodstuffs which will be made available. 

The excellent beginning that has been made by the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition in Industry will need to be continued and to be 
enlarged. The support that is being given tins committee by war 
industries, food industries, restaurant and hotel groups, and others 
concerned is and can be a powerful influence for good on our food 
front. As a part of our wartime food measures, we sh.ill need to 
make every effort to see that those responsible for llie feeding of 
families and for the feeding of individuals and groups in our school 
lunchrooms, our cafeterias for factory workers and others of our 
people, our restaurants, our tearooms, our hotels, and our other dis¬ 
pensary food agencies, be they drugstores or hot-dog stands, pur¬ 
chase the foods wisely, prepare diese foods scientifically and appe- 
tizingly, and serve these foods under sanitary condition.^. We shall 
need to give very careful thought to the feeding of children whose 
parents are employed and unable to meet this responsibility 
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Battle fronts and world events will of necessity have an influence 
upon food shortages .lud rationing. I'he food may exist in abun¬ 
dance but facilities foi dclivei mg it may make that delivery impos¬ 
sible. Tiansportaivon within ovir cuuntiy will .\ho mfluenceour food 
supply Good planning in tiansjioi lation of food and of other sup¬ 
plies will save l.iboi, fuch and space by limiting the shipping of 
supplies ovei great diMaiices In order to do 0112 pait in this task that 
is oius, we shall need to foiego jniichasing materials that aic made 
of food products essenli.il to human nutiUion. Foi example, iCmoie 
milk IS needed for luiman cousiiinpiion, we should do our part to 
see that the part of the milk supply now being used to make cloth or 
other pi (xlucis not used as fixid be leleascd as rapidly as possible for 
human consvunpiion. U (hweinmcnuowncd aiul operated dairies 
In and mound oui Army training camps in ceitain aieas of this 
country arc needed, reg.udlcss of other inleiests, we should be will¬ 
ing to support these d.inu's. 

War and fonil .shaiiiig hi mgs foiKl consciousness and dietaiy 
changes. If we aie wise, we sli.ill give leal ilioiight and elTort in 
trying to make iliese dicuiy (h.inges in our countiy what they 
should be—changes foi goixl And if we .ire to do that, we shall 
have torecognive tlu ni.e<! of nmiiiioii education that will function 
in our daily living, education ih.tt will u suit in ihcclioiccnnd vihcof 
foods tliicc limes a d.iy, ill.it will furnish e.icli of us with his .share 
of the specific man i uiU cssLiiiial to mci t Ins [thysiological iieciLs 

It IS well knosvn ih.il an ai mv fights on its siom.icli—that wais 
have been lost and won ihnmgh food But it is not well known that 
each individual’s giowih ,ind dtvchipmciu, succcssc.s or failures, 
and the satisfactions accompany mg (hem dcjund to a inaikcd extent 
upon the food hr eats .ind tlu w.iv ins body uses that food ll is sig- 
nificaiU that m tins (.oimii V. .IS 111 Him. un,at tlu tiini we eiiicicd the 
war thcic was sull .> l.ng» p.m of om ]M)))nl,mi»n whose du i w,\s not 
up to ilie .stand.lid titohd foi In.ilih We m.iy well .isk onisclvcs 
why such a conduion slmuld t \isi in ihis oin land of plenty ? For 
yc.irs we have h.ul .m .ilmnd.iiu supjilv of the foods needed for 
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optimal nutrition. For years, at least recent ycais, we have prided 
ourselves, and justly so, on seeing to it that all our people, those em¬ 
ployed and those unemployed, those having limited incomes and 
tliose having unlimited incomes, have liad opportunity to secure 
not only enougli foods, but enough of the foods that arc needed to 
meet tlic physiological needs of their bodies. 

For years our medical, health, and social-scrviec groups have be¬ 
come increasingly awaic of the need of nutrition education in this 
country. They may not agree wholly as to causal factors for tlie 
undesirable nutrition level that exists with too large a part of our 
population The writer is of tlic opinion, however, that most of them 
will put ignorance, dietary habits due to iicreditary and environ¬ 
mental influences, indifference due to lack of conviction that the 
kind of food one eats makes a difference m his well-being, coupled 
with the lack of courage (which may be due in part at least to food 
habits) to make tlie changes, among the chief causal factors. 

So convinced are some, in llic field of nutrition and health, of the 
importance of nutrition that from tbc time wc entered this war up 
to the present, in addition to their full day’s work, they have given 
hours of volunteer service to try to maintain tiie level of nutrition 
that was ours at the beginning of tbc war, and if possible to raise it. 
Hundreds, indeed maybe thousands, of homc-cconomics trained 
women, among whom we will find the nutritionists of our country, 
are meeting the demands of thcii full-time jobs, be that demand for 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, or even more hours daily, and, m 
addition to those hours, giving many extra ones as volunteers It is 
also true of our home-economics teachers in junior and senior high 
schools who are in the classroom all day and on the food front out¬ 
side of their classrooms in their communities after leaching hours. 
Many of our home-economics trained women aic now serving on 
nutrition committees and/or as volunteer teachers of adult classes 
in nutrition in the evening; some teach as volunteers fiom one to 
even three evening classes a week. They have given generously and 
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gladly and their best service, lint when they meet the daily demands 
of their vigorous, active, stimulatingsUidcnts in then regular classes, 
they themselves need vigor and vitality. If one is to ilo the job, teach¬ 
ing nutrition well, one must l(K>k ami feel the part, for students must 
go home and to the lunchrmim to practise the very tilings they are 
being taught. They need miliition knowledge hut they also need 
the drive to practise what ihey arc leannng—ihis recpiiics teachers 
not too weary, teachers who art vital individuals who can and who 
Will do inspiiational leathing The classes in the evenings and late 
afternoons, the adult classes in luitniion which these teachers give 
as volunteers also need vital tcachcis if dcsirahlc changed nutrition 
practices in our homes aic to lie lli<* outcome of such classes. Knowl¬ 
edge is power when it fumiions. I'uhu |>cfore hirth to death food is 
impoilant. And duiing the major pair of die sp.in of life the indi¬ 
vidual docs most of (he choosing of the foods lie eats. 

Nutrition is important I'lom the WMUM*se\pcrK‘ncL in nutrition 
education, she tpicsiions dcudcdly whedicr we arc facing this job 
as we should, (am (he edu<a(ion i»e<ihd now and l.iicr lie given the 
place and the .'illenlion it waiianishy de|Hinhng to .such a marked 
extent upon our willing sohintcers? I,s u ahogediei fan to ask or 
accept so much of the time of mir aheady fully emj)loye(i homc- 
cconomics group? Shall weicast askingfoi then help? Ily no man¬ 
ner of means! y.cl us hohhjii lodicm. ihi vaic needeil Hut let us not 
ask too much of iliem, fjf \i> w.ints ihe joy of set vice, hut we 
want to so rcndci sei vu t diat n i.m hr a joy U) us and m diose whom 
we serve. liach of us w.ints to rendu stiVKe, but in order to give 
one’s best service he nerds lo iiiainiain his own health and vitality. 
Let us use the vohiiilc’ci s hut h i us not isk of i hem 01 expext of them 
that they do the whole }oh 01 ahiiosi the whole joli I .< i iis give ilicm 
the help they need, 

We arc now fully od iipK d making wai ni.m i i.ils .uiinuiiiilion 
and whatever elsi. we need to win this w.ii Sinli in.iunals me.in 
labor and l.iboi must hr suj)|>hrd 'I his mrans we shall need lo spend 
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money—labor and producrion materials aic necessarily costly and 
we must and shall meet the expense. V/c shall find the money witli 
which to payoiir war bills and we shall pay them chcei fully. When 
we as a people arc convinced o£ a ical need, we me wise enough to 
meet that need even tliough it may be costly. 

if nutrition cthicalion tliat Cvmctmns is as important as scientific 
findings are showing it to he in tlic lives of pcjiples duiing wars, in 
civilrzation during the pciiods between waiJ., and m helping to 
create a peace after wars so that homes will have some permanency, 
then we educators have a great icspoiisihiliiy now and later. We 
haveaieal task to do on our food and mniition fiont m this country. 
And even though doing this task, inceinig oui i es[)onsibiliLy, means 
getting and wisely spending money for finding out what is the right 
way to teach nutrition that functions, anti so teaching it in our 
elemental y schools and to all oui .idolcscciits—not just to some or 
all of our girls—the task and the rc.sponsihihiy is still ours. 

Fortunately, there arc scliool sii|)ciintciK!cnis, pnncipals, and 
their teaching staffs who liavc the vision and tlie cour.igc to face the 
problems of nutrition m their own schools We sh.dl .ill benefit as a 
result of such vision and coinage. In a city stliool system not inoic 
than thirty minutes from New York City a st bool supcnnLcndent 
and certain membcis of his leaching giouii arc* f.icing tlic need of 
education for better eating and they aic making piogrcss In this 
city the superintendent, who is chairman of the education com¬ 
mittee of the C D.V.O., .ind one of the honic-cconoinics teachers 
of the senior high school, who is chaiunan of tlie niiliition com¬ 
mittee of the same organisation, with the help of one of the physical- 
education teachers and a number of coinmuniLy leaders Iiavc been 
studying ways and means to set ii\ motion functioning nutiition 
education. The outcomes already attained aie gi .uifying hut this is 
only a beginning. During the spring of moic ili.in three hun¬ 
dred and fifty women, parcnls of the children in the elementary 
schools, organized through the block plan for niiliiiion instruction. 
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A class of more than one luiinlrcd Icatleis was lauglit and these 
leaders were instrnmcnial 111 the block plan School lunches were 
established in two schooK; a consuinci rcscaidi center was opened 
and has reiuiei cd vital v i vice to the umiimnuty, especially in meet- 
ingnulution needs. This fall the piojjiam has been furlhei extended 
—an extension coiiise foi UMilieis.Nunuion m Action, was organ¬ 
ized and is still unde I way The icatheis taking thiscouiscaie woik- 
ing on murition teadiing piotMlnrcs for their own classes. They 
are taking tlie lead in advaiuing nntiiiion exlocation through the 
children in the seliooK, (sjieually the tdeineiuaiy schools. More 
than fifteen luuulrtd individuals -adults—have .secured nutrition 
instruction up to the prosem in the city of whicli this is wiittcn. In 
this city, tiie homc-ettuiomn s icachcis were willing to voliinteei 
and they have volimlccied foj some woik, bill they and thcii com¬ 
munity have caine<l tin: niajoi p.ul of their cdiic.uional piogiam 
through wcll-liamcd nulliiioiiists who have been paid for their 
services.The supeiinleiideiii of tlit (iiy sdioohs asked for assistance 
from the Hoine-hxnnoinn s [)(panineni of llie.Scluiol of I'ducalion 
of New York Univustly and s<uiied die sci vices of tlic ciirrictiliim 
directoi of students majoiing in fo(«ls and mitnlion, who scived as 
consultant in nutrition 

The pniKip.d of one of die high ss IukiK m New Yoik City is also 
contrihutingtooui knowhilgi in ways and means to develop woith- 
whilc luilriLion (dnc.uion lie too is a man of unusual vision Tic 
and his stad consider ilu ir sthool a soniimmiiy center I'he enroll¬ 
ment ill that slIiooI is alioiii luo ihousaml stu<lcnls—all hoys The 
principal conceived the idt i of (dot anon centered .iround the lunch¬ 
room The teachers in ih ugc df diis piogiain aic all able leaders 
The work is being i < nti ml .noiind sui ik< , eiononiics, .ind account¬ 
ing with the luiuhiooin stiMiig .is .1 lahoiatoiv wlieic changes in 
food habits c.in he relh( ud 'I In iIhMii.iii is i vit.il p.iri of ihis pio- 
gram, I he [iniiu|i.i| of ihis s( Ik ml also oliianui 1 guuiarice in devel¬ 
oping this progi.nn If w( in 10 shut oiM knowledge 111 null ition, 
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which IS one of the most important parts of our sharing on the food 
and nutrition front, we shall need help, real lielp for the volunteers 
who have already given of themselves so freely. We shall need to 
spend the money necessary to secure well'Cjuahficcl nutritionists, 
educators who can take the responsibility that a full-time person, 
one delegated to a job, can and slioukl take, Fioin the wiiter’s point 
of view, our great need now is more and more such trained per¬ 
sonnel with whom the liotne-cconomics group already fully occu¬ 
pied in communities can work We need more educators—school 
superintendents, principals, home-economics teachers, lunchroom 
managers who arc well trained in nutrition, physicians and dentists, 
physical educators, nurses, elementary teachers, secondary teachers 
other than home economics, parents and other city leaders, espe¬ 
cially boards of education—who have the vision and the courage 
needed to study the nutrition needs in their communities, and re¬ 
gardless of expense sec to it that the communities they represent 
have the trained nutritionists necessary on their food and nutrition 
fronts. Through wise planning for that front and able and honest 
evaluations of results, we may then have the beginning of nutrition 
education for all. We now know such education is essential for war 
and far the peace to follow in order to enable each of us to develop 
his fullest inherited capacity for health, physical and mental fitness 
Will this pay } There is but one answer to this question: try it and 
find out! 


RliCENT SOURCE MATERIALS 

Office of Defense, Health and Welfare 
Nutrition News Letters. 

The Road to Good Ni/trhton.'Pricc 15 cents 
Eat Right to IVoi /(and Win. 

Office of Pi ice Adnumstraiion 

Send for bibliographies and free materials, such as, “The Consumer 
and the War,” a Study Outline; “Wise Buying in Wartime Senes.” 
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In order that this section of Tim Journal may he of the greatest pos¬ 
sible service, its readers are utged to send in at once to the editor of this 
depat tment titles, and ivhete possible descriptions, of curtent research 
projects notv in process tn educational sociology and also those projects in 
fields of intei est /(itidt ed to educational sociology. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY 

Following a series of conferences extending over a year’s time, the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals at San Francisco in 
February 1942 approved a proposal of its Planning Committee that it 
undertake a three-year study of consumer education. To support this 
study the National Better Business Bureau raised a substantial sum of 
money and turned it over to the Association to use in any ways that it 
sees fit. 

Consumer education began to be recognized as an important part of 
general education during the depression, and this recognition has been 
intensified during the war emergency However, in approving this study, 
the Association sees that consumer education will also be important, both 
for the individual and for the nation, after peace is restored. 

In charge of the study is an administrative committee composed of 
Thomas H Briggs, chairman; Francis L Bacon, of the Evanston Town¬ 
ship High School; Paul E. EHcker, executive secretary of the Association; 
Virgil M. Hardin, of the Pipkin-Recd Junior High Schools, Springfield, 
Missouri, and John E. Wellwood, of the Flint, Michigan, High School. 
At a meeting of the committee it elected Dr Briggs director of the con¬ 
sumer education study and authorized the establishment of headquarters 
in the National Education Association Building in Washington, D C 
The work began formally in September 1942 Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms, 
previously with the University of Nebraska, has been selected as an as¬ 
sistant director The staff will be enlarged as the study proceeds. The 
present plan is not to have a large staff 111 Washington, but rather to use 
many people in the field for cooperative help on studies that will con¬ 
tribute to the ma)or project. 
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It IS proposed to ask a number o£ comitetcnt men and women repte- 
seniing cclucauon, labor, business, agricultuic, and consumers to serve as 
advisers, to whom problems will from time to time be submitted. It is 
also proposed to cooperate with existing organi/..itions that are already 
interested in consumer education. 

The major question that the study will attempt to answer is what edu¬ 
cation do youth, of every status and location, need in order that they may 
become more intelligent consumers under oui prevailing economic con¬ 
ditions Ultimately it is hoped drat the study wiU furnish the secondary 
schools a series of curriculum units, with annotated bibliographies and 
evaluated lists of available materials. These units will be planned for use 
cither in an independent course in consumer education or as parts of 
other couiscs in home economics, business etlucation, science, social stud¬ 
ies, or other departments. Some of tlic units will be especially useful for 
homeroom discussions. 

Exploratory studies and numerous intci views have already shown that 
of the people who have hitherto been concerned with consumer educa¬ 
tion, many fall into two general chisscs* some who wish to use the schools 
for promoting interests of business, and some wlio wisli to use the 
schools to reform the economic structure of our society The committee 
in charge of the proposed study is carefully gu.irtling against lending 
Itself to advance the interests of any business cntcr[>nsc; on the other 
hand, it does not conceive its function to he llic rcfoim of our economic 
structure The study is endeavoring to aid the sciiools in their effort to 
make youth more intelligent, conscientious, and effective consumers in 
the society in which tliey live. It i.s hoped that consumer education will 
do more than give to individuals information that will lead to their get¬ 
ting moie for their money; it should .ilso help them to acquire a sound 
understanding of the fundamental principles of economics so that their 
purchases will be not only most profitable to themselves but also con¬ 
tribute to the main tcnancc of sound business and the long-run best inter¬ 
ests of all. 

Realizing the necessity of woiking in close coiipeuuion with the 
schools, the commutcc has sent out a short questionnaire to get some 
basic information and also to .acciimiilatc a list of names of teachers and 
administrators who arc especially interested in consumci education As 
soon as returns arc received die director will be icady to lay before those 
who are interested and willing to cooperate a senes of pioposals for their 
criticism and constructive help. 
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EDITORIAL 

We are living in the days of a new creation. Once again in human 
history theplov/ of destruction is m the ground. Ancient trails of the 
tribes aie being torn up. Old barriers arc lifted by giant machines or 
by-passed by technology. New roads are built for soldiers to travel— 
roads by sea, and by land, and by air. So prodigious is the scale of this 
new creation that tomorrow the remotest habitation will be on the 
only main highway diat leads everywhere, the air. Distance shrinks 
in terms of time, and time brings every neighborhood into one 
worldhood. 

With the banishment of isolation, people need and seek new 
knowledge. The war presents education with a great opportunity. 

As in the case of tlie military roads of the Roman Empire, when 
the wars are over, educators, missionaries, tiaders, adventurers will 
travel where armies of destruction and construction once marched. 
What will be die educational philosophy of our new creation with 
regard to intercultural relations? 

Will the religions missionaries translate their primary command¬ 
ment to love into the infinitive to understand? If they do, then inter- 
cultural understanding will become a scientific ambition which will 
revolutionize human relations. Religion will make for brotherhood. 

Will educators relate their basic job-concept, growth in apprecia- 
tion of what is true, beautiful, good, and ughteous, to ethnic rela- 

Copynght 1943 by The Journal of Eduotional Sociology 
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dons? If tlicy do, tlicn schools will fulfill their duly to equip youtli 
intellectuaUy and emolionaliy to establish one earth indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all mankind. Education will make for 
brotherhood. 

Will all the learning agencies in addition to foimal schools 
“learn'’ people? That is, will homes, clubs, youth agencies, veterans’ 
posts, theaters, and the press teach people like you and me about all 
the other people catapulted by the new creation into our society ? 
That will make for brotherhood. 

Will traders—all of tl\e idea people, the makeis, the earners, the 
exchangers, and the consumers—will each of us respect the dignity 
and the rights of every personality of cvciy other nation, color, and 
religion, wherever we meet on die global lughway of the new crea¬ 
tion? Then economics will make for brotherhood. 

Finally, will the politicians who arc curious about the new crea- 
tion emerging in this war be sensitive to the climate of opinion, the 
common sentiments for political confederation of tlic family of 
man? Statesmen can give structure to world brotherhood. 

What is brotlierhood ? Brotherhood is giving to others tlie rights 
we want to keep ourselves. This is no mere sentimentalism oC the 
new creation. It is practical. It is common sense. It is terribly de¬ 
manding, White people cannot long keep any dignities and rights 
they will not share with “colored” peoples. Americans, Britishers, 
and others in the United Nations cannot long keep any liberties 
which they prevent other nations from giving to their citizens. A 
Protestant, a Catholic, or a Jew cannot expect people to take the 
pains to understand him, and fight for his religious freedom, unless 
he will sympathetically appreciate citizens of anotltcr religion and 
grant freedom of conscience to others. 

The new creation is bringing the dawn of the realization among 
plain people of the earth that brodierhood is a law of the universe as 
dependable as gravity, and from which humans cannot escape. The 
denial of it issues in race riots, religious feuds, and international war 
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The observance of it leads to a creative^ a dynamic peace. Tension 
and conflict shall continue. The spirit of Uie law of brotherhood can 
keep die role of rivalry and competition within reasonable bounds, 
this side of overt hostility. Moreover, as differentiation and special¬ 
ization in skills and occupations develop with our matui ing civiliza¬ 
tion, interdependence becomes increasmgly important. A sense of 
brotheihood —to others the appreciation one wants for one- 
r^//“is a fundament of that interdependence. 

This issue of The Journal of Educational Sociology is designed 
to illuminate tlie problems of intergroup relations and to provide 
materials for their solution. The National Conference of Chris¬ 
tians AND Jews is distributing it as one contribution to the fulfill¬ 
ment of tlie hope of a better world that is to be. 

Everett Ross Clinchy 
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THE PURPOSE ANJ) PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 

Thoughtful people today arc studying the jiossiblc structure of 
earthwidc relationships o£ all peoples. Educators ai c thinking about 
the best procedures to build attitudes and sentiments commensurate 
with the demands of an all-inclusive woi kl society. Some specialists 
are at work on economic factoi s, others on pol itical considerations; 
still others on local civic problems, the world around. One job, 
fundamental to all otliers, is the spiruual task. While the tradidonal 
religious bodies are at work, cicating a new world consciousness 
among dieir own members, some people must pay attention to in¬ 
tergroup relations among all citizens who have a spiritual concern. 
That is tile task of the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
in tlic United States, and similar interfaith conferences on other 
continents. 

Fox 15 years the National Conference of Christians and Jews has 
mobilized historians, anthropologists, sociologists, economists, phi- 
losopliers, and educators to aid in defining ilic pioblcm The Con¬ 
ference has enlisted leaders in every community organization to 
discover what contribution their groups can make. Tlic Conference 
has brought face to face Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 250,000 
times, not only to encourage them to think, but to condition them 
emotionally to friendly cooperation. 

The Conference lias never sought to make the Conference an end 
in Itself. Rather, the object has always been to present its main idea 
to persons and to other institutions witli the plea that they work it 
ou t in their own ways. 

What is tlxe main idea ? The idea is brotherhood, giving to others 
the same rights and dignities each gioup wants to keep for itself. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews was organized 
in 1928 by Charles Evans Hughes, New ton D, Baker, S. Parkes Cad- 
man, and others, to promote justice, amity, and cooperation among 
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Protestants, CatKolics, and Jews. Since that time it has used sound 
educational metliods to make friendliness and cooperation among 
religious gioups a national habit, a folkway of American life. The 
present co-chairmen of the Boaid of Trustees are Dr Arthur H. 
Compton, Mr. Roger W. Straus, and Ambassador Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. Everett R. Clindiy is president of die administrative staff, 
and Willard Johnson is his assistant. 

The National Conference program at present consists of tlie fol- 
lowmg aspects: 

1. A commission on education works with schools and colleges. 
One subcommittee speciali2es in religious education, both in the 
analysis of good and bad effects of lesson materials on human rela¬ 
tions, and production of new lesson materials 

2. Locally, committees or “round tables” of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews are the basic work units of die Conference. The manual 
foi round tables lists a subcommittee on education to be made up of 
professional educators. 

3. The Conference holds few meetings itself because it prefers to 
service alieady existing groups with programs. Triologucs consist¬ 
ing of clergymen or laymen of the three faiths, or single speakers 
for “readymade” audiences, cany the Conference message. Thus 
programs aie offered to schools, colleges, women’s clubs, service 
clubs, trade unions, veterans’ organizations, youdi groups, farm 
groups, forums, churches, and other community groups. Several 
thousand speakers from all parts of the nadon participate regularly 
in these programs on the theme of the American idea of mutual 
respect and cooperation among diverse groups. 

4. A commission on religious organizations cooperates with 
church and synagogue groups. 

5 Brotherhood Week, during the week of Washington’s Birth¬ 
day, is die climax of the year’s program observed in several thousand 
communities. 

6. Radio programs of religious news and forum discussions are 
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carried by no statioJis each week. Spot and occasional broadcasts 
according to seasons are featured. 

7. An extensive program is now in operation in the military 
training camps of the nation in cooperation with military officials 
and chaplains. Speaking programs, literature, and motion pictures 
ai e employed in lliis activity* 

8 Religious News Service, sjKjnsoicd by the Conference, is an 
objective religious news gathering and disti ibuung agency. Its serv¬ 
ice extends to mozc than 300 newspapers and journals and to 80 
raclro stations. It is the only imcrfaitli religious news agency in 
existence. 

9 A project in revising teaching materials of religious and public 
schools to eliminate passages conducive to prejudice and to prepare 
materials to promote good will and respect among religious and 
racial groups has been in operation for several years. 

10. Conference media, in addition to speaking programs, radio, 
and religious news service, arc motion pictures, books, and pam¬ 
phlets. Scores of articles are placed annually m magazines and jour¬ 
nals, Samples arc available at headquarters, 381 Fourth Avenue. 

In programs for community groups the Conference gives special 
attention to intcrfaith relations while in schools and colleges the 
Conference urges tliat the approach be made in the broader inter- 
cultural setting, This is done to avoid duplication in the school pro¬ 
gram and to employ die methods which are educationally sound, in 
that various aspects of intergroup relations are approached as an 
integrated problem of democratic living. 



"AMERICA” IS A MAGIC NAME 


I^UIS ADAMIC 

America is many things: a system of government; a compromise; 
a promise; an experience m continuous revolution; a practicable 
way of living; an idea and a dream. It embodies die highest, most 
mature concept of human relations yet devised 

The first foimal document of the United States of America af¬ 
firmed that "all men are created equal,” tliat governments derive 
"their just powers from the consent of the governed,” The docu¬ 
ment ended: “for the support of tliis Declaration ... we mutually 
pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor.” 

Fourscore and seven years later Lincoln reaffirmed the principles 
of American democracy: "We here highly resolve ... that govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from die earth.” 

Fourscore less two years later still, Roosevelt reinterpreted the 
concept of democracy: “In die future days which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms ” (of expression and worship, from want and fear). 

America has a special connection with the rest of the world. Not 
only is she a federation of states, but a nation of nations, related by 
blood to almost cveiy other country on earth. In her 48 States dwell 
people of nearly 60 different racial, religious, and national back¬ 
grounds. Over one third of her population has come, in the first, 
second, or third generation, from other lands The unprecedented 
scope of tliis experiment in living together with relatively little fric¬ 
tion has given the United States a unique status. To millions of the 


Louis Adamic is an American author of Slovenian birth who has long been interested in 
the various md complex developments in American life which stem from the great diversity 
of Its population Author of such widely read books as From Many Lauds and Tioo-Way 
Passage and a number of other volumes, Mr Adamic has rccendy published W^iat Is Your 
Name? which deals with the problems faced by millions whose names are diflicult for the 
American tongue 
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oppressed througliout the world **Amcrica” is a magic name; it is 
paradise come true on eardi. 

America is the work of many hands. She is a young country in 
years and in vigor. The continuous blood transfusions, seething and 
suiging and mingling, and adding new impetus to the development 
of the American way of life, hold out a tremendous promise for die 
future of a world that is drawing together and toward international¬ 
ism The young move In dtc stream of the present, their muscles are 
active and resilient, tliclr eyes turn forward. Only those who believe 
in die future can build it; and today*s dreams have always been 
tomorrow's facts 

But America is not all promise. Among 130 million people are 
many who cling to the past, who sec of the present only the imper¬ 
fections, who fear and resent die future. Wc arc still hampered by 
prejudice, by xenopliobia, racism, isolationism, and “class" distinc¬ 
tions. There is still a psychological civil war*, white versus black; 
Occidental versus Oriental; Gentile versus Jew; Protestant versus 
Catholic; old-stock versus new-stock; and standardized uniformity 
versus unity within diversity. The common denominator is this: 
essential human hierarchy versus essential human equality. 

Beneath die surface wc arc pulling in two directions, but I do not 
believe our strength is equally divided. Nor do I believe the gloomy 
picture is the true one. Some one has recently said that it has always 
been America’s misfortune to be measured against the ideal rather 
than against existing or past systems of society. The sum total of 
America points to a new and more complete approximation of diat 
ideal. As Lincoln said: “Why should there not be a patient con¬ 
fidence in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any better or 
equal hope in the world ?” 



-E PLURIBUS UNUM” AND THE CULTURES 
OF DEMOCRACY 

H. M. KALLEN 

There is an issue of human relations which is as old as mankind 
and as inveterate as thought. Philosophers call it “the problem of the 
One and the Many” and find it also the basic problem of existence. 
Humanly, however, it is tlie problem of how people who are differ¬ 
ent from each odier shall live together with each other. It is the 
critical problem of each personal life, of eacli race, sect, sex, occupa¬ 
tional group, political party, sovereign state, and religious establish¬ 
ment. 

The history of mankind indicates two major ways of solving this 
problem, ways that recur, widi variations, in philosophy and the 
other arts and sciences as well as in more “practical” affairs. 

The first and by far the older and more prevalent way is to deny 
all rights to the different. Some primitives utterly extirpate the 
different; odiers make diem one with themselves by eating them; 
others by attaching their heads or scalps to their own persons or 
possessions; still others by degrading the different to slavery—in 
Aristotle’s words, to the status of a tool with life in it More advanced 
societies have employed enslavement more than slaughter, though 
they have always countered disobedience or nonconformity with the 
threat of deadi Their elite have been conqueiors; dieir ideal has 
been total unity achieved by warfare and imposed by victory, a unity 
in which every part draws its existence, its meaning, and its value 
from the one absolute, indivisible sovereign whole. Under this unity, 
that only can be true which the sovereign says is true—the different 

// A/ Kallcii IS Professor of Pliilosojiliy ami Psychology and lecturer on die philosophy 
of cducalion in die Gndu.itc Paculiy of Poluiea) and Social Science of the New School for 
Social Research lie is author of a nuinhcr of volumes including Ctillure and Democracy in 
Me United States winch first brought the concept of cultural pluralism into public discussion 
Dr Kallcn was closely associated with the late William James who left his unfinished work 
for Dr Kallcn to edit 
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is heresy, error, or infidelity; tliat only can be right which the 
sovereign says is right—the diflerent is immorality, sin, or treason. 
Under its doctrine anti discipline, to be diflcrcnt is to be evil and to 
merit either punishment or destruction. 

Since all nature breeds and multiplies dif^cicnces, difTerences 
come into existence willy-nilly—diffcrcni species, clidcrent peoples, 
different communities with different economics, different faiths, 
different cultures, and different ways oC life and living. The mere 
existence of tliese differents is a denial of die claims and a challenge 
to the rule of tliosc wiio speak on behalf of a One, sole, exclusive, 
sovereign authority. Such an authority, consequently, be it political, 
ecclesiastical, economic, or wliat have you, is compelled in the na¬ 
ture of things to spend much of its force in suppressing or destroying 
the different, especially that which makes rival claims to unique 
sovereignty. As die enemy of difference, such authority is also the 
enemy of freedom, since freedom lives and moves and has its being 
in the right to be different. It wages a permanent war against free¬ 
dom. 

The doctrine and discipline of the Naz.is and the Japanese arc 
today’s most sadistocratic embodiment of tins warfare against free¬ 
dom, this undertaking of those who would impose tlieir One to 
destroy or to enslave tliose who acknowledge and respect the equal 
liberty of the Many. 

The second way of resolving the problem of the One and the 
Many starts in such acknowledgment and respect. We call it the 
democratic way. Its device is E pltmbus tmum Its doctrine is stated 
by die Declaration of Independence, its discipline by the Constitu¬ 
tion. The living faith that sustains doctrine and discipline does not 
require the submergence or subordination of the different; it re¬ 
quires the cooperation or Lcamplay of the cliffcicnL on cqu.il terms. 
The unity of the democratic way is a union that emerges from and 
consists in this teamplay. It takes form as a fiee association, and it 
rules not as a sovereign imposing its authority from without and 
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above, but as a servant receiving its authority from within and be¬ 
neath. Living, in such a federal union, is characterized by the fact 
diat no relation in u is rigid, fixed, compulsive. Individuals and 
associations of individuals, each different from the otliers, live to¬ 
gether with the others in such a way that all may enjoy the freest 
possible movement, the greatest possible initiative. They form an 
open society, in whicli hindrances to free communications are at a 
minimum, and the process of free communication on all levels— 
economic, religious, acstlictic, scientific, and political—constitutes 
the bond of union between the different communicants. 

An educated man is distinguished from an ignoramus, a tolerant 
man from an intolerant, a man of culture from a barbarian, and a 
free man from a servile one by his desire for and training in free 
communication witli the different. Among free men, tlie entire 
purpose of education is mastery of the means and methods of free 
communication Such a mastery is, and always has been, culture; 
and it measures any personas readiness to live and to grow in a civili¬ 
zation diat IS naturally a cultural pluralism and tliat takes the fact 
of this pluralism as the basic material of its cultural ideal. 

It is for die suivival of such a civilization of cultural pluralism as 
fact and as ideal that we and our allies are today at war. As the 
United States of America are many communities of peoples bound 
to each other by free communication into one nation; as the British 
Commonwealth of Nations are many peoples, the strength of whose 
bond is measured by the fieedom of their association, so are the 
United Nations. Yellow men, black men, brown men, and red men, 
as well as white; Confucians, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Parsees, 
Sikhs, and Bahais and countless other faiths and cultures as well as 
Judaist, Catholic, and Protcsiant are joined together as equal soldiers 
in the war to vindicate the fieedom of their manyness against the 
sejvitudc of the [apanazi oneness. They uphold the spiritual abun¬ 
dance of dicii CulUiial Pluralism against the spiritual scarcity of 
the foe’s monist Kidtnr. They advance the spontaneous orchestra- 
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tion of die fiecly cooperating Many against tlic sciviie coordination 
of die foe's regimented One; they pit tlie strength of the team play 
of a Federal Unioit against the changing force of a sovereign unity. 

Cultuial Pluralism thus defines both the material and the spiri¬ 
tual intent of the four freedoms. It is both the means and the goal of 
a way of life for whose survival and growth Amciican history has 
been an unceasing struggle. Today it embodies the form of those 
freedoms that are the hope of all the world. 


CULTURAL DEMOCRACY IN WAR AND PEACE 

STEWART G. COLl 

DEMOCRACY 

No person, group, or nation lives unto itself; each is involved in 
dynamic relations with odiers. Hence, the lights of the one imply 
certain responsibilities of the many, and vice versa. Such a society, 
wheti^er small or large, must, if it is to icmam tlemociatic, neces¬ 
sarily employ a method o£ "checks and balances,” If not, the per¬ 
sistent aggressiveness of some one of die gioup may lead to a 
dominance over the rest which crushes the initiative of the many. 
Or, assertiveness may be so varied and so strong as to result in dis¬ 
unity and disintegration. In eitlier case, democracy breaks down, 
giving place to some form of either dictatorship or social license. 

It follows, therefore, that a democracy to be c/Tcctivc must ensure 
tile practice of freedom and authority, privilege and obligation, indi¬ 
vidualism (regard for the individual) and collectivism (regard for 
the group as a working whole)—with eidicr member of each pair 
limited in its action by the other of diat pair. Thus only can the 
society achieve the greatest measure of vitality and integration, and 
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its membeis enjoy die maximum of basic human satisfactions. The 
paired factors of give and take dius involved in a democratic society 
may strain to die utmost the resources of personality but, when 
pioperly cultivated, tliey guarantee the most enriching cxpencnccs 
of life. Indeed, democracy is the only kind of society in which the 
real worth of the personality of every individual can be adequately 
developed. The instrument to spread such a piactice of democracy 
IS human intelligence acting tlirough popular education. 

CULTURAL DEMOCRACY^ 

The term “cultural democracy” suggests the application of die 
principles of democracy to an association of cultures or subcultures. 
By culture is meant the inclusive social stiucture and the socially 
achieved genius by which a people choose to express their way of 
hfe. TJie United Nations arc fighting die present war so that demo* 
cratic relations may eventually he inuoduced among all the world’s 
peoples and cultures. This is the souice of hope for an enduring 
peace among the nations. Democracy cannot be imposed upon un¬ 
willing peoples, but the leaven of democracy at work among the 
United Nations can in i!ie end and must, we believe, affect favorably 
die minds of the peoples of the Axis powers so that they will desire 
to live as good neighbors. The far-reachmg implications of this 
approach to intcrnaiionaiism and world-mindedness in terms of the 
checkered relations which obtain among world cultures and peoples 
need to be implemented in a forthright manner. The situation pre¬ 
sents a primary challenge to every individual, culture group, and 
nation wliicli will participate in the era of postwar leconstruction. 

Cultural democracy is also a domestic problem of the American 
people. The United States is a composite population more or less 
united in national purpose. The diversity of culture groups in our 

'This subject IS developed m Willum E Vickery and Sicwari G Cole, liitcriullfiial Bdnea- 
tion m American Schools Proposed Objectives and Methods (New York Harper and 
Brothers, 19.13), Chapter II 
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midst rcflkts varying racial, religious, ethnic, socio-economic, and 
regional distinctions. These subcultures are due to old-world tradi¬ 
tions transplanted aiul accommodated, and to special group and 
community expeuments of an indigenous n.ituic carried forward 
over a period of years. While the process of Americanization has 
contributed, on the one liand, to the brcaktlown of many social dif¬ 
ferences, and, on the other, to the mirlurc of commanding loyalties 
and interests tliat lend to unify all groups, it is literally impossible 
and socially undesiiaWc to attempt to level the behavior of all our 
peoples until they think, feel, and act alike. Such a leveling policy, 
if adopted generally, would through lackof stimulating variety lead 
to a decadent condition of society. On the other hand, to encourage 
unlimited expressionism of culture groups is to yield to the opposite 
extreme in social control. The American people must learn to 
respect and encourage meritorious cultural diflcrcnccs, while at the 
same time ensure the cultivation of over-all purjioscs and coordina¬ 
tion of activities that give unitary vigor to our democracy. 

MY AMERICA 

LANfSTON HOGUES 

This is my land America. Naturally, I love It—it is home—and I 
am vitally concerned about its mores, its democracy, and its well¬ 
being. I try now to look at it with clear, unprejudiced eyes. My 
ancestry goes back at least four generations on American soil—and, 
through Indian blood, many centimes more. My background and 
training is purely American—the schools of Kansas, Ohio, and the 
East. I am old stock as opposed to recent immigrant blood. 

Yet many Americans who cannot speak English—so recent is 
their arrival on our shores—^may travel about the countiy at will 

Lnngston Hughes is .1 notcfl Amcnenn Ncjjro |KKI iiiil wrHcr llf is .i iiuiiibrr itf tbc 
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securing food, hotel, and rail accommodations wherever they wish 
to purchase tliem. I may not. These Americans, once naturalized, 
may vote in Mississippi or Texas, if they live there. I may not. They 
may woik at whatever job tlieir skills command. But I may not. 
They may purchase tickets for concerts, theaters, lectures wherever 
they are sold throughout the United States. I may not. They may 
repeat the Oath of Allegiance with its nngmg phrase of “liberty 
and justice for all,” with a deep faith m its truth—as compared to 
the limitations and oppressions they have experienced in the Old 
World. I repeat the oadi, too, but I know tliat the phrase about 
“liberty and justice” does not fully apply to me. I am an American— 
but I am a colored American. 

I know that all these thmgs I mention are not all true for all local¬ 
ities all over America. Jim Crowism varies in degree from North to 
South, from the mixed schools and free franchise of Michigan to the 
tumbledown colored schools and open terror at the polls of Georgia 
and Mississippi. All over America, however, against the Negro there 
has been an economic color line of such severity that since the Civil 
War we have been kept most effectively, as a racial group, in the 
lowest economic brackets. Statistics are not needed to prove this. 
Simply look around you on the Mam Street of any American town 
or city. There arc no colored clerks in any of the stores—although 
colored people spend their money tlicre. There are practically never 
any colored street-car conductors or bus drivers—although these 
public carriers run over streets for whicli we pay taxes. There are no 
colored girls at the switchboards of the telephone company—but 
millions of Negroes have phones and pay their bills. Even in Har¬ 
lem, nine times out of ten, the man who comes to collect your rent 
is white. Not even that job is given a colored man by the great 
coiporations owning New York real estate. From Boston to San 
Diego, the Negi o suffers from job discrimination. 

Yet America is a land where, in spite of its defects, I can write this 
article Heie the voice of demociacy is still heard—Roosevelt, Wal- 
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laccj Willkie, Agar, Pearl Buck, Paul Robesou. America is a land 
where die poll tax still holtls in tlic South but opposition to die poll 
tax grows daily. America is a land where lynchcis arc not yet 
caught—but Buiidlsis ate j)Ut in )ail, and majority opinion con¬ 
demns die Klan. America is a land where the best of all democracies 
has been achievctl for some people—but in Gcoigia, Roland Hayes, 
world-famous singer, is beaten foi being coloitd and nobody is 
jailed—nor can Mt. Hayes vote in die State whcie lie was born. Yet 
America is a country where Roland Hayes can conic from a log 
cabin to wealth and fame—m spite of the segment that still wishes 
to maltreat him physically and spiritually, famous though he is. 

This segment, however, is not all of America. If it were, millions 
of Negroes would have no heart foi this war in which we are now 
engaged. If it were, we could see no dinerence between our ideals 
and Hitler’s, in so far as our own dark lives arc concerned. But we 
know, on die other hand, that America is a land in transition. And 
weknowitis widiin our power to help in its fuithcr change toward 
a finer and better democracy than any citizen has known before. 
The American Negro believes in demociacy. We want to make it 
real, complete, workable, not only Cor ourselves—the thirteen mil¬ 
lion dark ones—but for all Americans all over the land. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR STATUS 

W, LLOYD WARNLR 

(Editor s note. Dr. Warner’s analysis of the social movements seeking 
equal status for Negroes offers consti iiciivc implications for organizations 
seeking impiovement ni Chrisiian-Jewish, Occidental-Oriental, and na¬ 
tionality group relationships. He wains against the lnniiations of political 
action, tactics of escape to new lands and utopias, and sole i chance on self- 
improvement by any single group.) 

Since Emancipation, hundreds of organizations and a great vari¬ 
ety of social movements have struggled for equal status for the 
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Americaji Negro. Despite the jiumber and heterogeneity of groups 
they have all been guided widi but four basic ideologies. Several 
organizations have ui ged tlie Negro to flee from his present trouble 
and seek a belter world elsewhere. Marcus Garvey’s “Back to 
Africa” movement is an example of this general theory of escape 
from the harsh social realities of inferior status. Since the time of 
Booker T. Washington large numbers of Negroes have been advo¬ 
cates of the belief m reform in the Negro status structure. Self-help 
for each meant advancement for all. The tliird type of organization, 
expressed in the beliefs and piactices of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, demands the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the basic American Negro-white status structure. Its ad¬ 
herents believe that complete equality of freedom of choice in all of 
the Negroes' activities can only be achieved by destroying all the 
social barriers which confine the Negro to his caste-like position in 
American life. The fourth basic ideology conceives of the fight for 
Negro social freedom as something more than national in its scope 
for full equality is only to be gained by lifting the status levels of all 
depressed peoples and nations everywhere. The recent utterances of 
Wendell Willkie and Vice-President Wallace are better known ex¬ 
amples of this modern tendency m the struggle for equality. The 
insistence among Negroes that the Atlantic Chaiter must be world¬ 
wide and include the darker races everywhere is not mere altruism 
but the expression of a realization that the ranking of the Negro in 
American society is dependent in part on the ranking of all dark- 
skinned people wherever they may be. 

Let us examine each belief in more detail Since the time of slav¬ 
ery, many Negroes have believed that it was futile to try to improve 
the status of the Negro in the American social system and that 
wisdom demanded escape to other lands or other worlds. The 
establishment of the Liberian Republic was a practical result of such 
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yearnings. The escape ideology Jias jilaycd a more powerful role 
among tliose Negroes who look forward to a time when God will 
bring Heaven to eardi and abolish the “wicked” racial barriers. 
Such Negroes think only of preparing tlicir souls for the world to 
comej by so doing tlicy escape the bitter realities of present frustra¬ 
tion. This largely unrealistic approach in the escapist movement 
gets no approval from most prcscnulay educated Negroes. 

Before analyzing and evaluating the other ideologies it will be 
necessary to discover just what is meant by the inferior status of the 
Negro. Only then can we detciminc wlicihcr the ideas and acLvitics 
of the various movements are realistic and articulated to the prob¬ 
lem of lifting him from his present subordinate rank to one of 
equality with the whites. 

The Negro and European immigrants arc commonly referred to 
as minority groups and often considered as one class of deprived 
peoples. This is a serious misconception. The European ethnic is 
biologically the same as the while American and culturally differ¬ 
ent; the Negro Is biologically diflerent and culturally the same. The 
ethnic cultural characteristics become symbols of low status^ as do 
the Negro’s racial traits. Members of the first group can change 
their cultural traits and thereby lose the symbols of infciior rank., 
but the Negro’s biological traits cannot be changed. Once a Negro 
always a Negro. The visible racial trait as a biological fact cannot be 
changed, but its use as a symbol of inferiority can be The problem 
is how to do it. We can now return to the three remaining ideologies 
of the reform movements 

When. Lincoln freed the slaves and later when the Fifteenth 
Amendment was passed and similar laws were added to the State 
constitutions, their proponents were acting on tlie belief that it was 
necessary to change the total structure which organized the rela¬ 
tions between whites and Negroes. Political action, it was thenlicld, 
could solve the problem The disillusionment from thcfailiiicof the 
efforts to legislate equality into the relations of Negroes and whites 
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led to a reaction which resulted in die promulgation of the theory 
of self-improYcmcnt. Booker T. Washington and his followers were 
convinced that reform could only come through the Negro’s forget¬ 
ting his fight for freedom in die larger society and concentrating on 
improving himself. To advance himself he needed good jobs; to 
get them, he needed cducatioji. If die Negro group as a whole were 
properly educated better jobs at higher levels would automatically 
advance die Negroes' status and increase the respect of the whites. 
Along this path equality was to be found. 

This faidi, largely adopted by most organizations, such as founda¬ 
tions since Washington’s time, has resulted in very definite advance¬ 
ment within the Negro group. The former undifferentiated mass 
of rural proletarians has produced a sizable number of doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, educators, and business men. A hundred 
Negro colleges, aided by white universities, have graduated twenty- 
thousand Negroes, and die once illiterate mass is becoming edu¬ 
cated. Countless otlicr advances widiin the group could be cited. 
The accelerated advancement has produced Negro upper, middle, 
and lower classes which are very much like the equivalent white 
groups. Despite die achievement of at least some of die goals set by 
the advocates of the doctrines of self-improvement the resulting 
social equality has not followed. A Negro doctor, with all the be¬ 
havior characteristics of a “southern gendeman,” is still a Negro 
and still inferior in status and accordingly deprived. He may be 
superior in class status to a poor white, but he is inferior m caste. 

The present war has contributed to the popularity of the fourth 
approach. The great success of Japan has dispelled the popular fal¬ 
lacy of the dark race being unequal to the whites in the struggle for 
power; and the increasing importance of China and India and 
Asiatic Russia has added weight to the realization that the dark 
races are our equals. For Americans to adjust themselves to this 
world of tomoriow they must be ready to admit this or suffer severe 
handicaps in attempting to compete. The lessons we are learning at 
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such a Ivigh price about “lacial ialciioiity'* in our war with Japan 
will need to be remembered by us when they and the otlicr dark- 
skinned nations become our peacetime competut)rs The existence 
of “race prejudice” in America pre<lisposcs us to c.urying this no- 
longer-adaptive belief to oni diMlings with other peoples. 

Herctofoic the Christian belief in the ccpiality of all men in die 
sight of Godj and the secular (leinocratic belief that all men are 
created equal, fortified by the scientific evidence that Negroes are 
not biologically or psychologically infciior, have fought winning 
battles against the American status system which assigns Negroes to 
an inferior rolcj hut they have not won die war, nor with only the 
use of the older tactics is victory in sight. 

The present strategy of those who fight for ficcdoin and equality 
for tiie Ainciican Negro is likely to be a combination of the ideology 
of the reorganisation of the American Negro-white status system 
with the international improvement of the colored races. Most rapid 
advancement can he made by educating Americans to realize diat 
the inferior role oC the colored races in many counti ics is over, that 
our treatment of our own daik-ikinncd races is no longer adaptive 
in our competition with all other nations, and that it behooves us as 
sensible men to make the necessary adjustment.^. When the Ameri¬ 
can whites learn it is against tlieii own interests to subordinate 
Negroes, there will be basic rearrangements in our status system. 

CONFLICT AREAS IN 
AMERICAN INTERCULTURAL LIFE 

WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 

Four main areas of discriminationand conflict in the intercultural 
life of our country demand attention here: (i) social; (2) political; 
(3) economic; and (4) religious. A word or two about each may 
better locate and define the pertinent conflicts. 
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1. Social dtsciiminaUon, This is the widespread tendency to shut 
out certain gioups—Ncgioes, Jews, Japanese, and recent south 
European immigi aiiis—from full participation in the shared affairs 
of social life. While £01 example die public roads, at one extreme, 
are open without discrimination to all, in tlie matter of hotels, 
schools, and place of residence more or less of segregation is likely. 
The extreme of exclusion is found perhaps in formal marriage, and 
accordingly in those social gadierings ordinarily hkely to result in 
marriage. 

2. Political disqualification. While the national Constitution, at 
least as popularly interpreted, expects die unrestricted suffrage of all 
normal citizens of 21 years and over, it is nonetheless true that in a 
number of States various devices arc used to limit die effective vot¬ 
ing of Negroes and also of the lowest economic level irrespective of 
race. 

3. Economic discnminatwn. In most parts of the country certain 
groups, especially Negroes, Japanese, Mexicans, Jews, and Catho¬ 
lics, find It harder chan others to gain admittance to the more 
desirable occupations. Other diings being equal, old-stock Protes¬ 
tants have herein an outstanding advantage. 

4. Religious picjudicc. Overlapping with, and underlying the 
foregoing, there appears throughout our country more or less of 
prejudice against certain religious groups, especially Catholics, Jews, 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses 

It next seems possible to name certain factors whose presence must 
account for the foregoing instances of discrimination and conflict. 

I. Tribal perversions of we-group attitudes. Each person by ordi¬ 
nary experience forms various “we-groups,” groups of which he 
says and feels “we.” In tliese groups he feels a security and an at- 
homeness not elsewhere found, and, conversely, with regard to out- 
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sidcrs lie feels both insecurity anil antagonism. If fear also enters, 
the greater the fear, the greater the sense of insecurity and the more 
violent the antagonism. 

In the old tribal life antagonism to the outsider was extreme, even 
morality held only witliin the tribe. So now with many who, having 
failed to grow properly, think ‘'iirih.dly” and so Ivatc outsiders in 
die degree of their strangeness. It is tliis tribal version of the wc- 
gioup altitude, generally accentuated by fear, wliich most explains 
the discriminations and conflicts found under ilic four heads named 
above, 

2. Human exploitation. In every agc.iiid dime certain men strate¬ 
gically placed by birth or contrivance have exploited others to the 
advantage of the one and die disadvantage of the other. Slavery was 
an extreme instance. Feudalism was an organization of various 
degrees of caste. Wage sUvciy and the would-be caste treatment of 
the Negroes are modern current instances. 

3. Cultural lag. The culture, as the accumulation of racc-wrouglit 
learnings put socially to me, is the foundation fact to explain the 
advance of civilization over primitive .sav.igcry. But outmoded ele¬ 
ments gee preserved along witli the rest. This cultinal lag best 
explains many of the surviving human exploitations. The dead 
hand of slavery still supplies much of the anti-Negro discrimina¬ 
tion, as does the dead hand of past Jewish persecution supply most 
of the current anti-Semitism. 

4. Feiilttre of commnmcation. As it is the full twoway process of 
intercourse and communication wliich best leads the we-group atti¬ 
tude properly to expand and thus include those hitherto excluded, 
so is it die failure thus to achieve full intercourse and communica¬ 
tion that most explains the harmful tub.il pcrvcisions discussed 
above. Both sides can fail here. The minority group may so exclude 
itself from full communication as hurlfuily to aggravate exclusion. 
The dominant is, however, in most cases the chief sinner. Feeling 
assured of their status, they express their thoughts and feelings 
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freely before others. The rainonty group is less assured and so tends 
to suppress particularly its resentment at condescension. It is mutual 
social intercourse, shared efforts, and full two-way communication 
tliat must prevent and negate these inadequate and perverse we-atti- 
tudes and antagonisms. 

Along with tliese four causative factors go certain unjustified 
habits of thinking, devised we may believe, as defense mechanisms 
to uphold one in doing what he otherwise might be compelled in 
conscience to denounce. 

1. The doctrine of innate racial tnfenortty. To believe that there 
are innate racial differences of mental and moral character would 
help to justify one in his hurtful tribal attitudes and in his human 
exploitation. But the present dommant trend in scientific thinking 
is to deny such innate social diifcrcncesand accordingly to deny, for 
example, that tlie Negro is natively inferior to the white race. Group 
differences do at present exist, but all such we now believe result 
exactly from group lack of cultural opportunity. 

2. General ascription of evil traits. There is a frequent but un¬ 
justified tendency to generalize the evil deed of a particular Negro 
or Jew and attribute it as a trait to tlie whole group. If, however, we 
of the dominant group observe a like evil deed in one of us, we 
blame the individual and absolve the group. Such unjustified think¬ 
ing is die joint result of limited acquaintance and bad logic. 

3. Selective attention. Along with both the foregoing goes tlie 
fact of selective attention. In the degree that one is ignorant and 
narrow, in like degree will he tend to fasten attention upon the evil 
deeds of a group he dislikes and ignore the good. 

As now, in conclusion, we face the situation of conflict areas thus 
analyzed, what is the prognosis ? Which factors are controlled and 
how ? For the coming decade what is the oudook ? 

The answer, wc can feci sure, depends, on the one hand, on the 
question of insecurity and fear and, on the other, on the positive 
operation of mutual intercourse, shared effort, and full two-way 
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cominiinicatifHi. If world and domestic alfairs can go well, so tliat 
insecurity aii<l fear both political and economic can markedly de- 
cicasc, then can cordial efforts at mutual intercourse, slnired enter¬ 
prise, and full communication promise great returns. 'Hie future has 
giealpossibilities. 


WHAT IS PRb:jUDICI-? 

AM RID L. StVi*R.SON 

We usually view prejudice as consisting of some bias or erroneous 
prejudgrnent that fiiuls expression in many forms of beliavior. This 
view docs not bring into clear perception ihc standard of values that 
is used in concluding that certain hcliavior exhibits prejudice, but 
takes the standard of value as a matter of course. 

We are beginning to see that to aetpire any understanding of 
prejudice we must make explicit the standards of value and must 
see that tliese standards may shift so that the same behavior may at 
one time be defined as prejudiced and at another time be held as 
proper and moral. For example, opposition to women smoking is, 
in certain groups, no indication of piejudicc for there is universal 
agreement in the group that it is immoral for women to smoke. In 
odier groups, such opposition is considered an indication of preju¬ 
dice against women smoking. In like manner, we consider anti- 
Semitism as prejudice, while Hitler m his bitter opposition to Jews 
claims tliat he is doing the will of God. 

Our conception of race or ethnic prejudice' is rooted in a series of 
dogmas of the rights of man and of die equality of man Any dis- 

* The term "clhiuc prquJice'* u pre-tcraWc lo llie lerm "race prp)ii<litc" for n Tins icJnarhb 
". . IS races arc dealt wuh and a? races ore disliked, there is liHle or no c'lnnci-tion with 
the scientilic concept ot race “ rilsworlli rjiis, 'I'Ae Notlire of Iliiriiaii Nn/tire (New York' 
'McGraw-Ilill Book Company, Inc, 1917), p 
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criminatory treatment against a person because of any group affilia¬ 
tion he may have by virtue of race, religion, or culture is contrary to 
the dogmas, is a failure to treat each man as a man, and hence is 
considered as prejudice. These standards of value are in themselves 
articles of faith not capable of proof. Being articles of faith, they can 
be narrowed or expanded, as far as their implications are concerned, 
according to the temper of the times. And a Nazi revolution can go 
as far as to reverse the traditional western European standards, and 
in diat reversal we have the doctrine of racial inequality struggling 
to become an accepted moral principle. 

Ethnic or race prejudice is not any single thing. It is a general 
term pointing to behavior by members of one ethnic group toward 
another ethnic group m die society contrary to the norm that is 
held for the relations among the groups. 

In seeing something of the relation of prejudice to standards of 
value, we can see that within an ethnic group we may find forms 
of behavior that arc not race prejudice but would be when they 
occiii among members of different etlinic groups. In a study of the 
relation of native-born Negroes in the United States to foreign-born 
Negroes, Ira De A. Reid states: “Thus there arise within the Negro 
group distinct forms of prejudices whidi, if they were not intra¬ 
group in nature, might be incorrectly labelled racial prejudices *’* 
We can also get some explanation of tlie puzzling fact that we may 
continue to maintain prejudices even when we recognize them as 
such. This fact is not so curious when we perceive the relation of 
prejudice to shifting standards of value. If John Smith is reared with 
strong attitudes against women smoking, but now is associated 
with a group that considers such attitudes as prejudices, he may 
accept theii judgment that he is prejudiced as he sees himself from 
their point of view, but his feeling that it is wrong for women to 
smoke may still persist. We can see also how one person may impute 
prejudice to another which the other vigorously denies. Both may 

* The Ne^\Q fniniigrant (New York* Columbia tJniven>ity Tress, 1939)1 P 
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be agreed on die facts of ihc situation, but they may differ In the 
norms tliey apply, or, if they accept the same norm, in the implica¬ 
tion of the norm. 

If prejudice cannot be undcrsioixl wiiliout seeing its relationship 
to shifting standards of value, it seems obviously an error to presume 
that wherever we lind prejudice we always find the same attitude. 
Prejudice is not a unitary thing, a constant altitude that can be 
studied as such, but consists of a combination of impulses and feel¬ 
ings that vary with the situation. As Blumcr says about race pre)u- 
dice: "Admittedly, the chief feeling in racial prejudice is usually a 
feeling of dislike or an impulse of aversion; hut it is a mistake to 
regard such a feeling or impulse as the only one, or even necessarily 
always the mam one. Instead, racial prejudice is made up of a variety 
of feelings and impulses that in different situations enter into die 
attitude m differing combinations and in differing proportions. 
Hatred, dislike, resentment, distrust, envy, fear, feelings of obliga¬ 
tion, possessive impulses, secret curiosities, sexual interests, destruc¬ 
tive impulses, guilt—these are some of tlie feelings and impulses 
that may enter into racial piejudicc and which in their different 
combinations give it a differing character. Some of these feelings 
and impulses may be vivid and easily identified, otliers arc obscure, 
and still others may be present without their presence being real¬ 
ized.”* 

The virulent antagonism which is buttressed by a bizarre mythol¬ 
ogy and expresses itself in mob action is a different phenomenon 
from the exclusion of members of an ethnic group by a polite social 
club/ 

Etiinic prejudice in any form docs seem to have a common ele¬ 
ment in that it is directed against the group as a group—against the 
John Smith, aild not against John Smith who happens to be 

^ Herbert Dliimer, “Race I’rejUtlicc," PuMUations ta Social Process. University of I lawnii 
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a Negro. This means tliat the prejudice is directed against some 
stereotype, some conception, some abstraction that is conceived as 
being the “true” picture of due ethnic characteristics and tendencies. 
In extreme cases, this conception places the ethnic group outside die 
ordinary range of human nature by characterizing the group as 
being intermediary between man and animals or as capable of 
diabolic, inliuman action. In less extreme cases the conception con¬ 
sists of emphasizing traits tliat are recognized as human but as 
undesirable or immoral. These conceptions arise out of specific con¬ 
flict situations as a support m the struggle and, when established, 
are powerful diiectives of behavior. They arise out of action and 
they in turn direct action. Having arisen, they may become en¬ 
shrined in literature, art, science, and folklore, and, thus perpetuat¬ 
ing themselves, they may influence people who have no direct 
contact witli the particular ethnic group. 

If we are to understand race prejudice or to deal with race 
prejudice, we are tlius driven to a consideration of specific situations, 
and types of situations, in which prejudice occurs These situations 
usually are very complex, but for purposes of clarity of thought two 
fundamental types can be distinguished, both of which have had 
wide consideration. In tlie one type we find a subordinate group 
trying to raise its status, die dominant group reacting antagonisti¬ 
cally in an effort to keep the subordinate “in its place.” In the other 
type we find the dominant group greatly disturbed over social and 
economic conditions and in their disturbance, for a variety of rea¬ 
sons, seek some "scapegoat,” and center their antagonism against 
the subordinate group. In the first type the behavior of members of 
the minority group has a great deal to do with the consequent reac¬ 
tion, while in the second type their behavior is of little or no conse¬ 
quence in producing or averting the antagonism. Other distinctions 
can be made between the two types of situations and still other types 
and subtypes need to be distinguished. 

If we are perplexed because of the incompleteness of our under- 
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standing of [Hcjudicc, [icrliaps wc may lake licart l)y recognizing 
that any complete understamling rccjuiic*; some completeness of our 
knowledge of this queer hciiqj which is mnn niul of Ins society. It\ 
tlic meantime, the present war is forcing us to see tliat our standards 
of values have developed m human society and thcii preservation 
seems to dcpcnd> in pan,on ihrouicoiucon the field of battle 


POLITICAL AND NATIONAL DIVISIONS 
AS SOURCKvS OV nU-JUDlCI' 

G1.0ROE N. siiusriR 

The United States is probably able to alloul cultural pltirnlism 
because it has reached an agreement conccining the language its 
citixens arc to speak, But not a few of ns seem to want more uni¬ 
formity. We temi to divide our neighbors into pj efened and inferior 
groups according to thcirsubsidiaiy nalional origins. Every Russian 
is either a Grand Duke or a Bolshevik; IhcncU women ate scanned 
for traces of Madame Pompadour; the Iiish arc apparently com¬ 
mitted to a continuous Battle of tlic Buync. When these lines of 
demarcation coincide wkh icligious or ‘‘racial” difTcrciiccs, hostility 
may wax sharp and bitter. Thus our subskliai y lieritagcs are always 
potential sources of trouble, though they a\ c also pi oductivc of cul¬ 
tural variety and, therefore, of cultuial fcitility Mi Louis Aclamic^s 
image of the “orchestra” which is formed by American folk strains 
is apt and beautiful, but the oichcstra must play togcihei if harmony 
is to result. As a matter of fact it is often unruly, and it seldom re¬ 
sponds to any conductor for very long. 

Three methods of control suggest themselves. One migl\L seek to 
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root out, through propaganda and education, memories o£ die 
ancestral past. This has been tried and, I think, found wanting. Na¬ 
tional inhei itance values, whether these be mores or cultural ideals, 
are treasured by families, and families are still the basic units of 
society. Expciicncc seems to indicate that if European tradition is 
discarded before a sense of identiiication with the American past 
has been acliicvcd, the young generation is left with nothing to 
which It can cling. 

Another method of control is proposed by tliose who believe that 
the story of the Ameiican past will, if properly taught, engender 
friendliness and mutual eniichmcnt. If we could show to successive 
generations of youngsteis that immigration has been die funda¬ 
mental pait of this nation’s experience, we should also be able to 
demonstrate that our institutions arc the woik of many hands, and 
that our national oudook is what it is because every member of the 
community has added his birthright to the common store. The 
English hold us in their debt, as do the Germans and the Slovaks, 
the Norwegians, and the Dutch. I believe in the value of such teach¬ 
ing. The fact that it has been so slow to develop is, however, not 
attributable merely to the sloth of educators. Our history is difficult 
to teach because few can dispossess themselves of their preconcep¬ 
tions and become objectively democratic. Perhaps the vital history 
of which we speak will not be written or expounded until we are a 
magnanimous people. How many in the South arc ready to look 
upon die Negro as an immigrant and a cobuilder of America? Or 
how many typical Middle Westerners know what to make of the 
Mediterranean peoples ^ 

A third method envisages taking the sting out of national divi¬ 
sions by robbing them of most of their malignancy. I have already 
expressed the opinion that when these divisions coincide with reli¬ 
gious cleavages they are likely to prove much more perilous than 
they would otherwise. Agood deal of the suspicion that has been the 
lot of the “Latin races” in diis country undoubtedly arises from 
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the fact tliat these “races" arc ijralomiiiantly Cailiohc And, con¬ 
versely, K is probably true that “Anglo-Saxon leadership" would 
Uiwe been accepted more gr^iccfuUy had it not been Protestant. If, 
then, a spirit of friendly tonpcialifni among the major religious 
groups could be fostered, the virulence of national controversy 
would to a considerable extent disappear. 

The oudook for such cooperation is not as <1 ark ns it would appear. 
In Europe, die large confessions liavc perforce learned liow to face 
persecution together. And under able English leadership, the 
churches of Britain arc beginning to work together for victory and 
for peace. The impact of such example upon life in the United States 
is bound to be felt. But no method is a panacea. The moral health of 
individuals and of groups depends upon a regimen at least as com¬ 
plex anddifTicultasdocs physical well-being. And if it i,snot possible 
to induce human beings to observe the simplest rules of hygiene, 
how shall we expect to find them practising moral and intellectual 
restraint? "We can legitimately hope only for a giadual increase in 
the average response to education. 

Quite as much can be said about prejudices that aic rooted in con¬ 
flicting political allegiances. It is not difficult to believe that a neigh¬ 
bor who belongs to a party of which one docs not approve is 
governed by selfish or even improper motives. Though there has 
been some tempering of adjectives since the late nineties, when 
comment usually scraped the bottom of the linguistic pail, it is 
unfortunately probable enough that the ciinent tendency to base 
political partisanship upon economic differences will lead, if it has 
not already led, to violent and passionate wr.angling. This will not 
matter greatly unless at the same time the panics seem to follov/ 
religious or "racial" cleavages. One can only Iiopc that the Ameri¬ 
can’s tradition of humor will not desert him, and that periodically 
at least he will pause to poke fun at his excesses. 

It seems to me tliat religion, often a fountain source of bellicose 
speech and action, may in the years that lie ahead come to be the 
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advocate of serenity, respect for others, an<i dcdicMUnii to tlir coin 
mon good Surely Dante's Inferno does not porir.iy a woi c as 
crammed with malevolent hatred as ours lias been. I'! some 

reason for believing that if men turned llicir altcniion lo llic / 
dtso, with religion, there would he a more encoiir.i);iii|; rrjKirt to 
make of the antics of the human race? 

SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL I'ACTOKS IN '1 UK 
ANTI-SEMITIC ATTfrUDl’.* 

J. 1 *. BROWN 

Psychologists have dealt cxpcrimentaHy and throrcin.dly wiih 
the problem of the oiigin and development of sixi.il .iiiiinilc'. It n 
no longet considered that these arc dciennincd solely by ridin the 
hereditary nature of the imhvidiial or lus cnviionnirnf, bui i.tdirr 
by tlicstiucturc of tiic sociopsychological fichi. By this is mr.iiii tlir 
distribution tliiougiiout both the environment ami die individual 
of biological, psychological,an<l sociologitnl forces Oor prriinsr is 
tliat to undeisiaiul the natuic and origin of the anti SciniMc ariiindr 
we must consider both the psycliohiologual nature of man uul the 
socio-economic nature of inodcrn culinir 

Racial antagonisms give rise to what ilic jisycliologist (alls sirrco 
types. The stereotype is formal by abstracting certain char.n irriMits 
from a class, and building these into symbols for tlicdass 'I liis i m 
be an economical and socially valuable piocess only if (f// ihr prrn 
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nent cliaracicrisucs arc used iii tlic symbol, and not if—as is the ease 
here—only some arc selected on a basis of emotional or evaluative 
[iredisposiiions. Aiui-Sctnitism gives rise to a stereotype of the Jew 
which exaggerates or distorts physiognomic characteristics and cul¬ 
turally conditioned responses of some Jews, overgcnccalizes these 
to pertain to all Jews, and completely omits other characteristics. 

In our culture anu-Semili&m is always latent. Interracial hostility 
IS an exacerbation of a social reaction tendency which is constantly 
present. This tendency comes from what social psychologists call 
the in-group and out-group antagonism; that is, the tendency for 
members of any social group to emphasize feelings of affection for 
their own group and of hostility for other groups. Wlicn competi¬ 
tion turns to conflict, the increase jn in-groiip solulanty bears a 
direct relationship to out-group hostility. For centuries the Jew has 
represented a minority group tliat has never been assimilated into 
the leading national “racinr' stocks. This means there h.is always 
been latent anti-Semitism, because thcic is always latent hostility 
between in-groups and out-groups even when in cei tain respects the 
in-group includes the out-group, as the total-national group in a 
democracy includes die Jcwish-national group. 

In order to compete with the Gentile, some Jews develop special 
economic and cultural abilities. To drive the bargain some Jews 
become sharp; this sharpness becomes distorted into the predatory 
economic aggrcssivity of the stereotype. To compete with tlie Gen¬ 
tile capitalist, some Jews band with other Jews; this racial cooper¬ 
ation becomes distorted into the Jewish “binnen-moral,” When 
financial manipulation was considered below Gentile dignity, some 
Jews developed proficiency in finance; this has led to the distortion 
that all Jews aic moneybags. Thus anti-Semitism forces some Jews 
into business practices that become <hstortcd into stereotypes which 
increase anti-Semitism, Similar things happen to members of other 
groups. 

Further, the practices of the orthodox Jewish faith—the costumes 
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of the rabbi, the feast dates, the dietary prohibitions, and the use of 
Yiddish—single the Jew out, and emphasize his different culture. 

Gentile children are taught to love Christ, who was himself a Jew, 
and to hate the other Jews who murdered him. But the Christian 
faith IS the authority behind many of the frustrations of childhood. 
Unconscious resentment of childhood frustration which we can 
never openly express against Christ may become expressed against 
Jews through his identification with diem. 

Man begins as an animal chiefly motivated by biological mecha¬ 
nisms that must be controlled by society if society is to be maintained. 
The frustrated urges do not disappear but are rather repressed; they 
are forced into die unconscious and ‘'forgotten.” Much of our every¬ 
day behavior originates from repressed and unconscious motives. 
Anti-Semitism is a socially acceptable way of expending repressed 
and pent-up energy. This process makes use of tliree psychological 
mechanisms: (i) displacement, die discharge of emotional energy 
on objects other than the original targetj (2) projection, the attribu¬ 
tion to others of attitudes and behaviors that cannot be accepted in 
the self; (3) 1 ationalization, the substitution of consciously accept¬ 
able motives for true motives which are not consciously acceptable. 
Viewed psychologically, anti-Semitism represents a displacement of 
aggression with a projection of guilt and a rationalization of 
motives. 

The .average Jew possesses a “racial’* individuality, largely physi¬ 
ognomic, that sets him apart from the non-Jewish individual. The 
physiognomic difference leads to psychological differentiation. 
The Jew early becomes conscious of his Jewish characteristics, and 
in a culture which is dominantly Gentile is inclined to develop 
inferiority feelings. These tend to be overcompensated by aggressive 
behavior, which in its turn becomes the source of further anti- 
Semitism 

Finally, the Jew is the biological and cultural equal of the Gentile. 
Psychologically wc love, hate, and fear our equals more than our 
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inferiors. It is also known that outlet for emotional urges is most 
easily obtamccl witli face-to-facc love and Kate objects. The Jew, who 
is so widely distributed over the earth, is cvcrywliere available as a 
target for aggression. 

Thus, for a variety of reasons, die Jew is the recipient of displaced 
hostility. In modern psychopathology it is realized that any 
symptom is overdetermined; tliat is, it results not from a single 
cause but from die combination of a number of factors. Anti- 
Semitism is a sort of sociopadiology, and is overdetennined by deep 
psychobiologicaL and socio-economic causal factors. Its control will 
be furthered only if we face it widi a full realization of its nature. 


HATE AS A DISEASE 

D/iVro M. 1 .EVY 

Hostility is a normal manifestation of luiman behavior. Its con¬ 
sideration as a disease represents a study of aberrations from a clin¬ 
ical norm. This implies that we can establish a cultural norm of 
hostile behavior, and measure, however louglily, deviations from it. 
This is the same basic assumption in all psychological studies of 
personality—the ability to measure deviations from typical modes 
of feeling, thinking, and acting. 

Observations of hostile behavior arc daily clinical expciiences of 
die psychiatrist. Physiologists, psychologists, sociologists, and an¬ 
thropologists have recently made notcwortliy contributions to this 
subject, which, like so many others in psychodynamics, were initi¬ 
ated by the genius of Sigmund Freud. Experimental data have also 
been accumulated of children in whom the manifestations of hostil¬ 
ity are, in principle, identical with those of all adults. All in all, 


David M. Levy, W.U, is a New York psychlatrut wlio has been resident pliysiciiin in 
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tliere is sufficient information available, from these diverse sources, 
to enable us to outline certain well-defined areas. 

Typically, excepting in circumstances requiring defense against 
assault, children arc trained to curb hostile impulses. This training 
starts in infancy and continues throughout life. Parental inhibitions 
of hostile impulses in infancy arc reinforced by religious and social 
training, by all the requirements of disciplined behavior. In every 
social organization, from the primitive to the most complex, modi¬ 
fication of the hostile impulses is a basic problem, since with un¬ 
curbed hostile impulses, society could not endure. The individual is, 
typically, so thoroughly "trained” in this process of domestication 
that his manner of dealing with his hostile impulses appears as his 
instinctive make-up. 

The individual wlio releaseshostileimpulses,whetherin rheform 
of verbal or muscular attack, immediately sets into operation a chain 
of events that represent ways of modifying the attack, and of pro¬ 
tecting himself from their real or assumed consequences. In the 
experimental situation, the child shows clearly the operation of the 
dynamics of hostility in every phase of the act. One may see, first, a 
battle with the impulse. The child may try to prevent its release by 
going into a distracting kind of play, so that the object he wishes to 
attack is thrown out of focus. He may deny any knowledge of what 
he wishes to do. He may state his wishes, and, at the same time, his 
inability to do anything about them. He may immediately punish 
himself (in the form of striking a doll or puppet representation) for 
having the wish to attack. 

The difficulty may be focused immediately after attacking move¬ 
ments are released. The movements may be blocked, deflected, and 
modified in numerous ways so that the attacking hand does not 
come to grips with tlie object. The difficulty may come at the time 
of attack. The slap may change to a slight touch, even to a kiss. 
The attack may be changed into a purely verbal form. Once, how¬ 
ever, the object is assailed, a series of events occurs that is seen in the 
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dynamics of all hostile behavior. Typically, the child tries to undo 
the clamnge he lias clone, punish (he doci of the deed, and attempt to 
justify the act. 

All of these phases ni the host ile act i nay he seen in adult behavior, 
in tlicii usual and aberrant forms. Di/Iicully in inliibiting the stimu¬ 
lus is seen both in children and adults in the foim of compulsive 
aggression; eases in svldch the individual m.ikes an attack in an 
automatic or explosive fashion, ncnccdoii of the hostile net is seen 
especially in the form of displacement. 'Hie hostility is released not 
against the primary source of the liostile feeling; in fact, the source 
may not even he known to (he attackci. It is released against any 
easily available target. In icccnt years anti-Semitism has been used 
especially in this phase of the act. In (Jciinany, it became .1 socially 
sanctioned divsplaccmcnt, and attempts have been and aic being 
made to repeat the process in this couiUi y. 

In the adult, attempts to rcstoie or undo ihc act aic seen in the 
forms of apologies, proof of good imciuion, pennnee, and the like. 
Self-punishing behavior of the child is seen in adult life in the form 
of self-criticism or self-denunciation. It icprcsenls a ciiiical attack 
on the individual for committing the destructive dceil. The child’s 
self-justification is seen in. adult life in pure form; in lationalixa- 
tions, excuses, alibis, evasions, and other attempts to square one’s 
self with conscience. The more liostile the personality becomes, for 
whatever reason, the more likely will he employ the mechanisms 
described He will use them more frequently, in more exaggerated 
and in more distorted form Since the constant surge of hostile 
impulse carries with it tiie fear of retaliation, there develops an 
exaggerated fear of the object of attack, m keeping witli the stiength 
of the hostile impulse. 

When hates arc used as social weapons, so that sanction is given to 
the release of liostility, a disturbance occurs in what may he de¬ 
scribed as the equilibrium of the hostile act, and personality distor¬ 
tion takes place. This distortion may be in the form of personality 
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constriction, whereby die individual is given over to the business of 
hating, and dealing with his hate. The paranoid state represents the 
highest aberration of this form. Then the individual sees enemies 
everywhere, exaggerates tlieir evil aspects into delusional forms, 
and IS on the watcli for die retaliatory attack to a bizarre degree. 
Between this highly pathological end product and the normal, there 
are nuinci ous and observable gradations. The prejudiced individual 
may represent mcicly an identification with the accepted prejudice 
of a special group. Even within that group, however, this prejudice 
may color a personality co a point lesembling die paranoid, but 
without the more lurid symptoms and personality disorganization. 
That is, he may be a narrow individual, make false generalizations, 
exaggerate small events to justify his hate, and be quite distorted in 
terms of his prejudice, thougli without general intellectual damage. 
All the preachers and disseminators of hate must reckon with the 
sin of creating distorted personalities, since any number of individu¬ 
als, otherwise socially adjusted, need only a strong incentive of the 
clever and aggressive hatci to become diseased with hate. 

In gencial, the dynamics of hate, as outlmed, include the most 
frequent types. Not included are those psychopaths whose personal¬ 
ity structuie is so defective that the inhibitions to hostile acts—the 
scif-ciitic, restoring, and need of justification—are crippled. Not 
included, also, are the hate perverts, sadists for whom brutality rep¬ 
resents some form of sexual gratification. 

The vniious anxieties, jealousies, injustices—the various frustra¬ 
tions that set die impulse of hate in operation—cannot be discussed 
in this brief outline. In general, however, certain directions may be 
traced, starting with their origins in particular patterns of family 
relationships Thus, the individual whose experience early in life is 
centralized in impotent lebellion against a tyrannical older adult, 
whclhcr father, mother, or older brother or sister, develops rebel¬ 
lious attitudes against authority, and especially when he has been a 
failuic in his career Hostilities deiived from this source may be 
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unusually generalized, and the individual may attack the entire 
social strucluic in which he happens to live. In some children, 
rivalry with die odicr brothers oi sisters may specialize in the form 
of holding on to possessions. The child prevents any one from touch¬ 
ing his toys or takhig liis objects This manifestation is frequent 
enough. However, it may become quite a specialized personality 
reaction. The objects that arc held so tightly are usually interpreted 
as manifestations o£ the need of love, symbolic of the original rela¬ 
tionship with the motlicr. Such children put up a tremendous fight 
when an attempt is made to take or persuade them to give up any 
possession. Generally, when the emotions of the individual are 
strongly invested in possession and prestige, whatever the origin 
may be, change in the status quo cngcndcis strong anxiety. The 
hostility is tlicn directed to any one or anything dint represents a 
threat to the established conditions of life. Such people are easily 
rendered suspicious to any one who promulgates change, and see a 
radical step in any liberal move. They arc the reactionaries in every 
society. 

The straight line from the childhood experience to the adult man¬ 
ifestation may appear quite simpUficc! in this account. Naturally the 
patterns are more numerous and complex. Nevertheless, examples 
of certain personality types along the lines specified may be quite 
discernible in any soci.il group. 


EIGHTH GRADERS EXAMINE THEIR ATTITUDES 

TEACIIEKS OP THE EIGHTH CUADPS 
Corpus Chrisli School, New Yorf^, N, Y, 

The present world situation with its succession of siining events 
has done much to revive old prejudices and create new ones. Today 
an intelligent citizen must be on guard against the distortion of 
truth by propagandists. The schools have a responsibility to teach 
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children techniques of identifying and analyzing these prejudices 
and conHicting propagandas. 

Our country is made up of people who differ in race, nationality, 
and religion. If we are to protect our democratic freedom, it is 
essential for teachers to lead pupils to understand their fellowmen; 
to respect tlie differences diey offer, particularly differences in race, 
nationality, and religion; to let that understanding and respect 
shape their behavior and dieir relations with their neighbors; to 
throw a searchlight of truth on propaganda to see if it is upheld by 
facts. 

A program such as is described below will do much to develop 
open-mindedness, critical thinking, and wholesome attitudes among 
the pupils and will inevitably turn out children who will be more 
tolerant of odier people. That some children have prejudices that 
need to be ironed out is evident. A great deal of ill feeling that exists 
today among peoples and nations is due to the failure to bring citi¬ 
zens to think kindly of all people The elementary-school teacher is 
faced with the problem of educating for good fellowship. 

The following is a description of a program carried out by the 
Eighth Grades in Corpus Christi School. After listening to a discus¬ 
sion and dramatization on the “United Nations” by the School of 
the Air of the Americas, the eightli graders launched into a lively 
and interesdng discussion. During the discussion many problems 
arose. These are some of tiicmostpertinent; 

What causes disunity among nations? 

Corpus Cfmsti School is a Calhollc parochial school in New York City Its prograrn of 
education for social responsibility and Amencanism k outstanding, The Reverend George 
B Ford IS pastor of the parish 
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How can a belter iin(JcrManthng among jxroplc \)c ilcvclopcd? 

Have we Americans a need for better iindcrstamUng o£ each other? 

Why arc we prejudiced against certain jxioplc or gioups of people? 

An exploratory pcrioil followed this thscussion. This was de¬ 
signed to give opjK)rttinit)r 10 read, to discuss, and to delve into 
recent books and painpltlcis on this cpicstion. It was of interest to 
note tliat many of die prcjtuliccs of these children were not created 
by the present world war. Personal experience v\s well as family 
background colored the feelings of this particular gioup. The chil¬ 
dren expressed their sentiments in these words: 

The Jews arc clannish and aggressive. They aic overrunning our coun¬ 
try and taking husiness away fiom our jicople. 

One never secs a Jewish jicrsoii doing nicnuil work. 

My uncle had some business dealings with a Jewish man. He says the 
Jews are not honest. 

ThcNcgrocs would raihei live on relief than work for an honest living. 
My father will nol hire a Negro man lo work for him. 

The Negroes arc dishonest A Negro boy .%lolc my brother's car. 

1 am afraid of tlie Negroes bcc.UKC they do so much killing. 

Evei ytiinc I go to Harlem 1 wi.di someone wmihl take it over and clean 
it up. Tlie Negroes arc lazy. 

When I was playing a piece composed by hecihovcn, my mother told 
me to stop playing it because Reclhovcn was a German. 

1 distrust the Russians because of rc|xjrts I’ve heard about them. 

The Japanese arc sly and tricky 

Too many refugees arc coming lo our country Tlicy arc taking work 
away from the Americans. 

These attitudes could not be overcome merely by preaching good 
will.lt was necessary to get at the root of them in order to eliminate 
such misunderstanding. 

If only the bad points of any group arc stressed, tlierc is danger of 
spreading prejudices among chiUhen who have none. By emphasiz¬ 
ing the good qualities of a people much ill will may b<; overcome. 
What one sees depends on what one is looking for There must be 
recognition that there arc good and bad traits in all peoples. Nega¬ 
tive points were analyzed in terms of environmental background. 
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Reading and research work were done by individual pupils and 
by committees. The classes met frequently to discuss their iindings 
and to pool dieir ideas. At these mfoimal meetings differences oi 
opinion were freely discussed, critical thinking was encouraged, and 
a candid expression of tliouglit solicited. One of the children sug¬ 
gested that the classes assemble for a discussion tliat would bring out 
only the good points of any minority group. This was done. As the 
discussion proceeded it became clear that each mistrusted group 
had significant contributions to bring to the general well-being of 
society. A perusal of die following comments of the children shows 
the development that took place m their thinking as they brought 
out each worthy quality discovered in the peoples whom they were 
describmg: 

Many of the Jews arc deeply religious. 

The Jews are to be admired because they are ambitious to get ahead 
and better themselves. 

History iclls us that the Jewish people as far back as the time of Christ 
have been limited to dealing with money to make a living. They have 
ability along this line; why criticize them for it? 

The Jews are aggressive because for centuries they have been persecuted. 

We have limited the Ncgiocs to such jobs as porters, houseworkers, 
and Similar tasks that require very little training. 

Labor unions have existed for over a hundred years, yet only within the 
last few montlis have some of these opened their doors to Negro people. 

Negroes arc not lazy We have deprived them of the opportunity to 
work. 

Because Negro men cannot find employment, the Negro mother is 
obliged to do menial work which takes her away from her family. 

Climatic conditions have made the Negroes a slow-moving race 

It has been the tradition of this country to welcome the oppressed and 
suffering from every land. 

We should be glad for every other human being. 

A whole group or race of people should not be criticized for the faults 
of individuals. 

Many (:>copIc of different nationalities, races, and creeds have contrib¬ 
uted to the upkeep of America 

A good Christian will not think of a person as a Jew, a Negro, or a 
foreigner; he will think of him only as a human being. 
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One of the children sensed that the klcnlism expressed in these 
statements miglit be lost for lack of being practical. She said, "1 
think we should analyze our faults which tend to bring out these 
undesirable traits in other groups My mother taught me this prayer, 
‘Lord, reform the world but begin on me.*” Directly the pupils 
began scaiching their own lu.iits which bore fuiit in a fund of 
significant suggestions: 

Jews arc as sensitive to prejudice as we arc; by trying to keep them 
down we have brought out the worst \i\ them. We have made them 
aggressive. 

It is because we have sujjprcsscd and persecuted the Jews and Negroes 
that they have been forced to do things which make them appear crafty, 
underhanded, and sly. 

By being mean anddisiaiit toward the Negroes we liavc manifested an 
un-Christian and un-American spirit. 

I have becti critical toward the Negroes for not woi king and for living 
on relief. We Americans can blame ourselves for this couclitioii because 
we have given tltc Negroes only menial tasks. 1 know such degrading 
work would t\ot be an mspiratiorv to me. 

I understand now wliy many of the Negro children I know arc lawless 
and destructive. Their mothers arc not home to give these children the 
training that our mothers give us because many of the Negro women arc 
forced to be the support of their families since we will not employ the men. 

Because I chanced to be born white docs not give me license to segre¬ 
gate the Negroes and act uncharitably toward them. They were born 
black. 

Those of us who disciiminatc against Jews, Negroes, or foreigners 
should remember that it is only because of the hospitality of Americans of 
another generation, that we arc here today to enjoy the blessings of Ameri¬ 
can life. 

We should think intelligently and independently and not allow our¬ 
selves to be swayed by propaganda. 

We would think more kindly of each othci if we remember that all of 
us arc brothers because we have a common Father, Gncl. 

It is important to study the history of each pc: seemed group and guard 
against getting our causes and effects confused. 
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From the preceding comments o£ tlie pupils it is apparent that 
an understanding of the question has come to them. They realize 
tliat they have not solved die problem. One of the children summed 
up the need for continued study in these words, “I tliink that this 
isn’t a matter that can be settled entirely by small discussion groups 
such as ours, but by further study in High Schools and by national 
speeches. All of our people need to be educated.” 

These children are being guided to examine their prejudices and 
find out how tliey as individuals can help to wipe out ill-feeling 
toward other races It is true that at times their emotional reactions 
may get the upper hand, but it is also true diat they are beginning to 
develop sound criteria for examimng such reactions. When true 
Christian living follows on such education, we shall transcend our 
humanity, accepting all men. as brotheis under the common father¬ 
hood of God. Then we shall respect our fellowmen as individuals 
who are endowed widi all the rights that make them members of a 
great human fraternity. 

THE ROLE OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS IN IMPROVING 
INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 

HYMEN ALPERN 

Since it is generally agreed that character training is caught rather 
than taught, die educator and the school can best combat undesir¬ 
able cultural attitudes by indirection. To have Negroes, for instance, 
eat in our lunchrooms, sit in our classes, play on our teams, without 
making any fuss abou t it, docs far more good than making children 
conscious of a “Negro problem.” 

Hymen Alpern is Principal of Evandtr Childs High School, Nesv York City He is an 
jnslruclof in New York University Sdiool of Education and 15 rhe author of various text¬ 
books in Spanish and articles dealing with adminiitration, the superior child, foreign lan¬ 
guage instruction, and intcrculcural education 
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Wliilc cducauon to develop cooperaiion ^iinong diverse racial 
elements should be incidental, it must not be accidental; a by-prod¬ 
uct of educational activity, true, but not a hit-and-miss proposition. 

A definite plan must be outlined, specific goals set out, and the 
curriculum, methodology, and activities of both faculty and stu¬ 
dents, in classrooms and out, all must be unlived, for the teaching of 
brotherhood should be a continuous process tluotighotit the year. 

The tcchnu]uc to be employed will naiurnlly vary. One thingwe 
must not do, however, is to indulge m glittering generalities and 
pious injunctions to tlic effect that intolerance is bad, and that good 
boys and good girls arc not guilty of it. Emphatic recitals of causes, 
wrongs, injustices, atrocities, and negative suggestions and admoni¬ 
tions may easily defeat dicir purposes. Campaigns for tolerance 
often magnify and cmphasi'zc situations to which adjustment may 
already have been made. There arc children wlio arc little or not 
at all troubled by racial differences until they are brought to tlicir 
attention by such tactical errors. 

That intcrcultural education will be most effective which leaves 
the students with the convictions and feelings that tlicrc arc basic 
similarities in all peoples, that human beings are moved by the same 
fundamental forces, the same needs and wants, the same aspira¬ 
tions; that all societies have many resemblances; tliat life every¬ 
where is marked by an overwhelming sameness of triviality in daily 
living, and only moments of unselfish idealism illuminate tlie drab 
monotony of human existence in all climes. Greater emphasis, then, 
should be placed upon similarities than upon differences. Stressing 
likenesses will decrease the instinctive fear of the unknown and its 
worst product—hatred. 

Tolerance is emotional and imaginative. It can be trained to 
greater sensitiveness and generosity thiough art, especially such 
forms that call for group participation, choral speaking, singing, 
acting. In utilizing the emotional appeal, use should be made of the 
normal sympathy for the underdog, for any one of us may, in a 
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given time and place, become the underdog. Indeed, it could be 
shown that America can siiivive only if we all fight for the under¬ 
dog now, so that some day tlierc may be others who will fight for 
us—or better still, who will not need to fight for us. 

It is our function as educators, however, not to rely too strongly 
upon the emotional appeal. We must give due consideration to 
creating understanding as well as feeling. The high-school student*s 
understanding will be advanced by hammering at the factors of 
interdependence and of die need for hanging together for mutual 
security In the final count, every one is a member of a minority 
group of one kind or another, if only m a vocational or economic 
sense. Using this membership as an analogy, the individual can be 
made to understand the parallel with racial or religious minorities. 
It can readily be shown how profound our ignorance is of one an¬ 
other, and tliat ignorance begets misunderstanding, and misunder¬ 
standing begets hatred and intolerance, and hatred and intolerance 
beget only evil, which, in the long run, is harmful to all. 

Every subject in the secondary-school curriculum can contribute 
to our goal. The study of history can esUiblish the fact that migra¬ 
tions of people have made a pure race a grotesque fiction, and the 
claim of a superior race only a means for persecution, that civiliza¬ 
tions have risen and fallen, tliat culture and science are the products 
of all branches of the tree of mankind, and that environmental fac¬ 
tors have greatly influenced the achievements of people No subject 
lends itself better to the utilization of the emotional appeal than 
English, particularly in poetry, drama, and dramatics. Appreciation 
and love for our fellow man can.be developed by a study of the lives 
of Americans and foreigners of different backgrounds and origins, 
by a living newspaper technique in playwriting, and by autobio¬ 
graphical revelations of the universal trials and tribulations of 
humankind Mathematics and the sciences, the classics, and the 
modern languages—each can contribute in manifold ways. 

The classioom serves primarily as the place where students 
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acquire knowledge, but learning the ways oC people lakes place 
largely outside of the classroom. That is why the cxtiacurrieulum 
should be uuU'/xd for the development of good ncighborlincss. In 
the high schooljcspccially, the clalwratc extracurricular programs of 
clubs, squads, and tcanis provide an cxccUcnt opportunity for chil¬ 
dren to learn to respect dilTcrcnccs and to work together. As m the 
ease of the curriculum proper, so with live extracurriculura, the 
method is the indirect one, hut here, loo, the work needs planning, 
foresight, and control. For example, the dubs should be representa¬ 
tive of tile heterogeneous sdiool population. I’he membership of 
each club should constitute a cross section of the pupils in the school. 
For that reason it is bad to have exclusively Jewish clubs, or Italian, 
or Irish, or Negro associations. For lliat reason, too, the more pro¬ 
gressive high schools ban fraternities and sororities, Moreover, in 
tile organization of all teams and squads, die faculty advisers should 
consciously apply die principle of racial nondiscrimination. This 
principle in practice should be checked and exempUhed hy suitable 
publicity, pointing to the diversified makeup of outstanding, suc¬ 
cessful winning combinations. Where a coach has an opportunity 
to have a team composed of an Irishman, a Jew, an Italian, and a 
Negro, that is infinitely preferable to an undiversified team, every¬ 
thing else being equal. Living together tolerantly and helpfully, 
students could be led to see, is conducive to the proper school spirit 
and reveals loyalty to the finest in American traditions. Bringing 
joy to others gives us all a sense of woi thincss. The cxti acurriculum 
might, therefore, even be expanded to take m social work beyond 
the school walls. 

In. the entire educational program of improving intcrcultural re¬ 
lations, the teacher’s role is of paramount importance. He himself 
must be free from picjudicc and possess instincts that are dioroiighly 
democratic. His concept of democracy must he a functional one 
rather than a mechanistic one. He must have such personality as will 
lead students to feel that he is a person of integrity and ideals. It is 
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obviously futile for a bigoted, intolerant teacher to acclaim the vir¬ 
tues of tolerance A teachcr*s prejudices arc evident in many subtle 
ways which do not escape die keen observations of our pupils. He 
must possess breadth of vision and magnanimity of spirit. He must, 
by his conduct, exemplify \vhat is best in human relationships. Arbi¬ 
trary, capricious, and despotic conduct on the part of the teacher sets 
a bad model for the student in whom he is trying to implant Ameri¬ 
can ideals of fair play, tolerance, and understanding. Moreover, 
many teachers themselves need special education in intercultural 
relations, for tliey arc tiic products of an educational process tliat did 
not give too much attention to this problem, Study groups, lectures, 
film showings, etc,, for the reorientation of die teachers’ cultural 
provincialism must precede any cfFccdve collaboration by them in 
the intercultural education of the children. 

We arc at this moment at the crossroads of civilization, and more 
tlian ever the touchstone of a nadon’s greatness is not the jubilation 
of die majority, but the laments of the minorities. Only as these 
laments become echoes of far-off days will America achieve her full 
stature. Only as slic eliminates the fieddous frontiers between' man 
and man will she, at last, keep her rendezvous with destmy. And 
m this magnificent and perilous voyage, the teacher is not a mere 
traveler, but a pilot—resourceful, ever vigilant, undaunted. 

COLLEGES EXIST TO PROMOTE UNITY 

M. WILLARD LAMPE 

Colleges and universities are in a unique posidon to provide reme¬ 
dies for prejudice and conflict among groups di/fering in race and 
cultuie. The doing of this is involved in the very purpose of these 
institutions. Every college worthy of the name is a community of 

M Ltifitpe (s A<lFninislraHvc Dirccwr of die School of Religion, State University 
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scholars, teachers, aiul siuclcnts; ami every \inivcrsity worthy of the 
name, in all its diversity reneetsihe the universe. Thesein- 

stiimions sliouhl l>c ourliesrhospiiaKfoi all discascsduc to prejudice 
and to the various viruses ofmisumlcisiaiuliii^ and hostility among 
grouj's. 'rins is ihcir csscmi.d business. 

This article will mention four iciucdics in the oulcr of tlicir nat¬ 
uralness to these insiitmu>ns. 'I’hc discussion will piocccd from the 
general to tlic more specific. 

The first remedy is tlic simple, pauvsuking discovery and teach¬ 
ing of the truth about our world. An atmosphere of commitment to 
the truth, wliatcvcr it is, wlicrcver it may lead, is wholesome tonic 
for any disease in human relationships, One reason for this is that 
the study of our world ac every point brings to light the presence or 
the value of coopcvativcncss, without wlucli we would not have a 
"universe” or a "society.” 'Truth-loving scholarship reveals differ¬ 
ences, but, even more, an umlcrlying unity. To be .sure, no intellec¬ 
tual pursuit by itself will cure prejudice which is rooted in the emo¬ 
tional ratlicr than die rational life, hut this very fact and all that may 
be related to it constitute an area of study, into which colleges, good 
ones at least, arc equipped to go, and where honest work counts 
tremendously toward the goal we have in view. Every department 
from astronomy to zoology, from geology to religion, may make a 
positive contribution, in the measure in which they arc true to the 
spirit of honest and liberal education 

A second remedy, in line with the genius of colleges and univer¬ 
sities, is the stimulation on the campus of a type of community liv¬ 
ing, characterized by a social unity in the midst of cuUviral and 
inherited differences. The chief business of higher education is to 
train youth and adults to live responsibly, and, which Ls the same 
thing, to cultivate among our individualisms friendly forms of 
social solidarity. When colleges do not do this, tlicy arc locreant to 
their trust, whether as American or as Christian institutions. As a 
rule they have unsurpassed oppoi tunities to teach people of varied 
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background to live together 111 mutually helpful ways, and so to 
develop the best in each individual. To be sure, here as elsewhere, 
this task calls for wisdotn and courage, but a college without wisdom 
and courage should go out of existence 

A tlurd remedy, closely related to the second, is to deal with the 
problem coniinuousiy and specifically in many extracurricular 
ways. Religious leaders of different faitlis^ separately or together, 
may be brought to the c.unpus for addresses and conferences. Inter¬ 
faith and interracial groups of faculty, students, and townsfolk are 
possible. Sucli occasions as Tiiank.sgiving and Brotherhood Week 
oRer opportunities. In the employment of teachers and other em¬ 
ployees, it lb possible for colleges, widiin the limits of their charter 
and purpose, to sccui c representatives of different faiths, races, and 
culture. Most of all, colleges with a religious tradition can lielp to 
make their religion vital by bringing cultural conflicts within the 
scope of sincere worship at chapel or vespers. Such diings should be 
normal in college life, and may be very effective. 

Finally, colleges anti universities may bring the subject of inter- 
cultural relations into the curriculum itself, and through courses 
and parts of courses, even through scliools and departments, make it 
a subject of tJiorough study. As an illustration of one serious attempt 
to do this, it is natural foi the wiiter to mention the School of Reli¬ 
gion at the State University of Iowa, of which he has been the Ad¬ 
ministrative Director fi om its founding over fifteen years ago. Tliis 
school, reaching a consideiable portion of the student body, func¬ 
tions as an integral part of die University’s College of Liberal Arts; 
Its courses are acci ed i ted toward tlie University’s degrees; and its fac¬ 
ulty, consisting of Jcwisli rabbi, Cadiolic priest, and Protestant min¬ 
isters, have full standing as teachers in die University. It is a carefully 
organized form of cooperation between the State University and the 
religious groups of the coiiimonwealth, no Stale funds being used 
for the support of the several religious professorships. Typical 
courses offered arc an Inteifaith Seminar, made up of a limited 
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number of students icprcscnting ditfcrcnt religious groups, and a 
fresliman course entitled Religion and Rddes, which uses as a text¬ 
book The Religions of Democracy, the tlircc sections of which on 
Judaism, Catholicism, and Protestantism arc tauglit respectively by 
the Jewish, Catliolic, and Protestant teachers of the School. This 
course, like all others in the School, is optional, and 8o students arc 
enrolled this year. While no scientific attempt has yet been made to 
measure the influence of this woik, there is reason to say that, as an 
instrument of interfaitU understanding and gooil will, its lamifica- 
tions on and beyond the campus arc widespread. Other plans are in 
use elsewhere, but this single illustration must suffice to show what 
may be done. The continuous and scholarly study of the areas of 
prejudice and cultural conflict is a kind of remedy, which, obviously, 
educational institutions should be best able to provirlc. 

These four remedies reinforce each other. Together they are sure 
to curb prejudice and to promote strong unity in the midst of hon¬ 
est differences. And they arc what colleges arc for! 

TEACHERS COLLEGES AND IN'l’IiRCULT’ORAL 
EDUCATION 

CLATR S. WIGHTMAN 

To develop in college students appreciation of the richness and 
value of various cultures is a problem that must be approached with 
courage and humility. It is not a problem thru.st upon us solely as a 
result of the war, but the winning of the war and the peace to follow 
is directly related to the relations that exist between the various 
racial and religious groups. The problem, therefore, is that of pre¬ 
venting the intensification of undesirable opinions, of eliminating 

Chir S Wigfitiiian is President of New Jersey Stale Teachers OilIfRC, PiUcrsoii, New 
Jersey. He has spoken for hundreds of Parent -1 cacher Associniions and scrvitc clubs in llic 
easiein Uniurt Slates and has contnbutc<l to various maga/incs in the fitld of cdiicaiion 
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deep-seated prejudices, and also of building positive desirable atti¬ 
tudes and emotions. The solution might seem quite simple, for in 
reality the mctliod or technique for the attainment of the desired 
end is actual practice of democracy, but tliere still remains an enor¬ 
mous gap bet\veen our stated principles of democracy and our prac¬ 
tices. Lip service alone and vicarious experience of democracy will 
not solve the j)roblem. There must be a definite program for im¬ 
proving relationships among various racial and religious groups. 
The possibilities of attaining the desired objectives become prob¬ 
abilities where there is recognition of the fact that variations in cul¬ 
tural pattern aie important assets of democracy Unless the admin¬ 
istrative head of the college recogni^s that cultural variation and 
diversity are potentially good antidotes to audioritarianism, and the 
instructional staff accepts the role of the college as that of a dynamic, 
constructive force, the institution cannot become a real bulwark for 
democracy. To function properly, therefore, it should have an inter- 
culturaliy mixed faculty, for, with such a faculty, there will not be a 
haphazard, spurious exposure to cultural differentiation. Moreover, 
any narrow attitude of condescension on the part of those who may 
not be intrinsically interested in the extension of cultural relation¬ 
ships will not long persist in a wholesome atmosphere of apprecia¬ 
tion and understanding. 

As an essential part of the program there must be extensive coop¬ 
eration With other community agencies. The college is but one insti¬ 
tution among the many that should work on the program It must 
cooperate with the pai ents, the homes, the school, the church. True, 
the college may function somewhat as a pioneer in tlie field of social 
welfare, but probably it will render its greatest service by not trying 
to create, alone and unaided, a sodal system. 

In different communities various factors may serve as deterrents 
in die development of a program, but the fundamental needs of the 
individual remain relatively the same in all communities. Every in¬ 
dividual longs for recognition and security. He seeks new experi- 
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cnccs but he also wants lUc haven of feeling that lie belongs to die 
group. This feeling he cannot attain i£ he does not experience favor¬ 
able response from fellow beings. 

A foremost factor that makes for conllict among the various 
groups is the propaganda of iliosc who would create dissension in 
order to fuither their own ends. Propagaiul.i l(udc<l with inytlis and 
legends becomes a powerful implement for fostering racial and 
religious prejudices and antagonisms. To .such insidious attacks the 
college must vigorously oppose propag.imla loaded with facts and 
tested principles. Assembly progiams and pulilic forums sponsored 
by the college provide excellent opportunities for democratic dis¬ 
cussion and the presentation of information by competent persons 
who are representatives of, or who represent, various races and 
groups. Tlic eradication of prcjutliccs and luitrcds cannot be 
attained by pooling of ignorance, by the lecture inetliod, or by edict 
of administrators or executives. Knowledge rs nn essential for con¬ 
structive work. In addition to the iiitcllcciu.il phase, there is the 
problem of conditioning emotion. Peelings and emotions diat are 
nebulous in early years intensify with the [iioccss of maUiralion, 
and may result in deep-seated conviction at tlic college age. If there 
is no program for adjustment of differences between various 
cultural groups, for reconciliation to cultural variations, and also 
for the building of appreciations, then antipathies, picjudiccs, and 
hatreds may develop and become veritable barnacles that obstruct 
the development of democracy and impede its progress. 

The program is not so much that of instructing prospective 
teachers in the metliods they will later use with l^oys and girls in the 
schools as it is one of habituating the college students themselves to 
right feeling and acting. Practice m right relationships is impera¬ 
tive. The classes in psychology and sociology may get a tlicoretical 
explanation of “out-group” and “in-group” relationships, but this 
alone is not adequate. Kach and every college student must be 
aroused to awareness that the concomitant of the “we” and “they” 

feelinff*! flnfafTr\nicm 
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In recognition o£ this awareness, the college has definite respon¬ 
sibilities. It should abandon all racial and religious restrictions for 
determining quotas in admission. It should offer specific courses in 
intercuUural education, and should sponsor international-relations 
clubs and intercultural-cducation institutes. The courses should 
give the students scientific iiiformacion and a good background of 
facts in tlic field o£ antliropology, but facts alone and lecture courses 
do not provide a complete answer to the problem. They may ex¬ 
plode the mytli of race superiority, but desuable feelings and emo¬ 
tions will not necessarily develop as a consequent to factual 
presentations. The college must find sets of common interest which 
conflicting groups can share togetlicr; it must also know the various 
relationships that groups enjoy and the cultural values that are 
prized by the various groups. 

With knowledge tlie college will utilize the radio, visual educa¬ 
tion, recordings and other artistic presentations to bring groups 
together. The radio program "Americans All; Immigrants All” 
sponsored by the United States Office of Education is an excellent 
illustration of tlie kind of program that can be utilized with mixed 
groups. Nor should tiic sharing of interests be restricted to the 
classes in sociology, psychology, and die social studies. These ex¬ 
periences are for all of the students in die college. To have the vari¬ 
ous cultural groups bring to the college their artistic presentations 
is of much greater value than to take the sociology class to the slums 
and “foreign” sections of the city. Tlic extracurricular phase of 
college life provides excellent opportunity for sharing of common 
interests. All clubs and activities of the college should maintain open 
membership. The various groups should work and play together if 
we wish to live togedier in peace. 

In all of these activities there must of necessity be well-planned 
guid.aiicc Some of the aforementioned prescriptions will be diffi¬ 
cult for those who wish to retain racial and religious exclusiveness. 
For those who harbor such fedings of personal inferiority or per¬ 
secution that they must have a scapegoat to build up their own 
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morale and feeling of dommaiicc, the prescriptions will be almost 
impossible. There are^ of course, alternatives, one of which is the 
avowed program of the foreign dictaiois for building a race of 
superior people. That we shall never accept. We must make demo¬ 
cracy work to the extent that our minorities will not cry out to us, 
"How can 1 licar what you say when wliac you do speaks so loud?” 


A COMMUNITY’S TOTAL WAR AGAINST PREJUDICE 

AWer L. IIAU IGAN 

The citizens of Spiingficld, Massachusetts, claim no other dis¬ 
tinctions for their community-school program than two; they have 
avoided moral preachment and cliches and they liavc enlisted all 
community elTorts in education in their program. 'Fhey believe that 
one cannot read his destiny by tlie light of cliches however bright 
tliat light may be; that words like liberty, equality of opportunity, 
and inalienable rights must be applied to real situations to gain real 
meaning; and that certainly if the attempt to rcaU/.c our democratic 
ideals is not a continuous process it will lose its strength and direc¬ 
tive power. 

In October 1939, the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews proposed to Dr. John Granrud, superintendent of schools in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, the launching of a program for the 
teaching of democracy in Springfield. In planning such a program, 
since the schools had always been conscious of their obligations to 
the community in the training of an honest, intelligent electorate, 
they could build on a foundation already laid. Also, since it was the 
practice of the Superintendent and the School Committee to ap¬ 
point teachers and administrative officers on grounds of character 
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and ability alone, inevitably many races, nationalities, and religious 
groups were included. The paradox of a large school population of 
Negro, Italian, Jewish, French, and Anglo-Saxon origin and an ex¬ 
clusively Anglo-Saxon teaching force did not exist. These factors 
helped to provide a favorable “climate” for tlie experiment. 

In October 1939, Dr. Granrud appointed a committee represent¬ 
ative of all the educational levels in the school system, including 
supervisors, principals, and classroom teachers, to study the prob¬ 
lems involved in organizing the program. After much deliberation 
and study, the committee came to these conclusions: 

1. Many of the prejudices, biases, and undemocratic attitudes evi¬ 
dent among the children are reflections of forces and factors outside 
die school, such as die home, the street, the club, and sometimes 
even the church; the program for democracy should not, therefore, 
be designed solely for the children in the schools but should reach 
the parents and the adult world which conditioned the child’s 
environment and thinking. 

2. One of the major weaknesses of previous attempts to inculcate 
democratic ideas was the fact that the teaching had been too ideal¬ 
ized. Youngsters were given to understand that we in this country 
had already achieved a perfect democracy. This teaching and 
idealization did not coincide with the realities of the youngsters* 
experiences. They soon became disillusioned because their own 
observations invalidated the idealizations. Children were taught, 
for example, that this was a land of equal opportunity and that in 
this country people were not discriminated against because of race, 
religion, or creed. But the Negro girl knew very well that even 
though she were an excellent stenographer, there was little possi¬ 
bility of securing a position as a stenographer; and the boy with a 
foreign-sounding name knew that his chances for securing a good 
position were not so good as those of his classmates who had Anglo- 
Saxon names. The committee decided, tlierefore, that issues should 
be faced squarely; that, while a positive and affirmative position on 
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democratic ideals would he taken, it should be cinplinsizcd that we 
had not yet acliievcd the [)crfcct democracy whicli is our goal; that 
tlie weaknesses in our dcmociatic processes should be pointed out, 
and the question how these weaknesses could Ik concctcd and how 
oui democratic processes could Ik strengthened should be discussed 
realistically. 

3. In order to eradicate blind and intolerant .iliitucles it was im¬ 
perative tliat pupils un<lerstand all the constituent elements o[ our 
population, the liistorical backgrounds of these elements, and their 
contributions to American life. 

4. Finally, it was essential that democratic ideals be presented to 
students in a dynamic fashion calculated to fire their enthusiasm 
and to inspire their devotion to democracy as the best means of 
achieving the good life for all our people. 

In Older to achieve these objectives, .activities were introduced 
consonant with the abilities of students on cacli level of the school 
system. In tile elementary school with the gcucial purpose in mind, 
learning was centered around and integrated into "living and work¬ 
ing together." In one elementary scliool the objectives of learning 
to value the privileges of living in the United Stales of America, 
developing an understanding of some fundamental concepts of 
democracy, working well together, and giving each child an oppor¬ 
tunity to make his contribution to the group found expression in 
making a series 06 decorative panels, depicting fundamental con¬ 
cepts of democracy. This work was a joint enterprise involving 
every child. Together they planned the composition. They decided 
upon the pupils most capable of assuming the more responsible 
tasks. They learned to criticize and accept criticism. In the course of 
the work they gained a keener realization of our interdependence 
with other nations, a better understanding of the contributions of 
other peoples to our civilization, growth in independent thinking, 
and added appreciation of the significance of democracy. 

During tire past year each teacher in the elementary schools has 
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selected one child under her care, analyzed that child's qualities of 
ciuzensliip and studied his growth for one year. In order to help in 
tliis process it lias often been advisable to cooperate with the home, 
tlie chuich, and die social agencies. From the mass of material 
gathered together it is hoped that there may be evolved an adequate 
scale in measuring citizenship for the use of all teachers. 

Junior-high-school studies centered around an appreciation of 
the rich heritage of America. A study of the contributions of the 
various nationalities to the development of our country and more 
specifically to the growtli of Springfield was undertaken. Students 
gathered information from newspaper files, from records of the 
American Historical Society, and from autobiographies of the for¬ 
eign born. Art, music, English, and social-studies classes worked 
together in preparing illustrative material. Students in junior high 
school, tested before and after studying diis unit of work, showed 
considerable gam in tolerance and appreciation. They are being 
conditioned to make of our divergent cultures a bright pattern of 
strengdi and variety. 

The objectives of the work of the senior high schools are: to pro¬ 
vide opportunities for democratic self-government; to analyze the 
problems confronting us today, studying both the weaknesses and 
strengths of our democratic processes and determining how the 
former could be corrected and strengthened; to establish a positive 
working philosophy based upon democratic principles; to evaluate 
one’s own prejudices and biases; to study public opinion in a democ¬ 
racy and to understand how it is influenced; to teach students how 
to weigh evidence, how to reach conclusions objectively, and how 
to distinguish between fact and opinion. 

Before the program was begun students were tested by objective- 
type tests, especially constructed for the purpose, for “open-mind¬ 
edness,” "ability to distinguish between fact and opinion,” "ability 
to analyze conflicting statements,” “critical evaluations,” and "sup¬ 
port of generalizations.’* A second form of the same test was ad- 
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ministered after the [>rogfatn was coiuplctctl. The tests indicated 
that progress Jiad been made by the siiidcius in learning to think 
critically. 

It was felt by both students and teachers that many of the young¬ 
sters had progressed considcrahly in overcoming their prejudices 
because of the self-analysis and open discussion conducicil in class. 
For example, in .1 discussion on discrimination against Negroes in 
employment it was demonstrated that many employers insisted 
tliat they had no objection to hiring Negroes but that tlie white em¬ 
ployees objected to them. All the students, consequent upon die 
discussion, condemned discrimination in employment and avowed 
that when employed they would work alongside their Negro fel¬ 
lows just as they now studied and played with tliem in the public 
scJiools. 

A comparable program fordcmociacy was launched on the adult 
level with tlicsc purposes; to interpret the public-school effort to 
parents and to tlic adult community; to develop an intelligent and 
active interest on the part of adults in commvinal affairs and in dem¬ 
ocratic processes; to provide for intelligent discussions of current 
problems under competent leadership; to initiate action toward 
correcting some of the community practices and traditional habits 
which arc inimical to democratic theory and practice. 

In order to effect these purposes some of the activities arc as 
follows: 

1. The newspapers and radio were utili2cd to arouse interest in 
tile program. 

2. While free public forums had been sponsored in Springfield 
during the past six years, controversial subjects were introduced for 
the first time with competent autliorides taking opposing positions. 

3. A film forum series was presented on vital social and economic 
problems such as housing, municipal government, and the problem 
of racial, religious, and economic minorities. The discussions fol- 
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lowing tlie film showing were led by experts and were focused on 
local problems 

4. Prior to the Novembec elections nonpartisan political meetings 
were sponsored m public-school buildings Candidates for office 
of both political parlies spoke from the same platform and answered 
questions and criticism from die floor. It was a true revival of the 
old New England town meeting, 

5. In cooperation with the Council of Social Agencies an investi¬ 
gation of the conditions of domesdc workers employed in private 
homes was undei taken and standards for fair working conditions 
in household employment were established. Representatives of all 
the major women’s clubs in the city subscribed to these standards. 

6. Again in cooperation with the Council of Social Agencies an 
investigation of the social and economic conditions of the Negro 
population in Springfield was undertaken with a view to improving 
those conditions. The investigation is now well under way. 

7. Through die School Placement Bureau slow but steady pro¬ 
gress has been made in breaking down discrimination in employ¬ 
ment. 

8. The adult evening classes have fostered a realistic discussion of 
social, economic, and political problems. 

9. Neighborhood forums were introduced to discuss firsthand 
accounts of life in the armed services and the individual’s adjust¬ 
ment to the strains of wartime living. 

In this fashion is Springfield waging *‘total war” on intolerance, 
bigotry, and die foes of democracy. After three years of experimen¬ 
tation with a realistic type of citizenship program in Springfield, 
Dr. John Granrud stated: "It is my conviction that our public 
schools can do far more than they have in the past to develop de¬ 
mocratic attitudes and to eradicate the prejudices and biases which 
undermine the vciy cornerstone of our national life. There is no 
place in America for racial or religious intolerance or for discrimi- 
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natory pracliccs, whether I iiey he st>ti:il, ccfinoniic, or political. TKe 
years ahead in.iy lie trying one? indcc<h 'I'lu'y will require oi all 
citizens rcsoUitc courage, dear ihinkiiq^, iKumdless faith, and pro¬ 
found devotion to the demwiaiic way of life.” 


THK COMMISSION (JN AMhRICAN OITl/.hNSIIIP OF 
run CATHOLIC UNIVI-USri'Y OF AMI-RICA 

oroRor JOHNSON 

In die year 1939, die occasion being the lifiiclh anniversary of the 
[oiinding of tlie CatUoUc. Uiuveisiiy of Ameiica, the bishops of 
the United Slates caiinnissioiied that institution to pioparc cun icula 
and teaching materials on Cliri.stian social living and American 
citizenship fur use 111 the Catholic schools of the United vStates. In 
accordance with this mandate, the Rector of die Univcisiiy, the late 
Bishop Joseph M, Corrigan, organiv.ctl the Commission on Ameri¬ 
can Citizenship. The Commission is made up of lioth Cadiolics and 
non-Catholics and numbers i^<|.'l‘lic actual development of the pro¬ 
ject was entrusted to tlic Right Rcvcicnd Francis J Haas, dean of 
die School of Social Science, and die Reverend George Johnson of 
the Department of Education iii the University An Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for the purpose of aiding in the planning of the project was 
formed consisting of the following persons; Ileiheit C. F. Bell, 
Professor of I-Iistory, Wesleyan University; Fianklin Dunham, 
Director, National Catholic Community Service, Charles G. Fen¬ 
wick, Professor of Political Science, Bryn Mawi College; James L 
Hanley, Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence, Rhode Is- 
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land; F. Ernest Jolinson, Professor of Education, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity; Jerome G. Kcrwin, Professor of Political Science, University 
of Chicago; David A. McCabe, Professor of Economics, Princeton 
University; Florence Stratemeyer, Professor of Education, Colum¬ 
bia University; Henry C. Taylor, Director, Farm Foundation, 
Chicago; Howard E. Wilson, Professor of Education, Harvard 
Univeisity. 

There exists in die Catholic Church a definite body of social and 
economic teaching which it should be the function of Catholic 
education to translate into praedee. This has never been done as 
effectively as might be wished, due very largely to the compulsion 
under which Catholic schools and colleges have labored in order 
to meet die ever increasing demands upon their facilities and their 
personnel. TJiough diere does exist a Catholic philosophy of educa¬ 
tion diat IS fairly definite, it has not been adequately implemented 
by textbooks and courses of study. It has been left very largely to the 
teacher to interpret the branches of the curriculum to the learner in 
accordance with fundamental Catholic principles. 

Tlirough the Commission on American Citizenship the Catholic 
University set out to remedy diis situadon at least as far as the social 
studies are concerned. After a careful survey of all possible ap¬ 
proaches It was decided that tlie best results could be obtained by 
developing a curriculum to prepare children for Christian social 
living on die elementary level and to implement this with a series 
of basic readeis founded on the same theme. At the same time con¬ 
sideration was given to the needs of the secondary schools and the 
colleges. On the college level two books have been prepared by 
members of the faculty of the School of Social Science They are 
American Social Problems, by Mary Elizabeth Walsh, and Intro¬ 
ductory EconomteSy by George T. Brown A third book of the scries, 
American Government, by Dr. John L. McMahon, president of 
the College of Our Lady of the Lake, San Antonio, Texas, is now 
on the press. 
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Tlw emergence, in tlicsc our times, of social theories in variance 
with Christian teaching and contrary to free American institutions 
make necessary the rcaflfirmation of Christian doctrine in its rela¬ 
tion to social living and the development of more clfcciivc methods 
of preparing young people for tile task of thinking and feeling and 
acting in such a way as to keep alive in American society die spirit 
of true democracy. The curriculum for (he elementary schools that 
IS now in process of completion under die auspices of the Commis¬ 
sion on American Citizenship is designed to accomplish precisely 
diis purpose. Five basic areas have been identified corresponding to 
five fundamental relationships in wliich die individual finds him¬ 
self; namely, his rcladonship with God, with the Church, with his 
fellow man, with nature, and with himself. Within these relation¬ 
ships situations arc constantly presenting themselves in which the 
individual, if he is a true follower of Jesus Christ, must act in a 
Christlike way. Tliis involves on his part certain basic understand¬ 
ings, attitudes, and habits. An exhaustive and practical analysis has 
been, made of all these situations, and die various fields of subject 
matter have been combed wiUi die purpose of indicating what each 
one can offer in the way of providing for these understandings, atti¬ 
tudes, and habits. 

Religion, is, of course, the core of the curriculum. An attempt is 
made to aid the children to understand the faith whicli they cherish 
in terms of the practical, sometimes rather homely, affairs of every¬ 
day life.The aim of it all is to provide them with experiences calcu¬ 
lated to develop in them the ideas, the appreciations, and die virtues 
that are necessary if they are to live in accordance with Christian 
principles in American democratic society. 

The fundamental Christian principle is, of course, charity, or that 
love of God which expresses itself in love of fellow man. The pur¬ 
pose of the coming of Christ was die unification of the human race. 
Through His redemption the beginnings were made in the divine 
program of gathering all that had been scattered by sin and the 
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restoration of the solidarity which was intended from the begin¬ 
ning. That tlicmc runs through the curriculum for the elementary 
schools, and every eifort is made to make children understand that 
true Christianity frowns on all forms of prejudice, segregation, and 
separatism. The curriculum would accustom them to such think¬ 
ing and feeling and action as is implied in the teaching of Christ 
that all men arc children of a Common Father Who is in Heaven 
and that Christ is identified with the least of His brethren. 

The readers that the Commission is preparing for the elementary 
schools are closely tied to the curriculum and motivated by the same 
ideal. Those for the primary grades have already been published. 
They consist of a preprimer: Is Our Home; a primer: This Is 

Our Family; a firstreader: These Are Our Friends; a second reader: 
These Are Our Neighbors; 2^1x6. the third xt^dtsiThisls OurTown. 
In otlicr words, on the basis of the child’s understanding of what 
love means in his own home, the books for the early grades attempt 
to make him understand that the obligations of love and under¬ 
standing and mutual helpfulness do not terminate when he steps 
over the threshold of his own home but remain in full force in the 
neighborhood, in the community, and in the town in which he 
lives. These books bring out the fact that free community interrela¬ 
tionships are the necessary by-products of real faith in Jesus Christ. 

In the grades above the primary it is possible to introduce more 
characters into the stories in the readers and specific stories of uni¬ 
versal civic relationships are introduced. The fourth reader, entitled 
This Is Our Land, presents a panorama of Catholic missionary ac¬ 
tivities in the area now the United States. It covers a time from 1575 
to the present and a territory from St. Augustine in Florida to the 
Pacific Coast. It dramatizes the importance of religion in pioneer 
days and ties in closely with the social studies in the fourth grade. 

The fifth reader is entitledTheseAre OurPeopleandis concerned 
with the expression of Christian social living by children of today, 
particularly in relation to the racial and industrial problems of the 
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present as far as tlicsc cin be undcrstocxl by children at tins grade 
Level. 

This Is Our Heritage is the tide of the sixth reader whose dieme is 
the expression of Cliristian social living ui earlier periods in the his¬ 
tory of the Church: the Apostles and ancient civilizations; tlic 
monasteries of die West and die Ii isli schools; the establishment of 
order and die spread of law; the tide of culture coming to a high 
point in Spanish civilizaticmaftci the Crusades; charity as shown by 
Vincent de Paul, social justice by Von Kcttclcr. Its stories are, in the 
main, talcs of moral achievement through heroism. 

These intermediate rc.adcrs—the fouith, fifth, and sixth—will be 
ready for distribution in the spring of 1943. 

For the upper grades a sevcndi reader emphasizing the Catholic 
foundations of oui American freedoms and an eighth reader under¬ 
lining the Catholic obligations inseparable from the exercise and 
continuance of dicse freedoms arc in preparation. 

The curriculum and die readers dial arc dius being produced by 
the Commission on American Citizenship should make .a real con¬ 
tribution to the development of sound intcrcultural rcladons in the 
United States. While they arc intended for Catholic schools and tlie 
emphasis throughout is on Catholic personages and events, dicy arc 
in no manner exclusive. As a matter of fact, they could very well be 
used as supplementary material in the public schools, for the aim of 
the whole project is to help die Catholic child to understand die fact 
that he cannot be a good Catholic if he is not a good citizen in the 
broadest and the deepest sense of that term His obligation to love 
and cherish all men, regardless of face or color or ci ced, is constantly 
brought to his attention. Every human being belongs to God and 
consequently belongs to every odier human being. There is no room 
in die Kingdom of Heaven for bigotry in any shape or form. Such is 
tile underlying philosophy of the whole venture, and die best in 
modern pedagogical mcdiods and procedures have been enlisted in 
the effort to make diat philosophy issue in diat quality of social liv¬ 
ing that is really Christian. 
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It is tlie hope of the Commission on American. Citizenship that 
the Catliolic schools which adopt the materials it is producing may 
become nuclei of a thoroughly Christian attitude toward die respon¬ 
sibilities of citizenship. Convinced that the child’s life of today is the 
seeding time for his adult life, the program aims to put the prin¬ 
ciples It expounds into practice each and every day. In other words, 
It is based on St. Paul’s assertion that we grow up unto Christ Who 
is the Head by ^‘doing the truth in charity.” 


REMEDIES FOR CAUSES OF PREJUDICE THROUGH 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES 

ISRAEL S. CHIPKIN 

What are the causes of prejudice and can religious societies help to 
remove them ? 

Many causes of prejudice have been cited in articles and in books. 
Only three are suggested here because they seem fundamental to 
society and deep-seated in human nature, and because they lend 
themselves to brief discussion m an article of the present size. These 
causes are selfishness, ignorance, and the fear of differences. 

man’s insecurity 

Man begins by loving himself. He wants to live and enjoy life 
He wants food, clothing, and shelter for himself and his family. He 
craves physical and mental security. He achieves this security 
through the development of his physical and mental powers and 
through the satisfaction of his possessive tendencies. He finds that 
to achieve security he must adjust himself to his physical environ¬ 
ment, to the forces of nature, and to other human beings surround- 


hrael S Chip\in is Associate Director of the Jewish Education Committee He is also a 
lecturer in education at the Jewish Theological Seminary and Chairman of the Central 
Planning Committee of the Religious Education Association 
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mg him. He seeks to make this adjustment either by winning 
dominion over these natural forces and human beings or by ap¬ 
peasing tiieni. In the course of time he discovers tliat if he helps 
other human beings they can liclp him to achieve greater security 
for liimsclfand family, to gain grcaicrjiowcr over the natural forces, 
and to win protect ion against strangers whom he regards as enemies. 
This cooperative endeavor becomes for liirn a source of security 
witlim Ills immediate environment and social group. It becomes also 
a source whence arise attitudes and relations of friendship and ulti¬ 
mately rules for individual conduct, group laws, and concepts of 
justice. Peculiarly, tliis concern lor ncighlxir seems to be conhned 
to man’s own tribe or special group. He still shows fear of tlic other 
tribe and of its diflcrcnccs. Strangeness in other people’s color, lan¬ 
guage, and customs still scare him. Unfortunately, even in our day, 
he has not yet overcome his fear of differences, liven to tliis day, his 
love of self and tribe are siiU greater than his knowleilgc of self and 
stranger. It is when he acquires knowledge of self, of sti anger, and 
of nature tliat man begins to achieve a real sense of security. But, he 
soon finds that tliis sense of security is not satisfied by pliysical exist¬ 
ence alone. He wants to belong, to be related to time and place, He 
therefore seeks integration with society, with the universe, and with 
posterity. He begins to crave spiritual self-fulfillment. Thus man 
begins with love of self, develops a love of neighbor, and ends up by 
a quest of God. 

MAN FIND SECtnUTV IN KEUGIOUS SOClElirS? 

Can religious societies help to give man a greater sense of security 
by reducing selfishness, ignorance, fear of differences? Can they 
help him to achieve a sense of spiritual self-fulfillment ? 

There are those dial can adduce .abundant evidence fiom history 
to prove that organized institutional religion sometimes produced 
power-wielding, selfish, and exploiting individuals, kept the masses 
of people in ignorance, suppressed new or scientific knowledge, and 
organized persecution of people because of their differences of be- 
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lief or custom. Tliey can also quote from religious writings expres¬ 
sions of philosophic points of view, of ethical precept, of social prac¬ 
tice that are outdated and inferior to modern outlook or standard. 
They may even point to current religious symbols, customs, or tradi¬ 
tions as meaningless or detrimental to the progressive development 
of man and to his security. 

The true religious teacher will admit these facts and contentions. 
He will then turn to other pages of religious history and religious 
literature for facts and quotations that have served man m his prog¬ 
ress to his present status, and that hold promise for greater aid to his 
future progress. Religious ideals and teachings represent the highest 
aspirations of the human soul. Their expression through organized 
institutional forms reflect die human qualities and level of civiliza¬ 
tion of the people in control at a particular time and place. Naturally 
the frailties of human nature in the process of development have at 
times dragged down the religious standards to lower levels. The 
honest student of history will acknowledge the fact that fundamen¬ 
tal religious teachings have helped to correct human nature and to 
purify the organized social institutions diat man has created. Tak¬ 
ing this point of view religious societies today can potentially do 
much to improve-the lot of man and society. They certainly can help 
to remove some of the causes that influence men to suspect and to 
maltreat each other. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS CAN HELP TO OVERCOME PREJUDICE 

There would probably be universal agreement that, so far as self¬ 
ishness is concerned, all the religious groups in their loftiest teach¬ 
ings seek to develop the altruistic qualities of human nature and to 
weaken the selfish tendencies. The emphasis on charity, on personal 
sacrifice, on cooperation and social responsibility, on love of neigh¬ 
bor and of God are all part of the religious tradition and the Ameri¬ 
can democratic tradition. 

The world and our country owe much to the religious agencies 
for their encouragement to the development of education. Despite 
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Its ciiors, it WAS the cliurch that kept alive cdvication and the arts 
cluriJig the Middle Ages. In America, it was the chinch schools that 
developed tlic desire foi education and laid the foundations for gov¬ 
ernment Of public schools. The earliest universities in oiu country 
were churcli institutions and a vciy large luiinber of our existing 
colleges today arc supported by religious oi churcli funds. A reli¬ 
gious institution cannot fuiiciian except as an educational agency. 
Whctlicr it is the .seiiiion, or the personal chat with tlic minister, or 
the church school, or the piayci, or the deed of chanty, tlicir pur¬ 
pose, process, and product arc all educational in charactci. They all 
lielp man to widen liis cxpciicncc and to cleviue his spirit. They con¬ 
tribute to the giowlh o£ human pcisonahty. They iclntc the indi¬ 
vidual Lo the past and to the future of limnan existence. They relate 
him to the universe and to God. 

Religious philosopliics and chuicli agencies like human nature 
have not always been tolerant of diftci cnees Yet these philosophies 
and agencies have dcvch)|>cd svifiicicntly since the Ameiican Revo¬ 
lution to acknowledge the right to existence of oilier points of view 
and other religious bodies. The movement tow.ird inierfnith coop¬ 
eration has emphasized the univcisnl values to he found in each of 
die particularisdc faiths. Racial baniers have been overcome by 
Christian missionaries. The cooperative experiences of the present 
war may lead to greater mutual tolerance and understanding be¬ 
tween Occidental and Oriental religious philosopliics. 

Potentially then, religious teachings can help to cure die individ¬ 
ual and society of selfishness, ignoiancc, and fear of differences. 

HOW RELIGIOUS SOClETirs CAN HELP RrOUCL PREJUDICE 

If that be so, how can existing religious societies help to remedy 
these tlircc causes of prejudice where diey exist today ? Tlie answer 
is relatively simple but the process may be long and cliflicult. 

The answer is that leligious societies must be as loyal to the uni- 
versalistic as they arc to die particulaiislic elements of their respec¬ 
tive faiths. They must stress in their teachings and apply in. practice 
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the doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man even as they do their particular dogmas and ceremonial ob¬ 
servances. Above all, they must apply to their group selves with 
thoroughness and humility die teaching “Know thyself” They 
should know their own past, theu course of development, the his¬ 
toric and spiritual significance of ihcir symbols and ceremonies. 
That knowledge should help them to a better appreciation of the 
spiritual m man as it developed out of a struggle with his own baser 
tendencies. No religious society should fear to acknowledge the 
errors of past generations, who may have at times done violence to 
the very ideals that their sacred symbols have been established to 
preserve. If religious societies can influence tlieir own. respective 
memberships to regard the theology, philosophy, and symbology 
of their respective faiths as the peculiar spiritual products of the 
varying experiences of generations of their own respective forebears, 
they will begin to understand tliat differences in religious experi¬ 
ences are as natural and as divinely inspired as differences of color 
and sex are divinely designed. The development of mutual respect 
for each othei’s differences could then bring the respective societies 
into genuine intcifaith activities where all can practise together love 
of God and neighbor. 


The perpetuation of democracy depends upon the practice of the 
brotherhood of man The American conviction in war and in peace has 
been that man finds his ficedom only when he shares it with others. 
People of every nation, every race, every creed are able to live together as 
Americans on this basis 

We are figh ting for the right of men to live together as members of one 
family rather than as masters and slaves. We are figliting that the spirit 
of brotherhood which we pn 7 .e in this country may be practised here and 
by free men everywhere. It is our promise to extend such brotherhood 
eai thwidc which gives hope to all the world. 

President Roosevelt in his call to observe 
Brollicrhood Week, February 19-^8,1943 



PROTESTANT CHURCHES AHD INTERCULTURAL 

RHTATIONS 

PAUL 11. VirTIl 

Christians and Jews have a Imsis for inlcrculuiral rn\>p\ ochement 
ill their common Hebrew ancestry aiul their common acceptance as 
Scripture what Christians call the Old Testament. But by a strange 
paradox, this kinship is one of the barriers to mutual understanding 
and sympadiy. 

Christianity arose within Judaism but came to be separated from 
it because of conflict over die place and work of Jesus. Consequently 
a sharp distinction carnc to be drawn between those witliin tlie 
Judaistic faith and tliose of the new religion. This made die Jew a 
subject for conversion to the new faith, with a consequent emphasis 
on die inadequacy of Ids Jcwisli faith for salvation. In spite of faidi 
in and allegiance to a common God, much bitterness developed 
around die differing view of the place of Jesus Christ. The more 
liberal Christian churches of today arc inclined to accept Judaism in 
the fellowship of religious bodies with high appreciation of its 
monotlieistlc and ediical qualities.The more conservative still think 
of it as alien, and-Christian, and under necessity of conversion. The 
first attitude is a basis for appreciation and sympathy, the second 
just as surely a basis for distrust and antipathy. 

The Old Testament would presumably be regarded as the pecul¬ 
iar contribution of the Hebrews. But rarely docs this appreciation 
extend to include the present-day Hebrew and his synagogue as 
standing in the line of those to whom debt is owed. It is accepted as 
though it were solely the property of tlic Christians, for the present- 
day Jew (so many Christians tliink) has alienated himself from 
such consideration by his rejection of Christ. 

Paul H. Vieth is Horace Iluslinetl Professor o( Christian Nurture in the Divinity School of 
Yale University He is Chnirman of the CommUsion on Educational Program of the Interna- 
lional Council of Keligious Education and Chairman of llic Administrailve Comniiitee on 
Religious Education Materials of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
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Yet this common background and heritage is a most fruitful 
ground on which to base our effort for remedying prejudice. Study 
of the Old Testament is an important part of Protestant religious 
educabon. Increasingly the historical approach as being used. This 
may be defined as tlie effort to recover die actual life situations out 
of which the literature grew. This leads in many cases to the identi¬ 
fication in present Jewish life of the customs, the holidays, the cere¬ 
monies, which are touched in Old Testament study. In some cases it 
leads to visits to synagogues for firsthand experiences and acquaint¬ 
ance with the rabbi. That such feeling out for kinship with Jews 
through Old Testament literature is only rarely done is indicative 
of the possibilities dierein for the future. 

In churches, which make use of electives in the curriculum of re¬ 
ligious education, units of study often appear that are aimed at bet¬ 
ter understand ing of die Jews and their contribution to religion and 
culture. It is not uncommon in such units to provide for visits of the 
classes to synagogues for a study of Jewish worship. Under the guid¬ 
ance of a rabbi who understands the purpose of such visits, they may 
be very fruitful for better understanding and appreciation. Young 
people’s sociedes, which usually offer a more free approach to dis¬ 
cussion topics than the Sunday-school curriculum, are frequently 
known to include the problem of Jewish-Chrisdan reladonships in 
their program. When this is carried to the point of fellowship meet¬ 
ings with groups of Jewish young people, a foundation is laid for 
experience in intcfgroup apprcciadon. 

A committee on materials of religious education has been organ- 
i2ed under the Nadonal Conference of Christians and Jews to guide 
the curriculum-making groups in the churches in giving fruitful 
emphasis to Jewish-Chrisdan understanding and to help them to 
avoid developments in material that might generate or deepen prej¬ 
udice. Units of study for children, young people, and adults are in 
preparation by this committee. A film strip covering a visit of a 
typical class of children to a synagogue is being made for use in 
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sUuations wlicrc an actual visit is not feasible, and a similar one is 
projected for a visit to a Catholic church. A guide to objects used in 
Jewish worship, indicating where they may be purchased, is being 
made, to help cliurches m cslahhshing an educational museum. 
These and other related activities show what is being planned to 
help church groups understand the Jews and to enhance coopera¬ 
tion with them. I low widely such clTorts will spread to local church 
gioupjj cannot be prctUctcd, hut die following paragraphs add some 
light to the extent to which field scciclaries liavc interested them¬ 
selves in interfaith cooperation. 

A study of die intcrfaidi altitudes and activities engaged in by 
State and city councils of churches, made in die spring of 1942, re¬ 
vealed a generally favorable attitude toward cooperation on the part 
of most secretaries of such organizations, ami a considerable amount 
of interfaith activity. Chief among die activities arc (i) inclusion of 
an iiircrfaith emphasis in community young people’s meetings, 
adult forums, radio brc.-idcasts, and the like, and (2) cooperation 
among Jews anti Christians in the planning and promotion of 
weekday religious education. 

The first of these is an effort in the direction of intergroup edu¬ 
cation. There is an impUcadon in the apjiearance of speakers of the 
three different faiths on the same platform which speaks of inter¬ 
group fellowship, and there is necessary and wholesome enlighten¬ 
ment to be had from the interpretation of the faith of each which 
the representative may give before all the others. Perhaps even more 
valuable is the appearance on a program of a spcakci from another 
group, not just to interpret his group, but because he has a contribu¬ 
tion to make to the objective for which the group is assembled. The 
enlistment of a rabbi to teach Old Testament courses in a commu¬ 
nity-wide training institute for Christian church school teachers, of 
which there are two cases on record, is of this sort. 

The weekday religious-education movement has been particularly 
instrumental in bringing different faith groups together in coopera¬ 
tive endeavor, because a united approach is essential to the success of 
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such a program in tlie community That as often as not such activity 
may prove divisive is but to recognize that first efforts at closer ac¬ 
quaintance are likely to accentuate differences as well as similarities. 
When confronted with the practical problem of religion in educa¬ 
tion, tlie individual religious and educational philosophies inevi¬ 
tably come to the fore. A successful solution to the inevitable 
conflicts is one of the most significant events in understanding and 
cooperation. Even a failure to find satisfactory solutions is not nec¬ 
essarily a negative outcome so far as the experience is concerned, 
though It might well be argued that such failure in practical ap¬ 
proach to one of the greatest problems confronting America is a 
symptom of the need toward which this issue of The Journal 
is directed. 

The weekday church school itself, when properly organized and 
conducted, is a factor in intergroup education. If the several reli¬ 
gious groups are segregated for religious instruction, the situation 
need not necessarily be divisive, but may furnish an opportunity for 
emphasis on the American principle of religious freedom, and serve 
as the occasion for teaching an appreciation of each group. If the 
teaching is nonsectarian and given in common to the whole group 
(a plan which, unfortunately, has been too little tried), we are 
well on the way toward cementing the common bonds that unite 
all groups, as the public school is now doing in education for 
democracy. 

Similar activities to those described above in relation to Jewish 
groups are also fostered to establish understanding and cooperation 
with different racial groups. The Christian Youth Council of North 
America has included Negro delegates without discrimination. It 
has given prominent offices to Negro young men and women, not 
because they were Negroes, but because by personality and ability 
they qualified for such offices. At the present time there is also wide¬ 
spread effort to establish and maintain friendship with resettled 
Japanese young people. 

In tlie field of college Christian work, the committee mentioned 
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above has made a siudy to discover what is being done in interfaith 
activities, and, on die basis of these discoveries, issued a pamphlet of 
plans for the guidance of all groups. 


SOMV LlThRAlURU 01* TUP NATIONAL C.ONlTRI'NCi: OF 
CHRlSriAN}) AND JEW,S 


Boof(s 

Rdtgioiis of Demoaacy, Brown -lMiikclsicin--R()ss $?.oo 

Religion and the Good Society, Benson Y. Landis .25 

IntercnJinral Rilncalton tn American 6’r/)Oo?j, Viekcry ftColc i.oo 
Let's Tall^It Ooer, a manual foi teachers, Lcooviffi Aries i.oo 

Wofid We Want to Ijvetn, nan alive accounl of Williainstown 
Institute, 1941, Everett R. CllnJiy 1.00 

Pamphlets 

What Is the National Conference Free 

The Growth of Good IW, a digest of "All in the Name of 
God,” Everett R. Clincby .10 

hter-Religions Cooperation tn Gieat Britnin lo 

Action for Democracy, a discussion outline, Willard Johnson .05 
Adventure in Understanding, a discussion manual, 13 . Y, Landis .25 
Basic Convictions, statement of common belief Free 

Christians and ]cws: A Reading IJst .05 

Effuca^tOM and Human Ke/tiOonj, Everett R.Clinchy Free 

Intolerance' A Probletn forPsychiatiists? Louis Mmsky .05 

Liberty Documents,KdwatdF Humphrey (quotations from 

the Founding Fathers) Free 

Our Legacy of Religious Preedoin, Monroe Dcutsch .10 

Race: What the Scienitsts Say, Caroline Singer .05 

Religious Groups and the Vosi-Wat World, V> Y. Landis .05 

Speah^ Up for Good speakers manual, Ellis Jensen Free 



BOOK REVIEWS 


InUrcultural Education in American Schools' Proposed Objectives 
and Methods, by William E. Vickerv and Stewart G. Cole. 
New York: Harper and Drotlicrs, 1943,230 pages, I2.00 (boards), 
^Ji.oo (paper). 

This book, written jointly by the editorial secretary and director of the 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, shows the need for inter- 
cultural education in American schools and suggests the means of meet¬ 
ing this need The second chapter, "Toward Cultural Democracy," 
criticizes briefly the theories whicli have directed the assimilation and 
interaction of America's racial and ethnic groups, and suggests objectives 
which the authors believe should guide schoolmen who work in this field. 

In the following chapters the means of attaining these objectives are 
outlined educational principles, the selection and organization of cur¬ 
ricular material, and methods and techniques of intercultural education, 
discussed in detail. The final section is devoted to a brief analysis of 
important concepts in intercultural education; for example, the concepts 
of race, culture, miijoiity and muiority groups, prejudices and attitudes 
The bibliography is selected but extensive and includes a list of organiza- 
dons interested in promoting better intergroup relations. 

The Growth of Good Will, by Everett R. Clinchy. New York; 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1942, ten cents 

This IS a digest of Dr. Clinchy’s earlier volume, All tn the Name of 
God. It describes the dark pages in the history of group relations in the 
United States. Those who came to the United States from Europe very 
often brought their religious bigotry and prejudices with them. Most of 
the early colonies have records of intolerance and religious restrictions 
The Know-Nothing movement, the Nauvist parties, the American 
Protective Association, and the Ku Klux Klan are well-known instances 
of the American history of religious group hatred. 

However, the story is not completely black Good will has grown in this 
nation. Those who wiote the Constitution of the United States and most 
of the State constitutions succeeded in making religious discrimination 
illegal. Fewer and fewer outstanding leaders gave their support to move¬ 
ments of intolerance as America grew up. At last we have come to see 
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churches, sclirxils, .ijid conmniniiv rirj».iniAiimns .issiiinmj» as one of their 
major rcs|K>nsibihucs the hirnnihuioii of auiuulcs of will and 
coopciauoii among tlic religions groups of ihr UnKnl Stales. 

Ainerican Ncgioa. A llundbaok^, by I’.mviN R. Kmurfi. New 
York: John Day Company, 19.^2 ,(h; pages, $1 00 

Amaicdu Negjocs A IhtnJhool^ (.in he read 111 two or iliicc hours, 
but It supplies a wealth of fads .iiul ideas wlncli should he weighed and 
digested over a much longer period of time. The style .incl .i[)proach 
which the author uses in iliis monograph arc siindar to but simpler than 
those employed m Ins liroivn Anicncu, which has been a staiid:ird refer¬ 
ence book on the Negro people 111 Ameiic.i since its puhhcntinn m 1931. 

In addition to prcsciiling tiie facts almiii Negio pojuilatioii trends and 
migrations, the economic, IuliIiIi, .and cdiu.ition.d [>iohlcnis of Negroes 
ns well as tlicir conlnlnuions to Amcric.in culture, Mi. Kmbree includes 
a pointed and convincing cli.iplcr on Amentan late .niitudcs which he 
describes as “Malf-Na/i, H.ilf-Dcinocrnl ’* Taken as a whole, this hand¬ 
book could well be used by study groups as the lakc-olT point for a more 
extensive study of the Amei ican Negroes 

And Keep Yaw VomUi Dty An Ant/iropola^ist Ameiica, 

by M/cuawna’ Mi mi. New York*. William Monow awl Company, 
1943,274 pages, S2.50. 

The author says “We can only win the war if we fight it in terms that 
do make sense—to Americans.” With the wai as a backgiound and fiom 
the point of view of an expert antluopologist the author imciprets 
Ameiica and the meaning of the things for which we aie figluing. Again 
m her own words the author says ‘Tf we die to fight, if we aie to win, if 
we are to hold before us when we fight a goal we will count worth fight¬ 
ing for, that goal must he phrased lu American terms, m that mixture of 
faith in the right and faith in the power of science; trust Cod and keep 
yourpowdci diy" (page 262), 

The author maintains that America is not strong or weak because of 
any racial carrier of virtues but rathei because of the fact that we have 
been reared as Amci leans by patents in certain ways of behaving Those 
marks of our culture arc in our bodies and souls; thcicforc we arc what 
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we are. However, the America o£ tomorrow will be what we want it to be 
because we know what the American way o£ life should be and so mold 
the culture of tile next generation. She has faith that we can build the 
world anew if we see a world in which every human being has the right 
to develop what is in him—a right to succeed and a right to the rewards 
of success We cln not need a blueprint for that better world but we need a 
sense of direction, and the belief that the job can be done. 

Amencans All. Studies in Intercultural Education. Washington, 

D C . National Education Association, 1942,385 pages, $2 00. 

Five chapters of this case book on intercultural education deal with 
purposes, objectives, and issues involved m mierculiural education while 
twenty chapters deal with specific school projects which have been suc¬ 
cessfully completed. Thus the book is an invaluable contribution to those 
wlio want definite projects to undcrtal^e. 

It deals with virtually all conflict situations in our American life and 
indicates wise procedures in the promotion of better understanding and 
good will. This book should be in the library of every public and parochial 
school in the land It is helpful for teachers who live in small communities 
as well as those who reside in cities and is adapted to all sections of the 
country. 

Our Racial and National Minorities, by F. J Brown and Joseph S. 

Roucek. New York: Pientice-Hall, Inc., 1937,877 pages, $5.00. 

In the few years since its publication this book has become a classic in 
the field of American intercultural education In addition to the editors, 
thirty-nine writers make authoritative contiibutions characterizing the 
minority peoples of this nation Special chapters deal with each minority 
group in the nation, desciibing then history and constituency. 

Another section deals most helpfully with race and cultural conflicts 
and the role of education m solving those tension situations A final sec¬ 
tion deals with the "trend toward cultural pluralism.” Many of those 
who work in the field of intercultural relations consider this the most 
important source book in the field The volume contains a comprehensive 
bibliography, subdivided by topics, and excellent indices 
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All American, by John R. Tunh. New York: I larcourt, Brace and 
Company, 19^2,245 pages, $2.50. 

Written in the exciting ami iiucrcsung style of the sportswritcr, John 
R. Tunis’s All Anicucan is .1 book alujul .1 iiigh scliool football team. 
Difficulties arise because of ilic presence on tlic team of .1 Jewish boy and 
1 Negro boy However, the hero of the IwKik stands up for their rights 
and wins his battle. 

The book is an invaluable coninbution to the young high-school 
people of the United States. It ought to be in every high-school libiary 
and can be used to great advantage by teachers in their usual classwork. 
It is an excellent argument for the extension of democracy, written in 
attractive style. 

Children of the Promise, by Florlnce C. Mpans. New York: 
Friendsiiip Press, 1941, rzo pages, $1.00. 

Children of the Promise is a fascin.iting story by Mrs Means, an ex¬ 
perienced writer in the Reid of inlcrcuUural relations It is written Cot 
children of the early adolescent years aiul for teachers of children. This 
hctional story describes the clloris ot a wise schoolteacher in guiding her 
students representing various racial and icligious groups toward under¬ 
standing and cotiperation wtih then classmates of di iTci lug backgrounds 
The experiences concern the ways in whicli the school children arc led 
toward an understanding of Jewish holidays, the pioblcms of refugee 
children and their parents, and an appreciation of the fact that, although 
people arc different, fundamentally they arc die same The author is con¬ 
versant with basic principles of mtcrcultural relations, and at the same 
time the story is written m terms easily understood by children For 
example, the teacher draws an analogy between tlic diflcrcnt kinds of 
birds which are observed by the school childien and the different raci.il 
and religious groups represented in the schoolroom. 

Mrs. Means has written other capable volumes in tlic same field. Shut¬ 
tered Wineloufs, foi example, concerns the problems of Ncgro-wlute rela¬ 
tions while Tangled Waters deals with the rclatiunslup between Ameri¬ 
can Indians and other Americans All those volumes aic highly recom¬ 
mended for parents and teachers who wish to make the funclnmcnlal 
principles of America undcrsundnbic m their nmwinir hovs and i?irls. 



Religion and the Good Society, by Benson Y. Landis, New York: 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1942, 94 pages, 25 

cents. 

Religion and the Good Society brings together the principal statements 
that have come from Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant sources on many of 
the major issues upon which the welfare of mankind depends. Father 
Robert A. McGowan interprets the social teachings of the Catholic 
Church, Rabbi David de Sola Pool performs a similar function for Juda¬ 
ism, while Di. Benson Landis describes the social ideals of Protestantism 
and brings together autlioritative statements from all groups on common 
principles. 

This little volume does not attempt to play down differences but at the 
same time one is struck by the fact that there are many common principles 
on which men of all faiths stand. 

Significant recent declarations on social reconstruciion, a discussion 
syllabus, and a long section listing source materials are included in the 
book. 

logether with Religions of Democracy' this book represents one of the 
very first attempts to bring together withm the pages of a single volume 
Significant points of view from the three major faiths of the Judaeo- 
Chnstian tradition. The two volumes together might well constitute an 
excellent study course m understanding Protestantism, Catholicism, and 
Judaism. 

From Many Lands, by I^uis Adamic. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940,350 pages, $3.50. 

Louis Adamic receives from thirty to forty letters a day, most of them 
from people he does not know "New Americans” for the most part, they 
fee] that somehow they know him. He answers their letters, learns their 
personal stones, and puts the best of them in his books And because he 
has articulated for thousands of immigrants and second-generation 
Americans the unique and often difficult relationships which they bear 
to a society prc<Iominantly Anglo-Saxon in its prejudices, Mr. Adamic 
has come to be ihcir chief spokesman. Their talcs have made his books, 


‘By William A Drown,) Elliot Ross, and Louis Finkclstem New York Devin Adair, 1940, 
24 1 pages, $2 00. 
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and his books, in lurii, have helped ihcm understand their America and 
tlieir lives. 

From hfany l^nds is Mr Adamic's most solid acconijdishment. It is 
worth a dozen btxiks by scholars on thc“ln.story of iinnngration"; indeed, 
Mr. Adaiuic's type of scholaiship is innnitcly more p.nnstaking and in 
many ways more valuable, for the facts arc |x*nsbal)lc and he has mined 
them lieforc it ^^'as too late, I'icc fioin the excessive suhjcctivc preoccupa¬ 
tion with Ills own adjustment lliai marks somncli of Mr. Adamic’s work, 
this book tells the stones of a dozen typical Americans. Jew, Finn, Mexi¬ 
can, Japanese, Greek, and others of diverse heritage. Thrcnigli all of them 
runs something of the same threiul.tiic common aspiiaiions that brought 
these people to the “new world," and the common pioblems which they 
face because of their alien backgioiiiuls--prohlcnis of language, racial 
self-conscioiisncss, intcimarn.igc, culiuial isolation, the search for roots 
in a strange land It is Mr. Adamic’s bclicEihat the lillis Island American 
has brought coiUnbuuons that arc being neglected in oiii icvcrence for 
his fellow citizen whose ancestors arrivc<! by w.iy of Plymouth Rock. 
Readers of this book will find much to agree with on this point. 

WJien Peoples Meet, cd. by Alain Locki and Rirnard f. Stern. 
New Yoik; Progressive Education As.sociaiion, 19^2, 756 pages, 
? 3 - 50 ' 

This study in race and culture contacts js a 750-pagc volume of excerpts 
from the writings of 76 authorities on the subject It is an invaluable book 
for those who desiie a source book of rcnclings and background material 
contained in the pages of one volume It is no hook for popular con¬ 
sumption, akhouglt many of the sections arc written in interesting and 
attractive style. 

Section headings of the book arc. i. Ciiltuic Contact and the Growth 
of Civilization; 2. Varieties of Culluic Conflicis; 3 The Ways of Dom¬ 
inant Peoples: The Vices of Power; ^ The Ways of Submerged Peoples 
Tactics of Survival and Counter-Assertion; 5 The Temporary Scene in 
Intercultural Relations 

This is a "musl" book for any sciioits student in the field of intcrcul- 
tural relations. 
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EDITORIAL 

The first world war ushered in the intelligence-testing movement 
which in turn directed attention to individual differences, ability 
grouping, and standardized testing in the various fields. At this mo¬ 
ment, any prediction concerning die contribution that the present 
war will make to education would be premature. The prevalence of 
a certain condition under a war economy should not lead one to 
believe that a similar condition will prevail at the cessation of hos¬ 
tilities. For example, the present war has highlighted the notable 
lack of skilled technicians to meet military and industrial demands. 
Yet several years ago, engineers, chemists, and other technical 
workers found themselves in the ranks of the unemployed. Is the 
demand for the training in this direction a temporary one or is it 
marking a turning point in American education? 

The school has become a central agency for the community. As 
evidence, we find that it was charged with the registration for the 
Selective Service system, the rationing of various commodities, and 
the solicitation of young farm aides This phase of the school pro¬ 
gram is definitely of an emergency nature. Whether these contacts 
with the community will be the beginning of a vital program of 
school participation in the solution of community problems remains 
to be seen. 

None will deny that the introduction of pre-induction and pre- 

Copynght 1943 by The Journal o£ Educational Sociology 
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flight couiscs and the dclcgnlion to the sclicwU of tasks connected 
with the various pliascs of wartime registration of manpower and 
rationing are evidences of Federal influence on local education. 
This is at present accepted uiKpicstioniiigly as jiart of an "all-out" 
war effort. What will the attitude he, should Federal direction be 
attempted when the emergency is over? 

The dropouts from schools at the age at which compulsory educa¬ 
tion ceases arc so numerous ns to inisc a very grave problem for die 
educator. For too long a time, we have liccn proceeding on the 
assumption that, by and large, students arc eager to obtain an educa¬ 
tion. True, educators liavc always admitted the existence of a few 
students who were waiting for that monaent wlicn they could sever 
all connections with school and all it stands for. They were not, 
however, aware of the prevalence of that sentiment. The fact that 
so many young people arc leaving school today docs not stem from 
a supreme patriotism that causes youth lo sacrifice clicnshccl goals 
of education. It is rather an indication that the lure of the pay en¬ 
velope is a more potent factor with these people than the urge for 
development of the Individual into the best type of being lie is 
capable of becoming. 

Apparently, the faith of professional educators in education as a 
basic necessity for life lias not been transmitted to the students or the 
community. Our assumption that the constant growth of education 
was an evidence of community-wide recognition of its inherent 
worth may have been wishful thinking on the part of educators. 
This is a serious challenge to the schools and calls for a reappraisal. 


I David Satlow 



THE WARTIME CURRICULUM' 

JOHN E. WADE 

What changes has wai made in the public schools? What is dif¬ 
ferent today from what it was befoic Pearl Harbor? What revisions 
have been made in school curricula and in school procedures? 

Notwithstanding numerous changes in our program and the 
urgent need foi making every pupil, every teacher, and every parent 
conscious of die challenge presented by die war, we are not neglect¬ 
ing the fundamentals or any of those subjects that constitute the 
education to whkli every American boy and girl is entitled. We are 
continuing as in. the past to tcacli those things that will have to be 
known for the building of the postwar world and for life in peace¬ 
time when victory has been won. 

From elementary school dirough high school there is a greater 
emphasis upon American history, American literature, and the 
American heritage for which the war is being fought. Our course 
of study in modern history has been revised so as to put greater stress 
upon the rise of democracy and to mculcate a love and respect for 
the American system of government and for the principles upon 
which this government is based. 

Shakespeare, Milton,Drydcn, and Bunyan; Longfellow, Whittier,, 
and Hawthorne are read in school today as always. Art is taught, 
music is taught, and the cardinal objectives of education are the 
same. The only change brought about by the war is to make all of 
us realize that these things constitute the very substance of the cul¬ 
ture we seek to preserve. 

The changes, differences, and revisions are found mostly in the 
high schools and affect largely the older children. 

What wc have done is to give a more practical orientation to 
subjects such as algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, and other 

^Rcprinlcd by permission from The Public and The Schools, Public Education Association 
Bulletin, November i^i\2 

]oh» E Wadg is Supcrinicndent of Sclitxjlj o£ Newt York Guy 
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sciences, "rhese arc the l)jckbonc of ihc pre-induction and pre-flight 
aviation courses. 

We recommend, for instance, diat if a hoy would become a navi¬ 
gator he ought to liave algebra, gcunieuy, pl:inc .ukI solid; trigo¬ 
nometry, mcclianical drawing, lopogiapliy, and navigation If lie 
looks forward to the ground cicw in aviation, he must have elemen¬ 
tary shopwork, mcclianical drawing, fundamentals of macliincs 
and of electricity, auto mechanics aeioiiautiLS and related mathe¬ 
matics. In either ease he would liavc, in addition, Knghsh, American 
history, health education, and so forth. 

For a girl who plans to become a nurse, the courses recommended 
include home nursing, biology, chemistry, nutrition, algebra or re¬ 
lated mathematics. In die ease of one preparing for dietetics, the 
program would embrace algebra and geometry, or related mathe¬ 
matics; biology, home economics, chemistry, and physics. 

Girls may prepare also for precision instrument work, clerical 
woik, and other war tasks. Boys may icccivc preliminary training 
for radio technician, meteorologist, pilot, or construction worker. 

The main thing diat the war has done is to bring home the fact 
that we live in a technical and mechanical age and that technical 
training and mechanical knowledge arc necessary whether tlic 
country is at war or at peace. At the same time the war has given 
an immediate and practical application to almost every subject in 
the curriculum. Students are applying their education ns they ac¬ 
quire it, and arc acquiring it as they apply it What they learn is 
put to almost instant use. What diey do is of educative value while 
they are doing it. 

An i8-year-old boy in high school is studying physics not sim¬ 
ply because he may need it for college entrance oi because .some 
time in the future he may find it of value. He is studying physics 
because he intends to enlist very shortly in the Army An Corps 
where knowledge of the stratification of atmosphere is something 
he must have. 
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In junior high school the 15-year-old girl is studying nutrition not 
with a view to becoming a dietitian at some later date but because 
she realizes from experience in her own home that the nutritive 
value of foods is something very important to know, especially dur¬ 
ing wartime when food is being rationed. But she sees quite clearly 
as she piocceds with her study that a knowledge of nutrition is im¬ 
portant in peacetime as well, and that here is a subject of very prac¬ 
tical value tiiat she might have regarded as “just another subject” 
had it not been for wartime rationing. Similarly our high-school 
student of physics secs the practical value his knowledge will have 
for him when the war is over 

Children in elementary school who learn arithmetic by figuring 
the cost of war stamp purchases and by making computations that 
have to do with their own Junior Red Cross contributions realize 
as never before that arithmetic plays a very real part in their daily 
lives. 

The elementary-school program has not been affected radically 
by the war but the children are participating in the war effort by 
helping in the salvage campaign, in the cultivation of victory gar¬ 
dens, the buying of stamps, in making things for the Red Cross, 
and in various other ways. 

In the junior high schools the teaching of mathematics, science, 
English, home economics, social studies, and industrial arts has been 
related to the war effort. 

Courses in vocational high schools such as maritime trades, avia¬ 
tion mechanics, and machine shop work for boys; nutrition, sew¬ 
ing, and nursing for girls are being taught from the standpoint of 
their function in carrying on the war. 

Our schools continue in their usual democratic fashion with full 
provision for individualized instruction and without any sugges¬ 
tion of the regimentation that characterizes schools in totalitarian 
countries. 

At all levels, what the war has done is to bring into sharper focus 
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the usable, working value, both during tlic present emergency and 
at all times, of the things we teach in school. 

The goal of education lias not been removed, but we must go 
through war to attain it. The ideals wUli which we strive to imbue 
our children arc the .same, but the war must be won to achieve these 
ideals. 


WAR AND HIGHUR KDUCATION 

I'HANCIS J. BROWN 

It is six months too early lo write this aruclc. By another fall we 
will know wliich of the varying innucnccs predominate. Then we 
will know whether our institutions of higher learning arc little 
more than training grounds (or the military and for technical in¬ 
dustrial skills or remain institutions of higher learning for which 
they were founclccl and by wliich they have contributed to peace 
and to war for more than two hundred years. 

On one statement there is complete agreement: cvci y college and 
university must and earnestly seeks to make its maximum contribu¬ 
tion to the total war effort. Beyond this statement of purpose there 
is no agreement. 

On the one liand are tliosc in both government and education 
who believe—and one cannot question the sincerity of their pur¬ 
pose—that for the period of the war higher education is “out for the 
duration" and concede only that such mininuiin technical and pro¬ 
fessional training as needed for maintaining military effectiveness 
can be justified. Their conclusions are based upon the picmise that 
if we lose the war we lose all. On the other are those, also both in 
education and government, who believe—and their motives are as 
sincere as the first—that there are basic values in higher education 


V'Tancis J. Bro/wn, Pcofcs&or of FxUicatlon ai New Yoik Unwersuy, <m k'av< muc.c Novem¬ 
ber 1939, IS Serving as Consiilianl for (lie Amcriinn Council on Fdiicaiion and as Fdiicalion 
Advisor to tlie Joint Army and Navy Coiiimittec on Welfare and Rctrcatifin 
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beyond those ot mere knowledge and technical skill that arc as es¬ 
sential as such skill and knowledge even in the successful promulga¬ 
tion of war. They accept tlic premise that while every ef?ort must be 
expended to win the war, it should be done at the least possible cost 
in materials, in men, and in human values; that unless we build 
these values into the lives of those who will be the leaders of the fu¬ 
ture, we will lose the war even though we may win the battles. 

Between these extremes—both conservatively stated—arc those 
who accept one or the other to a lesser degree and those who seek to 
find the even more difficult task of formulating policies and pro¬ 
cedures that reconcile the two positions—that will win the war and 
preserve the eventual peace. 

To some degree these differences are based upon belief in the pro¬ 
jected length of tlic war. If it can be lost in 1943 or won m 1943; no 
sacrifice is too great, because it is only a temporary interlude. If it is 
to be a long war, tlien die nation cannot afford to interrupt the basic 
values accruing through higher education. To an even greater de¬ 
gree, however, the wai has only brought mto sharp focus the age¬ 
long differences of judgment as to the relative values accruing from 
“general education” as contrasted with scientific knowledge and 
technical skills. 

Several specific effects of the war upon higher education arc ap¬ 
parent. The three most obvious are; decreasing enrollments, shifts 
in curricula, and contractual services to the armed forces and to 
industry. 

The first has been summarized by President Walters* and need 
not be repeated here. Two significant facts should be emphasized, 
however. One is that the decrease in enrollment of women students 
IS almost the same as that of the men, thus more seriously affecting 
teachers colleges than any other group. In my judgment this does 
not mean, as many would interpret it, that women value general 
education less, but rather that, under the bombardment of press and 

^Sc/iaol and Society, December 17, 1942 
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radio, they have been willing to forego the prolonged period o£ 
training for the immediate demands of industry. It is-vitally af¬ 
fected by the fact that the new types of employment now, and in 
tlic future, probably will pay liighcr salaries than the tiaditional 
professions for women—teaching, nursing, and social work—espe¬ 
cially in the light of the investment of over two to five years required 
in preparation. 

'file other fact is that many institutions had the largest freshman 
class ever enrolled and diat, for the nation as a whole, the losses were 
almost entirely m the upper years and especially in graduate pro¬ 
fessional schools. It is dilhcult to interpret this fact in any other way 
than that youth places high value upon college and university edu¬ 
cation and desires to procure all that is possible prior to tbc necessity 
of Its interruption by war service. 

The second obvious change is the shift in curricula. It is by and 
large of two types—the tclcscopingof courses or curricula by elimi¬ 
nating “noncsscntials for war” and by the development of courses 
pointed up directly to war service. In some institutions, this is little 
more than a regrouping and a shift of emphasis in existing courses. 
In odiers, it has meant the almost complete elimination of existing 
courses and the development of unit courses almost exclusively in 
die fields of science—in extreme eases, only those that have direct 
war application One university has broken down its regular and 
special courses into units of four weeks each in order tliat men or 
women leaving for war service may receive credit. Another has de¬ 
veloped a one-year “war program” made up of presumably impor¬ 
tant pre-induction information aimed to meet tlic needs of men who 
will be in the armed forces after one year of college. A considerable 
number of institutions have established “war colleges” i elating all 
courses dealing with war training. In some, the woi k may continue 
to the procurement of a degree, in others a ccrlificate of proficiency. 
In most instances, it is differentiated from die regular credit toward 
tile bachelor’s degree. 
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Paralleling changes in course content is the shift in majors and 
courses in student elections. Due to the emphasis of both industry 
and the military upon sciences, especially physics, and mathematics, 
few students continue to elect majors m social studies and the hu¬ 
manities. One institution reports that for the academic year 1939- 
1940 the departments of social science and of physical science were 
approximately equal. For this semester, die registration in the for¬ 
mer has decreased to less ilian 20 per cent of its 1939-1940 peak, 
while the physical sciences have increased 400 per cent. 

The result has been a dislocation of faculty loads or a shift of de¬ 
partments As early as the spring of 1941-1942 the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education suggested that faculty members, in the humanities 
especially, licgin studying mathematics or science in order to shift 
fields if the trend, then just beginning, continued. A large eastern 
institution sent out a questionnaire to all its faculty asking them to 
list courses they had had in college and even their hobby interests. 
These data, when tabulated on Hollerith cards, provided ready 
information on all possible fields to which a faculty member might 
be transferred. Several colleges and universities, independently or 
tlirough funds provided by the Engineering, Science, Manage¬ 
ment War Training Program, financed through tlie United States 
Office of Education, have established “refresher courses” in, elemen¬ 
tary science or a science for members of their own faculty. 

The third major effect of the war upon higher education is the 
acceptance of contracts with a division of the armed forces or with 
an industry to provide the specific service required for training. This 
varies all the way from the 2,000 sailors on one university campus for 
which the institution piovides only housing and “messing” to a 
unit in meteoiology which is entirely laboratory and instruction 
utilizing the physical facilities and the faculty of the institution In 
November 1942, moic than 150 colleges and universities had con¬ 
tracts with one or more of the divisions of the armed forces one 
university having more than 4,000 men in uniform on the campus 
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A recent development in this field is the program oE Curtiss 
Wright Corporation and a number of other industrial organiza¬ 
tions. Curtiss Wright is training 800 engineering cadettes in ten 
engineering sciiools. 'fhe women selected must now be in college, 
have completed one and a lialf years of work of college grade, and 
have had a basic course ui raailicmatics. 'fhey arc paid while in 
training and the institution is tcimbuisctl on a contract basis for 
board, room, and instruction. 

At the time diis is written, colleges and universities arc eagerly 
awaiting die issuance of the list of institutions selected for the Army 
Specialized and Navy Collegiate Training Programs. Through 
these programs more than 100,000 men wdl be continuously 
in uaining in college for specialized services in the armed forces. 
The Army program will probably be 12 months basic training, 
12 months advanced, and 3 mondis of highly specialized work with 
careful screening at frequent intervals to select those who will con¬ 
tinue to completion of the total training periotl/riieNavy program, 
equally selective and with similar "sciccning tests,” will probably 
be 18 montlis basic, 18 advanced. Whatever ilic number sent to the 
institutions, it will be only those required for the armed forces and 
will be only a small proportion of tliosc now in college. The needs 
of industry and of civilian life for technically and professionally 
trained persons must be met either by women and nonphysically 
qualified males or by continuing to grant occupadonal deferment 
for men in training and preparation for such fields. Many have ad¬ 
vocated an over-all corps putting all students under Federal subsidy, 
but such a plan does not appear likely of development. It is not nec¬ 
essary since men will continue in college granting only two things; 
the opportunity to attend and an assurance that tlicy can continue 
any one quarter or semester widiout interruption. 

Many other effects of the war might have been included such as 
the use of institutional laboratories for m ilitary research, the change 
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in student activities, and the difficult task of students in maintaining 
a sense of values in a world in which there is little sense of security. 

Higher education faces the most serious challenge m its history. 
Its record of service to the nation in peace and in war is unimpeach¬ 
able. It will continue to render such service. To do so, colleges and 
universities should earnestly seek to continue to be institutions 
of higher learning; to mist contracts that prohibit the full utiliza¬ 
tion of laboratory and instructional facilities; to bear continually in 
mind that tliey liave a vital responsibility for the regular college 
student—full time and part time; that research remains an essential 
service to the nation both for war and for peace; that there are basic 
and fundamental values tliat must be retained, built into the lives of 
the youth who will reconstruct the world along patterns instilled 
through education into tlie minds of these leaders of tomoirow. 

The tfail will be difficult; there will be many alluring bypaths. 
There is confusion and uncertainty among those in high places both 
m government and in education. But higher education will survive 
It will render maximum service during war It will perpetuate those 
cultural and human values even during the dark days of war and 
it will be these values upon which will rise the world of peace and 
of security when the crisis is over. 


THE IMPACT OF THE WAR UPON THE 
SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 

WILLIAM P. UHLER, JR. 

For twenty-five years the health and physical educators have 
been shouting the need for more attention to the problem of fitness. 


Wilhum P U/iler, /r , is Ashki.Uc in ITealih. Safety and Physical Ediicalion for the Kew 
Jersey State Department of Pubhe Instruction 
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It took a global wai to force tins matter to the aitciuioii of the gen¬ 
eral public. 

By far ibc greater poriion of rejections of ili.ifiecs l>y Selective Ser¬ 
vice boards in New Jersey liavc occuircd in aicas siiowing weak¬ 
nesses in our programs of hcalili service Ncfeciive eyes and teeth 
were the basis for over one thud <if all rejections. Many of these 
defects could have been [ircveiiicd and all hut a .small propoition 
could have iiecn corrected had we been willing to [)ay for die sci vice. 
ApproxiinateLy ten per cent of the rejections were for causes tiiat in 
many instances might have been corrected by adequate physical- 
education progiams. 

Attention confined to those icjccicd gives only n partial pic¬ 
ture. Consideration of the needs of those accepted for service also is 
needed. Study of these two gioups indicates rliaf 

1. There are wide-spread dietary ililiciencies ami that there is 
need for improved health instruction with strong emphasis upon 
nutrition 

2. School liealtU education tluougU licalih service (dental and 
visual in particular) should be greatly impiovcil and made available 
to alt, 

3. Physical-education progiams should be organized in every 
school in the nation wlicrc they do not ahc.uly exist, and existing 
programs should be intensified. 

The National Physical Fitness Progiam under the direction of 
Mr. John B. Kelly, Office of Civilian Defense, was the means of di¬ 
recting considerable attention to the need for action. Under his 
guidance progress was made and to him should be given credit for 
service rendered at much personal sacrifice. 

In the summer of 1942 it became apparent that m view of the 
national emergency there was need for a rcorgaiuzaiion of the sec¬ 
ondary-school curricula. Tlicrcforc, Dr, John W Stndcbakcr, Uni¬ 
ted States Commissioner of Hdiication, umlcr authority of Mi. Paul 
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V McNutt of the Federal Security Agency, called together a com¬ 
mission of prominent educators who met in Washington and or¬ 
ganized the High School Victory Corps The Corps includes as a 
requisite for membership participation in a physical-fitness pro¬ 
gram. A committee composed of representatives of the armed foices 
and of liealtli and physical educators was made responsible for 
evolving a program of physical fitness to serve as a guide for the 
schools of the nation. At the present time, the first of two bulletins 
outlining the activities has been made available to die public." The 
second bullelinj covering the field of health education, will probably 
be .ivailable soon 

SPECIFIC RESULTS UPON THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 

Health tnsti uction. Changes m this area are noticeable but so far 
have been neither radical noi extensive. There exists a greater ap¬ 
preciation of die need for more attention to this field, particularly 
as it relates to nutrition. In some few instances there has been a ten¬ 
dency to decrease the time devoted to health instruction in favor of 
die activity program. Obviously dais is a shortsighted policy, for 
physical fitness cannot result from activity alone It must be based 
upon a sound nutrition. Both health instruction and activity are 
needed. 

Health so vice. In view of the intensified physical activities the 
need for adequate health examinations becomes increasingly im¬ 
portant Lacking such protecuve measures, individuals may well 
experience hai m lather than good. Awareness of this fact is increas¬ 
ing. Difficulties will be experienced as more and more physicians 
are inducted into the armed forces and fewer are available for civil¬ 
ian service. To meet this situation study is being made of means by 
which the school teachers and nurses can relieve the physician of all 

^Fhysien] Piiriess Tfnoug/i Physical Education for the Victory Corps (Washington, D C 
Siiperinlcnclciu o{ Dociimciits, United States Government Printing Office, 1942), twenty- 
live cents 
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possible detail work ic.iviin^ him diosc essential services winch only 
the physician can rciulcr. More study is iuc<ic<l. 

While as yet little concrete progress in remedial efforts can be 
observed tlicrc is evidence of an intrcascd realization that more 
attention should be directed toward the correction of dental and 
visual defects, an<l of oihei Ivxlily tlcfecis iliai lessen physical 
efTicIcncy. 

Safely cduaition. 'I’lie need few manpower has focused consider¬ 
able attention upon the loss resulting from accidents. The fact that 
since Pearl I Iarl>or we have lost many more men through accidents 
than through the hazards of actual warfare has highlighted the 
need for increased efforts in accident prevention. The result has 
been a stiinuhition of safety education Thcic remains much still 
to be done, for preventable accidents continue to occur. 

Physical cdticaftou. Results m this area are more pronounccil and 
immediate than in any other part of the school hc.dth program. 
Realization that inadequate attention has been given to physical 
education has finally dawned upon the c<lucalional world. In the 
relatively few communities wlierc adequate time allotments and 
facilities for physical education have been provided it has been the 
result of interested school administrators, working with the physi¬ 
cal educators. On the whole, this has been the exception rather than 
the rule. Following the induction of men into the armed forces there 
were made public first the developmental lacks tliat were found to 
exist and) second, the improved conditions that followed a period of 
vigorous training. There arc three facts that have evolved and that 
seem to be incontrovertible. They are: 

1. In spite of all progress in the field of pliysicnl education the av¬ 
erage boy who graduated from our high schools was not sufficiently 
fit physically to meet the strains of military life. 

2, The job of producing physical fitness is of primary importance. 
It must be done, and it must be done without delay. Time is of the 
essence. 
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3. Physical fitness cannot be produced m the meager amounts of 
time that have customarily been allotted for this purpose. 

The need for intensification of physical education is generally 
accepted by both those withm this particular field and those in other 
branches of education. We have been forced to the conclusion tliat 
tiiosc aspects of physical education that are wholly or largely recrea¬ 
tional in type must^ under the present emergency situation, give way 
in favor of the more vigorous activities, particularly those com¬ 
petitive in type and involving body contact. In many high schools 
changes have been made to bring this about. Here and there we find 
obstacle courses completed in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the armed forces, or in the process of being constructed 
Other schools plan to furnish this equipment in the near future. We 
find classes in the gymnasiums going through strenuous “work¬ 
outs/’ running improvised indoor obstacle courses, and engaging 
in combatives. Classes arc being organized for teaching aquatic 
skills of the type that meet the approval of the military branches. 

School administrators are giving careful study to their curricula 
to adapt them to the present emergency. So far as the wHter can 
learn fioni personal observation or from reports received, no school 
has yet provided the one hour daily plus two hours after school 
recommended in the Victory Corps Manual. This remains an ob¬ 
jective still to be achieved. 

Insufficient time has passed to justify valid conclusions as to the 
results of those changes in tlie program that have been made. How¬ 
ever, the enthusiasm of the leaders and of those under their guid¬ 
ance give promise of a more rugged development in our youth. 

It would be unwise to omit special mention of the program for 
girls. Some few individuals shortsightedly tended toward giving 
increased offerings to the boys at the expense of the girls’ program. 
This practice fortunately has not become widespread A physically 
fit nation includes the girl as well as the boy. Millions of girls and 
women will be in the WAACs or the WAVES or similar organiza- 
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lions or in nulu’^try. 'i'licir nccils arc consulcrcd in the prograiw 
diat have Ikcii planned aiul their activities will progress parallel 
witli those for hoys. 

Milifnry fiainin^. Astonishing .is it may he, there li.is l>ccn rela¬ 
tively little call for ilic introihiction of military ir.iining in the 
schools. 'I'hosc advocating such action have liccn more vocal dian 
(lie by far greater miinhrr who rrali/c the fallacy of such action. The 
puhhciiy they liavc achieved li.is l>ccn out tif .ill proportion to their 
numbers. Rills calling for compulsory military training in liigK 
schools were iiurocluccd in tlic United States Oingrcss and in the 
legislatures of New Jersey and Pcnii.sylv.ania. They were defeated. 
Advices from lire War Department arc to the effect that the job of 
the school is to turn out pupils physic.illy fit ami that training in the 
specific skills of the .soldier can l)cst be left to the military. We have 
been advised tliat time t.iken from a fitness program and used for 
military iraining Ls a loss that c.annot he justified. A limited amount 
of time can legitimately he used foi training in marching and facing 
with emphasis upon response to command. With this as a founda¬ 
tion die individual can quickly .adjust JiiinscU to miht.iry require¬ 
ments when the lime comes. 

CONCLUSION 

Any appraisal of the impact of the war upon scliool health educa¬ 
tion at this time must of necessity he tentative. We arc still too close 
to our entry into the war. At tlic present moment we might be com¬ 
pared to a wave that has gadicrcd force and is just about to break. 
Upon the leaders in cducaton in general and in pliysical education 
in particular devolves tire responsibility of determining that this 
wave shall break with sufficient force to sweep away the mditoence 
and inertia tliat in the past have prevented adequate attention to the 
physical fitness of our nation. Let it never be said that we passed by 
the opportunity that is ours. 



THE NURSERY SCHOOL—A FOUNDATION STONE 
IN OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


ETHEL F. HUGGARD 

Our great war effort, which can be measured in many terms, is, 
so far as our littlest children are concerned, measurable in terms of 
womanpower. More and more women are going into industrial or 
related jobs. Many of these women are mothers of young children. 
It is easy to see how the care of these children creates a problem that 
must be solved not only for the children, but also for the mothers. 

The nursery school oUers a place where the working mother may 
leave her child in the full knowledge tliat he will be safe, well fed, 
and well attended for as many hours as she may need to be away 
from home. Not only does the nursery school provide for the physi¬ 
cal safety of the child, it also becomes a vital factor in the develop¬ 
ment of emotional stability in the little ones. These are hazardous 
days for children. Family life is changed, particularly in the homes 
of the working mothers. Fears are engendered. In the nursery 
school, the atmosphere and the activities are designed to develop 
relaxation and a feeling of safety. Like the safe embrace of a mother’s 
arms, the reassuring presence of the friendly nursery teacher has a 
quieting effect upon a child who might be frightened by a sudden 
alarm. The plays and games in which he takes part give the child a 
release from tensions. The quiet story or the music he listens to are 
reposeful. He "belongs.” He spends a restful, happy day in the 
nursery school. When his mother comes at night to take him home 
he IS not irritable. Mother and child have spent a day free from 
worry and they will enj'oy the remaining hours of the day together 
in a satisfying manner. 

Upon admission to a nursery school, each child is given a thor- 

Ethel F Htiggard, Assistant Supenntendent assigned to the Division of Elementary 
Schools of New York City, has been placed in charge of the program for the establishtncnt 
of nursery schools by the Board of EducaCioa 
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ough physical aiul incdicu) cxaniinaiion by a cjiialiiicd doctor. The 
mother is present, and the rlcKtor advises tlic motlicr on the state of 
die child’s health. Kvery day when the mother brings the child 
to die nursery school a registered nursc-icachci examines the child 
for signs of infection or comaginn. Such cluUlrcn arc isolated, taken 
home, or sent to die liospiial. Again, this is done in the presence of 
the mother wlio learns fiom these daily inspections a number of 
things about her child's health. Thus a ilcsiralilc and useful con¬ 
comitant learning occurs as die motlicr acquires training in child 
care. 

Another element in the health care of the cliild is nutrition. The 
child left at home may be fed at irregular hours; his food may be 
inadequate in kind, in preparation, and in quantity. The child in 
the nursery school receives the diet required by him as directed 
by the examining doctor and nurse. U is prepared under the direc¬ 
tion of a trained dietitian, and under sanitary conditions. It is given 
regularly. In the course of a day tlie nursery-school cliild will re¬ 
ceive fruit juice, milk, a lunclicon of strained hot vegetables, and a 
light pudding. This is often augmented with cod liver oil. If tlie 
child remains for an evening meal, a light supper is provided. Again 
the mother is advised as to the best diet for her child, and she is 
expected to coniinuc it during the hours when slie is at Iiomc with 
him. 

We must not fail to mention the training in good habits of health 
which is part of the nursery-school program. Attention is given to 
toileting, hand washing, brushing of teeth, hours of rest and play 
both indoors and outdoors. These practices become part of the daily 
routine, and little by little the habits are formed, to become part of 
the child's pattern of living. 

Educational growth is directed through plays and games, stories, 
and music. Toys, blocks, dolls, and other playthings aie provided 
for the children at the various age levels where they can be properly 
manipulated and enjoyed. Large blocks are utih^cd in creative play. 
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The sandbox is another place where activities of a creative nature 
can be carried on. There is day and finger paint and poster paper for 
those who wish to try them. Talents are often discovered and 
guided. There are songs to sing, music to listen to, and a rhythm 
band to play. Objects in the room are labeled with pictures so that 
vocabulary is increased and objects arc recognized. Each day pro¬ 
vides its little quota of learning, not as a planned educational goal, 
but as a concomitant of the activities engaged in during the pleasur¬ 
able nursery-school day. 

Some of the mistaken ideas commonly entertained about the 
nursery school are: that it is a simple school to set up, that it can 
exist wherever suitable space can be found, and that almost any 
woman with a little training and a love for children can direct one. 
The exact opposite of the above is true. The nursery school is a 
complex organization; it requires quarters adequate in size and 
which meet Board of Health or State requirements; and the nursery 
school teacher is a highly trained teacher with special qualifications. 

In establishing a nursery school, the hours for child care must be 
planned and they must be flexible They depend largely upon the 
working hours of the mothers whose children will be admitted. 
Whether a supper is to be served,or alight afternoon snack given, or 
other feeding arrangements made depends also upon the working 
hours of the mothers. The number of teachers engaged will be in 
terms of die number of hours per day that the nursery school will be 
open. The doctor's hours and the nurse-teacher’s hours must be 
considered. The whole matter of food must be explored. There is 
purchase, preparation, serving, and cleaning up. There is the prob¬ 
lem of the laundering of bibs, sheets, underthings, and the cleaning 
of blankets. The space devoted to the nursery school should include 
a playroom, a sleeping room, a toilet and washroom, and outdoor 
play space. TJie teachers should be college graduates trained in 
nursery-school procedures. The ideal is a trained nurse-teacher. 

The nursery school is expensive, but in terms of tlie service it gives, 
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It is not cosily. In icrju*; work houis saved for war industry by 
working inollicfs it juys for itself. In terms of the security, the 
health c.irc, and tlic emotional and cducaiiunal training of the little 
children of our working luoihcrs, u is a sound investment to be 
repaid over and over again in the pliysical and mental licalth of our 
children, These cliildrcn arc going to build our new world. That is 
why I call the nursery .scluxih a fouiulaiKiu stone in oiu national 
defense. 

CIVILIAN DEFF.NS!*: AS NONFORMAL EDUCATION 

DAN W. DOPSON 

As die war passed from defense to ofTcnsc, it was only natural for 
the civilian defense progiam to undergo .a change of em[)hasis. We 
soon learned how to cxtinguidi (ire bombs and liow to administer 
first aid, It was apparent as we went .ilong ih.it tlic dangers from 
these sources would decrease progressively and that dangers result¬ 
ing from a weakening of the home front would liecoinc greater 
factors. We began to realize that Americans were going to have to 
gird themselves Cor total war Tliij. luenni giving up conveniences 
and making sacrifices. If the morale of the public were to he main¬ 
tained, it meant that the people had to realize lli.u this was a people’s 
war, and that each person had to be taught the necessity of making 
sacrifices. It also meant that the people had to be taught how to 
adjust their lives to tliesc new demands 
The total community had to understand that a thousand babies 
who would die as a result of the change in dietary habits were the 
same casualties of the war as a thousand men killed on a battlefield. 
We had to understand tliat a thousand youth.s who become delin¬ 
quents as a result of tlie absence of control in the family—because of 
fathers being away from home in armed forces, oi mothers working 
in defense plants, or whatever—would be social cripples and much 

Dfin W. Dodson is Assistant Vrotessor ot I'thicilion .it llac Sclinol iif rdiicitir'n o{ New 

Votk Unwcrsity 
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harder to rehabjhtate after the war than a comparable number of 
physical cripples. Also, the dangers of epidemics resulting from 
Vitamin deficiency as a result of nutrition changes would become a 
greater threat to the community than the threat of enemy bombings. 
(Especially is this danger apparent when it is realized that in the 
last war we had more casualties from influenza than from front 
fighting, and that we face this possibility with a shortage of medical 
men left for civilian care.) 

The total community had to realize tliat its failure to salvage fat 
for explosives, scrap for steel production, and tin cans for tin salvage 
could result in the loss of life of its sons on fields of battle if by their 
negligence the flow of war material were impeded. And their re¬ 
fusal to provide continuously a flow of blood plasma might cost the 
lives of their own sons on some foreign field of battle. 

These and other problems, mcluding the necessity of sharing with 
our allies, arc problems which arc educational in nature, and para¬ 
mount in the present stage of the war effort. They involve reaching 
the lowliest household in the community as well as the highest. 
While the social-service need of the families at the lowest strata may 
be most important in terms of civilian suffering, it is equally im¬ 
portant to help tile upper strata understand why they should not 
hoard food or patronize a black market. 

Unhappily tliis phase of civilian defense is much more difficult 
than the earlier stage of protective services. We have little experience 
in mobilizing communities to carry on such programs of social 
welfare. The air-raid warden could blow a whistle to command a 
blackout, and public opinion would support him, but a positive pro¬ 
gram of providing adequate channels through which youthful be¬ 
havior can be directed into socially acceptable patterns instead of 
socially unacceptable ones is much more complicated. The explana¬ 
tion of point rationing so chat the people will wholeheartedly accept 
it and not be exploited through it is still another phase of the 
problem. 

To provide a channel tlirough which we can reach the total com- 
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munity, the civilian defense argani/>iUion iuis [projected what is 
locally known as the block service plan. 'I’liis npproacb envisions a 
volunteer block service leader for approximately every twenty fam. 
ilies The [unction o£ this person will be that o[ a liaison between 
the War Services Division of t!ic local civilian defense organization 
and the famdics. Of course, there will be zones, sectors, and other 
overhead leaders modeled somewhat on the order of the air-raid 
setup. This block service leader will be responsible foi 'mterpteting 
war-service programs such as point rationing to tlic people, he will 
advise as to where information can be obtained relating to any phase 
of consumer relations, lie will rectuif for the other volunteer serv¬ 
ices as the need arises, and will collect data for the governmental 
agencies concerning tlic well-being of the families lie represents. For 
instance, if delinquency seems to rise in any neighborhood he can, 
in collaboration with the other block service leaders of iiis zone, 
immediately collect pertinent data on die families of the neighbor¬ 
hood, and channel it back to the proper authorities. 

Obviously, this block service plan is a Gargantuan undertaking. 
In New York City alone it will email the rccrimment and training 
of approximately 100,000 people. The block training program must 
train the leaders to avoid the pitfalls as welt as to teach the content 
of the programs which they arc to interpret to the people. They will 
have no authority. They will command respect only as they serve 
thetr neighbors. They cannot be little people who always wanted to 
be big people, who will stick out their chesns and pose as govern¬ 
mental representatives. In the broadest sense they must understand 
that if democracy is to be preserved, the organization itself must be 
democratic from the top to the bottom Unless extreme care is used, 
minority groups within the community who arc already under pres¬ 
sure will resent this meddUng in their business and conceive of the 
block leader as a government gatdeiter. 

Most sociologists have their fingers crossed with respect to its suc¬ 
cess. The block plan as it has been used in the past has been primarily 
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to develop a community program which would defeat the political 
machines. This time it is being used as a political instrument. Many 
doubt if it can be democratic, since it is organised from the top 
down instead of from the neighborhoods up. Some are concerned 
locally because tlie civilian defense organization which was selected 
to develop die protective program inherited this essentially com¬ 
munity welfare program. 

Most of the prospective disadvantages, however, are canceled out 
by the prospective advantages. Block leader personnel will have a 
tremendous turnover until leaders are found who are acceptable to 
the people. As these block leaders discuss the problems related to 
their community and see the machinations of the political organiza¬ 
tion at the top, It is quite likely that opinion will crystallize and they 
will tlirow the politicians out, and develop a leadership that will put 
elementary principles of democracy into operation, and make the 
program succeed. 

The most challenging part of the program is perhaps its postwar 
implications. It is obvious that if the program succeeds it will do so 
because we are able to find people in every community who will 
speak the language of the people themselves This means that in 
every local neighborhood there will be developed a leadership that 
will remain as a residue when the war is over. It may provide the 
means through which we will solve many of the most chronic com¬ 
munity problems that have plagued us in the era which has passed. 

All in all, this group of civilian defense volunteers working to¬ 
gether, studying together, can become a powerful force. It has the 
possibility of welding us into a people’s front in a people’s war. It 
may develop such a sense of community responsibility that we will 
approach the peace witli a comparable sense of social responsibility 
for the whole world If it does, this nonformal program of education 
may go a long way toward keeping diis war from being a total 
social loss. If it succeeds, it may compensate in some small way for 
the blood being shed by our sons, fathers, and allies. 



IMPACT OP WAR ON T’llK SCHOOLS 


INfROmU UOK 

Toward tiic end of Octnbci as mxjii as sclux)! policies for the 
academic year l)C{;aii to ciystalr/c, die cihtor of this issue in con¬ 
sultation with the managing editor prcpaicd a questionnaire on the 
"Impact of the War on the Schools." The qvicstions dealt with 
the effect of the war on curriculum, enrollment, school services, 
school law, student morale, scliool routines, use of school buildings 
and facilities, teacher supply, teachers* duties, and school finance. 
In addition, questions calling for anticipalcxl and desired changes— 
both for the duration and postwar—wcic included. 

Copies of the questionnaire were forwarded to the active mem¬ 
bers of Rho Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, a professional fraternity in 
education. Scvcniy-ninc replies wcic received. One must be cautious 
in the predication of generalizations where the basis for such gen¬ 
eralization is so limited a number of responses. However, we can be 
reasonably justified in assuming that these figures arc fairly indica¬ 
tive of educational trends a year after Pearl Harbor. This assump¬ 
tion is justified when we consider die unusually good sampling that 
die responses represent. Those responding included teachers, 
teachcrs-in-chargc, assistant principals, heads of department, princi¬ 
pals, assistant superintendents, superintendents, psychologists, guid¬ 
ance directors, professors and deans, representing elementary, jun¬ 
ior, and senior high schools, colleges, and school systems, extending 
from Vermont to Texas and from Long Island to California, The 
respondents were associated with school registers ranging from 90 
to 20,000, with school staffs ranging from 12 u> 1,000. 

Responses to the several questions (except the one dealing with 
school law on which insufTicicnt data were received to warrant any 
generalization) were tabulated by the issue editor and forwarded to 
ten commentators whose analyses and interpretations follow. 
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I. EFFECT ON THE CURRICULUM 

STEPHEN J. WRIGHT 

IMPACT ON THE HIGH'SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

The curriculum of the high school appears, thus far, to have been more 
sensitive to the impact of war than cither the college or elementary school. 
From Table I, it can be seen that 94 courses have been added, of which 
73 or approximately 77 per cent have been of a mathematical or technical 
nature. I'he courses added represent some 28 Felds with, of course, some 
overlapping. Some of these courses, the preilight and navigation for 
example, are new to the high-schotJ curriculum and most of the others, 
prior to the war, were regarded as belonging largely to tfie vocational 
school. It can be seen also that mathematics, a subject which had been 
losing ground rather steadily since 1890, is now gaining ground. The 
fact that 33 schools were reported as offering preflight courses is, perhaps, 
the most ai resting feature indicated by the table. While aviation is ad¬ 
mittedly important and bids to become increasingly so, a question might 
be raised concerning the balance in course offerings This question in¬ 
volves the following considerations: 

r. In a majority of the schools, the pupil population is relatively evenly 
divided between boys and girls—factor which suggests a discrimination 
m favor of the boys. 

2. Indications are that large numbers of skilled and semiskilled work¬ 
ers of both sexes are and will be needed 

3. With the lowering of the draft age, many of the boys will enter 
branches of the armed services other than the Air Force. 

4. The extent to which the newly added courses contribute to the 
broader functions of the high school. 

Table I also shows that certain courses are being dropped—particularly 
in the foreign-language and social-studies areas. Some fifteen courses are 
included in these areas. At this point, however, it is, perhaps, too early to 
get an accurate indication of the trends, but at the time these data were 
assembled, it appears possible to infer at lea^ the general direction of the 
trends. Accordingly, then, the foreign languages, especially German, 

Sfep/jen f. Wright, holder of a General Education Board FelloH’ihip, is on leave from the 
Department of Education at ibe North Carolina College (Durham, N C ), pursuing gradu¬ 
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NASJES AND NUMBER OF COURSES REPflHTED ADDED OR DROPPED 
BY TIIE SCHOOLS 



Numt/r of 


Number of 

Cour/fi Added 

■SthwU 

Courut liropptJ 

SehooU 

Prelli^lH 

M 

None 

30 

ElccuiCRy aiul radio 

sa 

1 ssreign languages 

6 

Navti^aDoa 

K 

1 e.onumics 

2 

Pliyitcal education 

b 

l!conon)ic geography 

1 

Nuiriiion 

4 

I'roblciiit 0 / democracy 

3 

Mechanic.il lUawinj^ (fur 

1 


1 

Spanifh 

1 

IIit(tiry,imKlcni 

1 

Maclimai 

3 

SfKiology 

1 

DiiUibuiivc cducaiioii 

3 

Auioniobilc driving 

1 

Pan American culiurc 

3 

1 IcUntily, ckmemaiy 

1 

Matliematlci 

2 

(“arpentry, elemenUry 

I 

Mailicmattcj, ihop 

4 

Mrtaluork 

1 

Maihemaiics, refrcilier 

2 

Auioiiinbitc rnci.li3nics 

1 

Qtucprmt reading 

2 

('.bcinuUy 

1 

Maelune tliop (for gitU) 

4 



Welding 

1 



Junior engineering niailieniatic 

1 I 



rhoiography 

1 



Map making 

1 



Shop icicnee 

I 



Chcmisiry, general 

I 



I'hyiicr, general 

1 



Radio C^« typing 

1 



Typing 

1 



Office machines 

I 



Music, insirumental 

{ 



Transcription 

1 



Home and family living 

1 



Consumer education 

1 



First aid 

1 



World Ulcraiure 

1 



None 

8 



Total (added) 

X 12 

Tolal (dropped) 

5> 


French, and Latin, arc being dropped, but this apparent trend is being 
offset somewhat by additions in Spanish—which doubtless stems from 
our increased emphasis on the Good Neighbor Policy. Not all of the 
secondary schools, however, are following this trend. The secondary 
schools of Pasadena, it is reported, have introduced courses in Japanese, 
Kussian, military German, and Portuguese. Another striking feature 
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indicated in this table is that so far the majority of the high schools have 
not dropped aay courses. 

A large majority of the schools reporting have given the old courses 
special war emphases and the emphases given arc on whatever applica¬ 
tions these courses may have for prosecuting the war {see Table 11). The 
extent of the emphasis is, of course, difficult i£ not impossible to ascertain. 
A few examples will illustrate the nature of the emphasis. In chemistry, 
the emphasis is on plastics, synthetics, explosives, and gases; in mathe¬ 
matics, applications to navigaaon and aviation are stressed; in. science, 
the accent is on meteorology, photography, and radio 


Table II 


THE CHANGE OP EMPHASIS IN COURSES ON THE HIOH-SCHOOL LEVEL 


Name of Couree 
Mathematics 
Science 
Social studies 
Healtli education 
Shop 
Englisli 
Chemistry 
Biology 

Mechanical drawing 
Woodwork 
Homemaking 
First aid 

Business training 
Ail courses 

Total 


* Samples only 


WarUmphatts* Numbtr 

Aviation, navigation 27 

Radio, meteorology 26 

Meaning of democracy 12 

Commando training, etc. 11 

Riveting, metalwork 5 

More functional 4 

Gases, photography 3 

Flight problems 2 

More advanced 2 

War plane models 1 

Nutrition i 

More rigid t 

Correlation with military administration i 

Military and war 6 


t 02 


IMPACT ON THE ELEMENTARY- AND JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULA 

The elementary and junior high schools, having to deal more with the 
fundamentals and being further from participating directly in the war 
owing to the age of tlie pupils, have been less affected by the war as indi¬ 
cated by addition or elimination of any considerable number of courses. 
The elementary schools reported the addition of only four courses: physi¬ 
cal education, shop, domestic .science, and music—all subjects which 
most elementary schools had m some measure prior to the war, with the 
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jwssihlc except mil of shop. As ro rinphnsi^^ ihc course-? in ^co|fr{ipKyl>avt 
acccnicd majis with special reference in llie war veme s, while the social 
studies liavc tlirulcd sjKci.tl .utcntuin lf» stirU lu.ittcrs .is llic meaning of 
(Icmrxrrncy and tiirreiil events. One priiinpal reports ".i stronger empha¬ 
sis on niilit.int p.ilnoiisni." 

The junior liigh sduKih, as shmihl Ik* c\prcir<l, li.ivc apparently been 
alTrcicd rnorchy ilie w.ir than the clcincniary sthnols, hut ag.im tlicc/Tect 
has been losv.vrt! sjirti.il emphasis rather than m the .uhlmon or elimina¬ 
tion of courses. Scvcr.il sthocils have nchicil commando training to the 
courses in physical cdut.umn, while the shops :nc making model ah- 
plancs» and ll\c stKial studies* as in the elementary schools, ate stressing 
current events, active cuiycnship, awl the mennuxg of democracy. 

TUB IMPACI' OS lllGlIVat miCMlON 

The effect of wai on the college cuiriciilum has lircn (jiiilc marked, but 
jicrhaps not so marked as m the high-vcluxil curnculuin As shown in 
Table III, (j5 courses, rcjircsciumg iq fields, have hecn arUlcd, and all of 
the colleges reporting, except one, have added .u least one course in re¬ 
sponse to the demands of war. Il will he reserved ih.it llic correlation 
between the courses added on ihc iiigh-scluKil and college levels is rela¬ 
tively high. The ic'chnlc.d and sciciuinc courses, foi cvanijilc, predomi¬ 
nate, and, m terms of frccpicncy, tlic courses rcl.iting to aviation rank 
first on both levels; while courses relating to r.ulio and licnltli also rank 
near the top on both levels. Contrary to the situation existing on the 
high-school level, however, there is apparently moi c balance in the course 
offerings on the higher level. Oa die college level, appioxiniatcly i6 per 
cent of the additions arc directly related to aviattoa, whereas on the 
higb-school level die jicrccntagc reaches 3^. The dropj>iug of courses on 
the higher level was not so marked as on the higb-sebool level. Only one 
institution reported the elimination of courses, but, since the dr.ift age 
has been lowered, this situation will prob.ibly not obtain very long and 
is perhaps not repiesentativc now. One eastern State teachers college re¬ 
ported substituting mathematical analysis for the survey cour.se in Eng¬ 
lish literature as a requirement for all cntciing freshmen. 

With reference to emphasis on war applic.ation, the higher institutions 
follow a pattern almost identical with that observed on the high-scliool 
level—both as to subjects and nature of the emphasis (fee Table If). In 
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GOUESES ADDED ABOVE TLIE HIGH-SCHOOL LEVEL 


Courses Added 
Aeronautics 
Mathematics 
Health and safety 
Radio 
Science 
Meteorology 
Pre-inducHon 
Nutrition 
Physics 

War chemistry 
Economics of war 
Motor mechanics 
Photogiaphy 
Blueprint reading 
Spanish 
History of Asia 
Inter-American relations 
Industrial arts 
Personnel management 
None 


Number of Schools 

7 

6 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Total 


45 


addition to the courses added, eliminated, or changed in emphasis, an¬ 
other important cflect o£ war has been reflected in the crowding into the 
previously existing courses of a technical or scientific nature. Four large 
eastern institutions, for example, report heavy increases m engineering, 
physics, mathematics, technolt^y, and like subjects In the matter of 
prospective additions to the curriculum, one large eastern women’s col¬ 
lege has announced new courses to begin shordy, designed to tram men 
and women to decipher codes in French, Spanish, German, and Italian 
as well as other coinses in aerial photography and photogrammetry—all 
courses for war. 
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Sl'MMARY ANU (VINC.I.VSIUNS 

Aflcr only a year of war, ihc cfTccl*; on tlic ciirncuhim, cs{)ccially on 
ihc higIi*sclKK)l anil collc^'c levels have hem piniiouncccl 'I'licsc ciTccts 
have been rcnccicd more, tluis hir, 111 the .MldiiKin of new courses and 
new emplinsc5 in old court's th.m in ihr dr4)})|>iii}^ of courses. Aldiough 
the climmaiion of courses has, np[i.ircnily, |nsi l)c|;un, the early indica¬ 
tions arc toward the discontinuing of foreign l.ingu.igcs and die social 
studies, and die courses atldcd arc overwhelmingly of a vocational and 
technical natuic. The shift in class enrollment is toward die scientific- 
technical area rather than toward llie “culiura!” area, and the prospective 
additions to die curriculum ap^icar also to atigmciu (Ins trend. 

It would he illogical to expect die additum of large numhccs of courses 
in the scicnlilic-tcchnical area and d\c crowding of the ptcviously exist¬ 
ing courses in the same area wuhoiit signilicaiu repercussions in the 
functioning o£ the insiiluUon as a whole, Such changes must assume 
additions to the teaching staff, or sec dut the staff is sufl'icicntly versatile 
to "douhlc” in the new courses if they aic lo he taught cfTcctivcly, and, 
unless other suh)ccts arc dropiKrl in projuwuons lel.itivc to the additions, 
new teachers will have to be atUlcd—the versatility of tlic staff notwith¬ 
standing. The very nature of the new courses renders them more costly 
than many of the older, moic hookisU courses. 'riiesi f.ntors wouUl seem 
to make increased school appropri.Uions indispcnsalilc at a lime when 
school appropriations face drastic reductions. 

The past two decades m cducaiinn have been cliaracteri7cd hy great 
and increasing effort hy many educators, holding many and varied phi¬ 
losophies, to effect changes in the curriculum, but the war, in only one 
year, has been a more powerful catalytic agent. Yet the changes wrought 
bring into focus two significant issues: 

I. Can the interests of our youth and the effective prosecution of the 
war best be served by making the curriculum prcrlommanfly technical 
and scientific to the exclusion of other subjects and p.irticularly of the 
social studies? 

1 How permanent arc these changes? 

The effect of the extent to which the war has stiinulatcd greater clTi- 
cicncy in developing America's youth into ciu/.ens more useful both to 
themselves and to the social order is uicontrovcitihly good, but, when 
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profound changes are being wrought in our educational pattern, they 
should be meticulously examined for their intrinsic values and broad 
implications 


11 . EFFECT ON ENROLLMENT 

LESTER COSIES 

An inspection of Tabic IV wiM disclose a trend toward decreased en¬ 
rollment, the colleges and secondary schools bang most affected This is 
to be expected, since their students are of draft or employment age. Out 
of sixteen colleges responding, eleven (or 69 per cent) reported decreased 
enrollments; twenty-six out of forty-two secondary schools (or 62 per 
cent) disclosed decreases. For the elementary schools generally, “no ef¬ 
fect” on enrollment was attributed to the war. 

Secondary-school subjects with greatest increase included mathematics 
and sciences. Shop courses ranked second, while mechanical drawing and 
Spanish were third. Colleges revealed similar trends in the fields of 
mathematics and science. Slight increases were shown in engineering, 

Table IV 


EPFECT ON ENROLLMENT 


Level 

herease 

Decrease 

A^o Effect 

Total 

Elementary school 


I 

6 

7 

Junior high school 


I 

3 

4 

Senior high school 

8 


8 

42 

Kmdergarten-i2B* 

2 

3 

3 

8 

Higher education 

4 

11 

T 

16 

Conversion 

2 



2 

Total 

16 

42 

21 

79 


• ‘'Kinilergarten-T 2 D‘* refers to responses covering entire school systems, embracing boih 
clemciiwry and secondary education 


Lester James Cosier is a 
Junior-Senior High School 


teacher of General Science at the Bay Shore (Long Island) 
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drawing, and the induMrial ar?5. Some increases were sliown in practical 
atisonilir juinor-lugU siUrvoi Icvr!. I frnum.uy stho«>ls rcprulcd nolViing. 

Foreign languages rc{)rcscntcd twenty direr out of lliirly-four eases of 
decrease in cnrollinciu in x(KCific suhjCLis in the secondary schools. 
Among colleges, the soci.il studies showed giealcst curtailment; slight 
decreases were nole<l in other fields Junior higli sclioois reported small 
incrc.iscs m academic courses. 

Male enrollment showcil greatest decrease on the college level, with 
nine of die ten instituiions responding to this jdi.isc of the questionnaire 
reporting losses, TvvciUy-fivc of the tfuny'thrcc secondary schools listed 
decreased enrollment for Ixiys. Decreases on other levels were negligible. 

Female cnroDnicnts on college and secondary-school levels followed a 
similar pattern. Seven out of sixteen colleges answering showed losses 
while twelve of thirty secondary schools noted decreases. On other levels 
die losses were slight. 

Three of the sixteen colleges reported "no effect" on female cntollmeat 
as did sixteen of the thirty secondary schools. None of the colleges and 
only seven secondary schools rc[x>rlcd '*no cflect” upon their respective 
male registration. 

SUMMARY 

Great fluctuation of loial enrollment was noted on the college and 
secondary-school levels. Hmh colleges and sccond.iry schools showed 
greatest losses in male registrants. Similar losses were noted on these 
levels in female registrants. Hosvcvcr, female decreases were not as 
severe since three colleges and sixteen secondary schools reported their 
fcnralc registrations as not being a/Tcctcd. 

CONCLUSION 

Some indication of the emphasis upon the fields of mathematics and 
science for the duration, can he seen. The absence of heavy registration 
for general shop courses might indicate (i) a dc.uth of pic-induction 
courses in our smaller secondary schools and colleges or (2) that the 
date of survey preceded the general establishing of formal pic-Indiiction 
courses. Junior high schools, clemcniaiy schools, "cnlirc systems,” and 
conversions arc little affected as regards then cmollmerit and subject 
matter taught. 
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III. EFFECT ON SCHOOL SERVICES 

STEPPIEN G. RICH 

In all, seventy-one cases of additions to school services and t\venty-one 
cases of deletions o[ sucli services (partial or complete) have been re¬ 
ported. The fact that more is being required of the schools, in both 
quantity and variety of services, is the conspicuous meaning of this 
report. 

Eight cases (four in senior high school, four in college) were reported 
of establishment of an adulr-education program connected with the 
war. This is by far the largest number of cases reported for any change 
in school services Services of a noneducational sort (in the usual sense of 
that term) account for twenty of the seventy-one cases reported These 
include sale of war stamps, salvage, rationing, first-aid courses, identifica¬ 
tion. tags, etc, and are fairly evenly spread over the entire field from ele¬ 
mentary schools to colleges, 

The remarkable feature is tlic scattering of the additions over an im¬ 
mense variety of activities No less tlian thirty-four additions were listed. 
It IS clear that there is no uniformity in the demand made on the schools 
or the demands which are complied with 

The deletions are twenty in all, with thirteen m the high-school range 
and seven in colleges The elementary schools are hardly affected at 
all in this respect. Decreased bus service and extracurricular activities 
(including interschohstic competitions) are the only items reported by 
more than one person replying; and of these four reports of dropping of 
the extracurricular doings are at the top. Only sixteen different deletions 
are mentioned. 

The net effect is an impression that there is no clear understanding as 
to what should be added or what should be deleted to meet war condi¬ 
tions We are still m the experimental suige. Individualism of super¬ 
intendents and systems seems to run riot here One may suspect that 
the war is being used as an excuse to add or drop whatever those m com¬ 
mand of a school or system would long have liked to add or delete. 

This should not be considered either an evil or a pessimistic conclu¬ 
sion It merely points out tliat we sail have far to go in even understand¬ 
ing what school services do or do not contribute to the war effort It is a 
healthy sign of growth and of independent activity 

Slephen G Rtch has contributed to The foiirnal of Eiucattoml Saciology on various sub¬ 
jects, as well as being the editor of an Accident Prevention issue in 1937 
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IV. hi^M'C/l ON STUDhNT MOH/\U'> 

WiniAM tt. SFE 

Out of eleven junior lu^h m \<\ elemriuury «ho(il^, only two, one (tom 
each division, inatlc commrnt’i. 'I’hc clrmrnuiTy school comment states 
tliat vocational gunl.iiitr has l>rrn iniriKhKcd in die cigliili grade; the 
junior high school, that there is a luolilcni of .nlinsiing classes tocurricu 
lumcliangcs ami in .nhhuon there is emphasis <»n«harac ter development. 

Twenty two liigh schools re|><>rted an intrc.isctl cniph.isis and need for 
guidance. An ap[).ircnl defect is noted in the giii<l.iiuc [irogr.am, which 
must be cauticiticd against. Slccrmg pupils into obvious war occupations 

Taw.v V 


T-FFEcrr oi^ MimAi.F 


Uvel 

fmprAi ed 

KVd^^ing 



Coisl 

Elementary school 


I 



7 

Junior high school 

3 




4 

High schcxil 

27 

(, 

H 

I 

42 

Kindcrgartcn.ialJ 

7 




8 

Higher education 

It 




iG 

Conversion 

t 




2 

Total 

5a 

10 

12 

5 

79 


such as nursing and engineering maybe doing an injustice to those whom 
the guidance program is meant to help. Some means of keeping a control 
against an overpopulated nurse’s and engineer’s hclil m the future must 
be organized. The guidance director must not find an easy way out 
because it is true that the two mentioned fields are urgently needed in 
wartime. Instead he must realize that if a boy shows ability in mathe¬ 
matics, etc., not only must engineering be considered, hut also architec¬ 
ture, astronomy, teaching, and a long list of occup.ilions. It is to be 
hoped that the whole subject of guidance might ictcivc more serious 
attention both now and in the future, 

The special problems resulting from the war cl.iim our particular at¬ 
tention. The responses of the clcmcnlary and junioi higli schools do not 

IV'i/liffm H, See u a leacher at ihe Queens Vocaiional Iligli Stliool, I.onjj Isl.in<) City 
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indicate any serious problems resulting from the war. The junior high 
schools made no comments; one elementary school mentioned two: 

I Training pupils to use tools 

2. Training pupils to cat hot dishes daily 

In contrast, the high schools mention important and pressing problems. 
Falling registers arc mentioned by nine schools This is caused by pupils 
dropping out of school in order to secure jobs. Unfortunately, no men¬ 
tion IS made of the age of the pupils, their I.Q ratings, or their economic 
backgrounds. Eight schools mention the problem of the desire to enlist. 
Since the Selective Service Act has been amended to include the teen-age 
group, that problem has been taken out of the hands of the high school. 

A far more important problem mentioned by eight schools is that of 
uncertainty and anxiety among older boys who arc giving up planning 
for the future. The democratic countries arrayed against the dictator¬ 
ships must evolve a program of certainty and faith in the future, or else 
the winning of the war will be a hollow victory. Perhaps wartime is the 
most important time for a nation to emphasize its cultural heritage, the 
great accomplishments of all humanity, so that the boys may be imbued 
wuh the great desire to help win the war and to “stick around" during 
the peace to see that the methods of honorable sharing among nations be 
enforced We have a great heritage; it is the school’s job to bring it be¬ 
fore the pupils. The war is an unpleasant interruption in the onward 
march o£ humanity’s progress toward higher standards of living 

To a lessei degree, the following special problems were enumerated t 

I. Increased absence and lateness 

a Excusing students because of afterschool work 

3. Indifference on the part of students 
Parents tired; see effects on children 

5. Afterschool detention imposbible because of afierschool employment 

6. Fewer average students; some more conscientious, others much less 

7 Transportation problem 

These problems would be far less in evidence if the schools made a more 
determined attempt to teach the boys and girls that “these arc the things 
we are fighting for ” It is not the business of the school to engage in the 
fighting, but it is the business of the school to hold before the nation the 
lessons of the past, to inspire the present; and to dare to dream of the 
future. 

Some means should be found, whether it be done by the schools or by 
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some cooperating agency, to tare for the cluldrcn of war-iiuliistry work¬ 
ing parents. 't'Uc htek of juircntal has incrc.oicd the disaplmc 

prolileins at school. It v.ouhl seem that this pruhlcm can be approached 
from two clireciioiis • (i) fuimliic agencies helping the home and (2) by 
the school doing its true j<>l> (and llic joli it is best cpialdicd to do) of 
teaching and inspiring with ninth less eniphasis on the projiagandizmg 
and training m war. 

Table V iiulicaics that lifiy-iwo scIxMiis report .111 irupiovcd student 
morale. Yet from the speual proUlcms nientumcil, more than ten schools 
must be siifTcring a weakening morale of winch they may not be aware 
How do we test die slate of the student’s morale? Is it by Ins excitement 
in. tile competitive buying of w.ii slamps^ Is it by die .imoimt of sciap 
collected? Is It by his iioasting of svhai he'll do 10 die enemy when he 
gets there'* Is it by the many outward signs of cvcitcment and natural 
adolescent exuberance? Or shall we besc test stu<lcni morale by the quiet 
determination in the mind and eye and hand of the snidcnt^ C'an we not 
best test student morale liy the improved aitciul.incf rccoid, the elimina¬ 
tion of tardiness, the improved quality of work? 

V. 1‘FI'IiCT ON vSCIlOOL HOU'riNF.S 

7 units lairu 

The war has had very Utile effect upon the prcvnilmg louiincs m the 
school That is apparent m the elemental y schools, and becomes more 
obvious as one progresses to higher education Three of the seven elemen¬ 
tary schools reporting mention “no elTcct.'* Two of liu’ eight kindcr- 
garteii-i^R schools make the same repent Six scUchiIs in higher educa¬ 
tion reported no changes whatever, whereas one reported only a slight 
disruption of routine. The reports indicate, however, th.it the war has 
had a greater effect upon assemblies than upon any other routine. Such 
is especially the ease of the high schools, twenty-one of which reported a 
greater emphasis upon patrioiic assemblies The clcinciitary schools like¬ 
wise report an increasing stress upon patriotic ns well as luimoroiis assem- 
biles as morale builders. Only one school mentions curtailed emphasis, 
due to the fact that the assembly hall is located m the upjicr stoi y of the 
suucuire, a vulnerable location. Among die miscellaneous items reported 


Jiihns Loeb is a icaclicr oE Socml Stucliei at James Monroe Iligli Scliool in New York Ciiy 
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by the high schools are increased homeroom activities and fewer student 
parades 

In higher education, assembhes are influenced by a stress on the discus¬ 
sion of war and postwar themes In general, conversion schools are the 
least affected of all, since diey normally had but a minimum of routine, 
and no assemblies whatever 


NEW ROUTINES 

Eveiy school reporting on this question mentions the initiation of 
some new routine. All schools have inaugurated air-raid drills. This is 
to be expected, as it is a governmental requirement. A more detailed 
study of air-raid drills would show their effect upon the length of the 
recitation period, and upon the recitation itself. 

Schools are required to distribute identification tags to the students. 
However, only one school mentioned “tag distribution” as a new routine. 
Those who failed to mention it probably did so due to a feeling of its 
commonplaceness One junior high school reports a physical-education 
Victory Corps, and another, a Junior Red Cross. 

The high schools show a greater general effect of the war upon new 
routines There, the physical-education departments have organized 
physical toughening and first-aid courses. Additional activities in the 
high schools are the sale of war bonds, civihan defense activities, scrap 
drives, homcmakmg courses, and special guard services. Such activities 
are possible due to the higher ages of many of the students, particularly 
in the upper classes. 

An increase of war industries in several districts, with a resulting strain 
upon existing transportation facilities, has had its effect upon the hours 
of five of the schools reporting, since the school hours were changed m 
order to stagger the transportauon load. 

The colleges have initiated activities similar to those of the secondary 
schools with the additional activities of inspecting for fire hazards and 
school “sings “ Although one college reports “model airplane building,” 
it IS not to be assumed that this is exceptional, since many high schools 
and even junior high schools are doing the same. 

Of the two conversion schools reporting, one states that it holds its 
air-raid drills and adheres to dimout regulations, whereas the other is 
so busy producing needed manpower that it has not had an air-raid drill, 
and reports that it has no time for assemblies 
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Af^TttUR, lIUbU&ON 

Vsff by students, Tlic nii[MCt of war has caused die greatesL change m 
llie use oC high-school faciliiics, as compared wuh (»dici levels of educa¬ 
tion. Twelve high schoolsi rc[>ort an increased use hy siudcnts while 
eleven others arc now usc<l less. In only foiiricrii of the llnny-five re¬ 
porting high schools has there been no ch.inge in use of school facilities. 


Tadib VI 


FIPECT ON Tllh 

USE III* SCIICJOE lA(aLiUi-.S IlY STUDENTS 


Uvet 

Imrtatt 

DffTtate 

No < hiinge 

No Djia 

rofal 

Elementary school 

3 

3 

\ 


7 

Junior higli school 

2 


2 


4 

High school 

12 

11 

12 

7 

42 

Kindergartcn-iaU 

I 


6 

t 

8 

Higher education 

5 

7 

4 


16 

Conversion 

I 

1 



2 

Totals 

24 

22 

25 

8 

79 


A similar situation is to be found in the liighcr education level Only in 
four of sixteen reporting iiisLituiions of higher learning has there been 
no change. A simple explanation is readily found for decreased use of 
school facilities in the high school and in institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion; namely, the fact that ii is from these instiuiiions that our army is 
being recruited. Increase in use, on the otlicr hand, can he explained on 
the basis of recognition both by tlic school authorities aiul by the com¬ 
munity that further study will help both the individual and the group. 
In many instances, the school has become the conimuniiy center 
Use by comnuimty. There has been a tremendous increase m use of 
school facilities by the commumiy. Of sixty-six schools icportiiig, forty- 
Eve indicate increased use, Only fourteen show no change. Tlic greatest 
decrease (live) is shown by the high school. 

Additional sessions Of scvciity-'iix scIukiIs rcpouing, thirty-nine show 
an increase m sessions while thirty-seven show n tlccicasc. 'Ecii schools 

Arthur Hu^hson has been a principal of New York City schools since IQ28 
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report that they are running on a twenty-four-hour schedule It would be 
interesting to know why thirty-seven schools show a decrease in the num¬ 
ber of sessions. Could it be the result of loss of students to the Army, 
Navy, etc.? 

Mirneographtng, textbooks, and supplies. Here there is a definite re¬ 
duction m use due to the war impact because of "freezing,” shortage, 
conservation, etc —this in spite of the fact that there has been an increased 
demand for mimeographing rationing notices, air-raid precautions, etc. 
This would indicate a curtailment of traditional or standard types of 
mimeographing. 

In general, the trend 111 textbooks follows the trend in supplies While 
a great many new textbooks arc being ordered for understanding the war 

Tadle VII 


EFFECT ON THE USE OF SCHOOL FACILITIES BY THE COMMUNITY 


Level 

Inereatc 

Decrease 

No Change 

No Data 

Total 

Elementary school 


I 

1 

I 

7 

Junior high school 

4 




4 

High school 

21 

5 

1 

9 

42 

Kmdcrgartcn-iaB 

5 

i 

2 


8 

Higher education 

10 


3 

3 

16 

Conversion 

I 


I 


2 

Totals 

45 

7 

14 

13 

79 


Table 

VIII 





ADDITIONAL SESSIONS RESULTING FROM THE WAR 


Level 

Elementary school 

Yes* 

No 

7 

No Data 

Total 

7 

Junior high school 

I 

3 


4 

High school 

25 

17 


42 

Kindergarten—12B 

a 

5 

I 

8 

Higher education 

9 

6 

1 

16 

Conversion 

2 



2 

Totals 

39 

38 

a 

79 


* 2.j-hour-sclicdulc reported by lo schools 
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crtorl, for prc'inilucuon lra»\iUg, etc., fewer lexis of ihc standard lype arc 
now available iji the scluKih rc|>ortint{. 

a>Kci t»siONS 

The tbla presented in Tables VI, VII, VIU, and the sltuly of mimeo¬ 
graph inatcnah, tcvihooks, ami supplies imlic.Uo (hTiniicly that the war 
impact has been (ck by our cilueatioiul system at every level. Uach area, 
from kindergaTtcn to ihc umversiiy, has been .ifTcctcd. Generally, in¬ 
creased demands have been made by the conununiiy upon these institu- 
nons in an “all-out" cflort to aid the war. Wlicrcvcr a loss of normal 
activity IS cvidciKcd (as m bigh scbwl, etc ) it, too, is due to war de¬ 
mands, eitlicr in the form of materials or in the form of inaiipower. 


VII. EFFECT ON TI-AC:iII-Il SUPPLY 

IKA M. KUN^ 

Early witliclrawals for service in the armed forces was heaviest m the 
secondary and college levels as the percentage of men in these areas is 
higher. Male leaclicrs on the cicmcmary level are not numerous and 
withdrawals for either types of service is mconscqucniial. As ihe accelera¬ 
tion of enlistments of women in the three service organi 7 aiions has in¬ 
creased since November 1942 analysis of tlicsc data docs not represent 
the situation today. 

Tadue IX 


PROBLEM or TPACUPns BFINO CAILPH TO Mil ITARY SFRVICP 


Uvel 

No Fffec/ 

Jtlighl 

Wrioiis 

lotal 

Elementary school 

4 



7 

Junior high school 


3 

I 

4 

High school 

5 

24 


42 

Kindergarten-nB 


5 


8 

Higher education 


<) 

■1 

16 

Conversion 

I 


I 

2 

Total 

16 

41 

1'} 

79 


Ira M Kline i$ Assislnnt Prolcjsor ot Pdiicniion ami iJircclnr of llic Ikircan of Appoint- 
menis at the School of Educaiion of New York UiiivcriUy 
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Table X 


PROBLEM OF TEACHERS BEING TAKEN UP BY INDUSTRY 


Level 

No Effect 

Slight 

Serious 

Total 

Elementary school 

5 

2 


7 

Junior high school 

2 

2 


4 

High scliool 

17 

20 

5 

42 

Kmdergarten-izB 

4 

4 


8 

Higher education 

10 

5 

I 

16 

Conversion 

I 

I 


2 

Total 

39 

34 

6 

79 


The withdrawal of teachers for employment m industry falls most 
heavily at the secondary-school level. This withdrawal is likewise accel¬ 
erated as the intensity of war eiJort rises and demand for manpower and 
material increases. Demand for manpower has been nationwide but more 
vigorous in and around industrial areas Industrial needs draw most 
heavily from teachers of mathematics, science, and vocational fields The 
relatively high income of both men and women in industry under war 
production lures teachers from schools, especially in low salary areas The 
temporary character of industrial employment in a war crisis does not 
rcstiain or retard transfer. The degree to which teachers generally have 
been underpaid is now being recognized by those served by these teachers 
It IS now obvious that the supply of qualified teachers is not inexhaustible. 

The gravity of the problem of replacement is not adequately repre- 

Tadle XI 


PROBLEM OF REPLACEMENT OF TEACHERS 


Uvel 

None 

Slight 

Serious 

Total 

Elementary school 

3 

3 

I 

7 

Junior high school 


2 

2 

4 

High school 

3 

20 

19 

42 

Kindergarten-izB 

I 

2 

5 

8 

Higher education 

5 

7 

4 

16 

Conversion 

I 


I 

1 

Total 

13 

34 

3^ 

79 
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scnted Jii Tabic XI. Available unemployed teachers have already been 
absorbed and ibe acute shortJj»c of ic.tcliing personnel which several 
montlis ago was coiisiilcrcd a myth has now been accepted as an 
actuality. 

Tlic adapiaiion of teachers lo the serious conditions arising from 
withdrawals and the induction of large numbers of [icrsons not prcvi- 


Tabu; XU 


pRonLFvr 

Ol' ADABfArlON Ol' irAOUl RS 


Leof} 

None 

slight 

Seriouf 

Tofa] 

Elementary school 

2 

5 


1 

Junior high school 


A 


4 

High school 

J\ 


8 

42 

Kindcrgarten~iiH 

1 

‘i 


8 

Higher education 


1 

2 

16 

Conversion 


1 

I 

2 

Total 

2^ 

42 

M 

79 


ously engaged regularly as ic«ichcrs is diflicuk and in.iy seriously impair 
the cfiicicncy of education on all levels. 

The survey reveals retraining and out-of-hcense teaching as the two 
outstanding methods of meeting the problem. These, however, may re¬ 
sult in serious impaumciU of the qiuUty of instruction Tlie retraining 
of teachers under pressure as to lime and extent cannot ensiiic a satisfac¬ 
tory standard of leaching service. 

Out-of-Ucense teaching may become actually vicious in its effect upon 
the standards for certification and quality of service No brief for existing 
standards of certification should be assumed; liowcvcr, there are stand¬ 
ards The development of existing standards represents an upward trend 
in kind, quality, and extent of preparation and has resulted in teachers 
whose teaching services have improved. Any expediency resorted to in 
keeping schools staffed during this or any other crisis should not destroy 
or impair existing standards. 

The use of substitute teachers to occupy positions that should be filled 
by full-time teachers is also vicious. As. a reheC to the salary item of school 
budgets, it cannot be justified It deprives teachers of the income and 
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reward to which they aic entitled, makes them mindful of their insecu¬ 
rity, deprives them of the ultimate benefits of retirement annuities, and 
limits tiie satisfaction and cn)oyment to which teachers worthy of the 
name are entitled. 

No considerable number of retired teachers will return to classrooms 
even if picscnt restrictions on their employment be removed 

We need to be zealous in our efforts to keep our education program at 
the highest possible level of efiiciency for the duration. Postwar adjust¬ 
ments should be of less concern at this stage. 

Vin DEMANDS MADE ON TIME OF TEACHERS 

DOUGLAS G. GRAPFLIN 

Intraschool duties added The most frequently mentioned additional 
intraschool duty of teachers was an increased load of pupils and/or 
classes. Only fifty per cciii of those replying listed this heavier load specifi¬ 
cally, another twenty-five per cent replying in generalities which could be 
construed to mean added work, sudi as, “many more,” “yes.” 

Following increased load, in order of decreasing frequency, came war 
stamp and scrap drives, additional guidance activities, air-raid drill re¬ 
sponsibilities, and first-aid teaching. 

These replies confirm what one would have guessed would be the 
additional responsibilities of teacher.s m wartime If there is any surpris¬ 
ing reply it is the one that indicates that schools have so early recognized 
the need for added guidance on the part of young people in wartime. 
This IS encouraging 

Extiaschool duties added About fifty per cent of the schools replying 
listed rationing as an added demand on the teacher’s out-of-school-hours 
time. Even allowing for the fact that a few' of the replies were from pri¬ 
vate schools and colleges it is significant to note that not all teachers have 
rationing responsibilities 

The other frequently mentioned demands on the time of school 
teachers’ afterscliool hours were such as any member of the community 
might expect: participation in the civilian defense piogram (plane spot¬ 
ters, auxiliary firemen, air-raid wardens, etc ) and Red Cross activities/ 
A few, SIX out of eighty, mentioned teaching courses for the civilian de- 


Douglas G Otafjlin is principal of the Chappaqua (New York) Public Schools 
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fcnsc .uitlutriuc-, and ion per cent replied dial ilicre were no additional 
dcinands upon ihcir nut-of-schnnl nine. 


IX ON SCHOOL MNANCl- 


ANTiioNv 11 nni Hif) 

Ot ihc total nunihrr of stlumls lepnrnn^, -'•) jh \ tent show an increase 
111 budget; 20 pci cent show a decrease; .{■; pei t< ni sluiw no elTccl, wliilc 
the remaining iH per cem make no report on tins item As for teachers' 
salaries, 2 <) |)cr cent show an increase; i per cent {only one school) shows 
a decrease; 6i [icr cent sUosv no crtect, and o P'-**' cent make no report 
The percentages arc, of course, greatly iiiflucnce^l by the percentages of 

Tawi Xlll 


Let ef 

Elementary scIkkiI 
Junior high school 
Senior high school 
Kinclcrgarten-iaR 
Higher education 
Conversion 

Total 


Ttim uu iW’iH.rr 

Irirtiur Urt rciJK ' 

1 

2 

14 II 

^ I 

2 ^ i(y 


l (fell IKiiii/, Tolol 

\ % 7 

I I 4 

1 ; 4 42 

^ 8 
(> 4 16 

2 2 

?6 14 79 


the senior high schools, since the killer tonsliuitcd over half, S3 
of the total number of schools reporting. 

It would seem that llie increase in hiulgci, 29 [X’l cent, corrcsjionds to 
the increase in salai y, 29 per cent However, a glance at Tallies XIII and 
XIV will reveal that these increases do not correspond school for school 
While there is a decrease ni budget in an per cent of the eases, the de¬ 
crease m teachers' salaries is negligible Thus, tlic increase or maintenance 
of salaries has of necessity been at tbc b.\cnbce of olhei cducati<»na\ items. 

The percentage of cases of increase in budgci is pisi iihoiit ofTset by the 
percentage of decreases In fact, iheic is no noticeable vai lalion between 
increase, decrease, and no effect—20 |)cr cent, 20 jici cent, ^53 per cent 


Anthony J Ferrenn is a lencher in ihe New York City schools 
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Hcncc, \vc cannot attiibute either the mciease or decrease in budget as 
an effect of tJic war. It seems that all we can say is that in some cases there 
has been an increase, m others a decrease following the declaration of 
war. Perhaps, these would be the same without a war. 


Table XIV 


m-ECT ON teachers’ salaries 


Level 

Elementary school 
Junior high school 
Senioi high school 
Kindcrgarten-iaB 
Higher education 
Conversion 


Increase Decrease 
I 

11 

5 

5 I 

I 


Ho Effect Blati\ 

6 

3 I 

29 2 

3 

7 3 


Total 

7 
4 
42 

8 
16 
2 


lotal 


23 I 48 7 79 


Tlic numerous comments made by die respondents show a concerted 
agreement that budgets, and with them salaries, must be increased 

" . teachers must be paid more ” 

“ .. Wehopetohavereasonableincrcasessoon.” 

. An increase in budget is urgently needed ” 

“ . It IS hoped that some adjustment will be made for increased living 

costs ’’ 

“ . increase being considered.” 

Almost all commented along this line. 

We should compare the rather haphazard budgetary conditions repre¬ 
sented in the tables with the situation in England. In that country, after 
years of war, in spite of the many pressing wartime needs, it was deemed 
both prudent and expedient actually to increase, systematically, thebudget 
for education 

The social and practical value of maximum educational provision has 
long since ceased to lie a debatable issue There is danger, though, that in 
the immediate ciisis the exigencies of the moment may leave us no other 
course than to accept and yield to the patently justifiable demands for 
further economics in education In the present upheaval, it is essential 
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that llic financial structure of education remains secure We arc en¬ 
gaged in a dcaiii sirugglc to preserve (IcmoLratic gnvcrnincni An ade¬ 
quately financed pulilic education is llic comerstone of iliat democratic 
government. 


X I'H'hC'i'S ON TKAOIII'RV OU'lI.OOKvS 

NOIlMAN K. IlttM 

CIIANCW ANTICIPATI 1>—1 OR Till lUms'llON 

FiCty-fivc per cent nC those answering the questionnaire anticipated a 
significant change in emphasis for die duration of the wai from a formal, 
academic tyj>c of cducatum to one of a mure practical or functional nature. 
This change was characterised in many ddTciciu tvays. Some of the de¬ 
scriptive phrases follow, “a ivwirc fuuciioiuil use of the schools with less 
emphasis on the cultuial,” "increased .uiciuion to vocational education," 
"shiCe £rou\ academic to manual alnluics," "prule in the ahday to do " 
"n more realistic curriculum," "less distinction hciwcen llic academic and 
vocational high scIukiU." The adjectives "icchmcah" "mechanical" and 
"mclusirial" were frequently used. Repeated menuon w.is made of a 
greater emphasis on and interest in courses m science aiul mathematics 
Conversely, several pcr.sons reported an aiiiicipaicil lessening of interest 
in the more purely academic suli|ccis, particulaily languages. 

Fifteen pci cent of those replying anticipated ;i loss of (jualificd teachers, 
particulaily in the technical fields, llioiigh reference was also made to the 
migration expected from poorer paying communities to lliosc able to offer 
better salaries Nine per cent expected to lose students to industries 
The remaining answers indicated a wide variety of expected changes 
so different in nature as to prevent grouping. ! 50 mc of the more interest¬ 
ing follow: "increased community service" (5),' "reduced revenue" (3), 
"more activities and duties for teachers” (3), “an accelerated program” 
(2), "lowering of tlic age when students might work in industries" (2), 
“greater emphasis on patriotism" (2), "iiuisciy schools for children of 
working mothers" (2), "increase in part-time work of sliidcnts" (2), 

^ Numbers m pnrembesis indicUe trcqiicncy of mcnlion No number irubc.uei only one such 
reply 


Kloman R. Hunt is principal of the Royle School of iJaricn, Conn 
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“increased juvenile delinquencies ” “increased guidance and self-govern¬ 
ment:,” ‘‘shortening of the school clay or year,” “pupils and teachers more 
serious,” “laxness in relation to standards,** “an opening up of new, ex¬ 
perimental ideas in the building of curriculum,” “a more questioning 
attitude of mind on the part of educators and of the public generally,” 

POSTWAR CHANGF^ ANTICIPATED 

Forty-two per cent of those answering believed that the change from 
an academic to a more immediately practical program would be con¬ 
tinued after the war. This reaction was indicated by such expressions as 
“pragmatic subject matter with vocational emphasis,” “greater flexibility 
in the whole educational establishment,” “streamlining the curricula by 
eliminating courses that have been retained because of tradition," “em¬ 
phasis on those fundamentals necessary for economic self-sufficiency,” 
“more trade work,” “get away from the white-collar idea,” "from classical 
to practical,” "the old academic high school will never return,” “educa¬ 
tion for Jiving,” “duration changes will be made permanent.” Frequently 
those who believed that education would become more realistic, to the 
extent that it would relate more directly to the manifold activities in¬ 
volved in making a bving, believed also that the school would be required 
to assume even greatei responsibilities for vocational guidance 

Ten per cent indicated that they did not expect any change in educa¬ 
tion, but it was not dear whether they meant tJiat postwar education 
would not differ materially from the kind existing during the emergency 
or whether they felt there would be no change from that offered before 
the war. The latter would seem more likely to be the case. 

All other answers scattered widely as will be apparent from the follow¬ 
ing. “the Federal Government will aid education and equalize educa¬ 
tional opportunities” (5), “emphasis on international understanding and 
tolerance of others” (3), “an influx of students who failed to finish their 
education” (3), "possible addition or extension of secondary education 
into the college field” (2), “decrease in enrollment,” "fall in teacher 
wages," “increase in juvenile delinquency,'* “decrease in school support,” 
"occupational rehabilitation,” “deflation of ‘progressive baloon’ in interest 
of effective teaching,” "growth in child-care centers," “increased recog¬ 
nition of services of teachers,*' “decline in vocational emphasis and rise in 
cultural," "greater empliasis on democracy and democratic procedures 
in education.” 
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I'FRTINhNl RJ-‘il \R» IlKS UFISO (ONDUf'lT-D 

Thiiiy per cent of ll<c <{Ucsiionii»ircs iiuluatetl that some cxpcrimcnu 
or rcsc.ucli aciivmrs wen l)ring (oniKulcrl tn fiir silu>ol systems report¬ 
ing, 'Ihc two most often ntcnlumcd were* ''checking on .ulaptability of 
present courses to the war neotls" (U) aiul "investigating tlic ciTeciivcncss 
of oiir guidance activiiics*’ (s)* ^ Jlkcr invcstig.ninns re|)oriC(l were: '‘em¬ 
ployment r)f pupils .iiui fo)lu\v-ii|) (HI grarln.ilcs” (.j), "student inventory 
being prepared," "value of lectures on ilie dcmociaiic way of life," “aciapt- 
nhihty of women to certain machtne-shoji operaiu ms," "effect of class size 
on instruction," "(Icvisiiig tests t(>|>rc<lici stitccss in ineclianical drawing," 
“investigating knowledge of autis niul issnts of the w.ir," "integrating 
acillimctic Willi other suh|cas,'’ "value of p.irt-tnac work ni secondary 
education,'' "adapting college courses in mathematics and physics to 
secondary schcxil." 

CIISN<iFS DlSIKFII t OR flir IIURMION 

As might he expected, the greatest i.mgc of aiiswcis came in this and 
the succeeding (ihascs of the survey. T«> the first part, "What changes 
would you like to see for ilu* (luraiion of the svar?" iwcnty'Scvcn per cent 
emphasized the rcalisiic as opposed to the academic type of education. 
The phra,scs used were very similar to those used in answering the earlier 
t]uestion: "viewing education rcalisutally," "greaici emphasis on voca¬ 
tional and scicnnric education with a()rc]iMto guidance," "complete shift 
to training for useful employment," "all liigh-scliool students should iiavc 
vocational training of some sort," "need for an tx[)andcd industrial-arts 
program " 

Ten pci cent wanted no change from prewar standards All the other 
answers were widely clistribiucd over many clillcient subjects, as follows 
"mcicased icachci salaries” (6), "greater cooperation lictwccn industries 
and vocational training" (•^), "dccieasc in class si/c" (3), “planning 
school clay to encourage parl-iiinc employment" ( ^), "drop Regents" (2), 
“greater financial support of education by State and Federal Govern¬ 
ment" (2), “greatei flcxibiltcy in licensing tcMcbers" (2), "removal of 
rationing duties or lightening tc.iching Uwd" (7), “increased participa¬ 
tion of teachers in war cfTort” (2), "a better defined jiolicy on the part of 
government toward education" (2), “lughci odutalion made available to 
poor students with ability," "real piufcssionali/ation of teaching,” "avoid 
undue emphasis on technical couiscs for all pu|)ils,” "master fundamen¬ 
tals," “reduce graduation requirements by making l.nvgnagcs and social 
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studies elective,” "greater school-community cooperation, with commu¬ 
nity participation in planning the curricula.” 

POSTWAR CHANGES DESIRED 

To the question, "What changes would you like to see in the postwar 
world?” the answers again clustered about those changes thought neces¬ 
sary to make education more practical, but whereas forty-two per cent 
indicated that they thought such a change would cake place only twenty- 
five per cent indicated that they looked on it with favor. The descriptive 
phrases were similar to those used previously: "we are too college prepara¬ 
tory minded,” "get away from glorifying the white-collar man,” “high 
schools should give pupils something they could use to earn a living,” 
"a more realistic philosophy of education actually applied,” “wc need 
greater flexibility in our educational program,” "greater integration of the 
schools with the life outside the schools,” "greater attention to the needs 
of the noncollcgc group " 

The other replies touched on many different aspects of education, 
"equalization of education through Federal aid” (5), "better salaries for 
teachers” (4), "increased public respect for the teaching profession” (2), 
"propagandize to eliminate isolationist thinking” (2), "reduce class size” 
(2), "much greater emphasis on guidance” (2), "more opportunities for 
democratic participation within the school” (3), "adequate budgets, com¬ 
munity centered schools,” “keep fundamental family and church rela¬ 
tionships,” "more drilling on the 3 R’s,” "courses for bright students 
only,” "one-ycar military training for all high-school graduates,” "return 
to emphasis on spiritual values,” "tenure for all teachers,” "classroom 
teachers should have more influence in curriculum revision," "afterschool 
recreational services,” "eliminate specialization below the eleventh grade,” 
"debunking schools of education so that the schools can do a good )ob,” 
"teaching through mastery of what is taught,” "prepare against disband¬ 
ing the junior high school by a better understanding of its function by 
trained teachers,” "more attention to personality,” "constantly increased 
flexibility based upon an understanding of individual differences.” 

CONCLUSION 

Three facts seem dear from tins survey—educators are sensitive to the 
impact of the war on the schools, they accept the role that education can 
play in helping to wm the war, and they are strenuously at work on the 
immediate task of making those adaptations of curnculum and personnel 
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MOBILIZING A SCHOOL FOR WAR 

LUCIAN LAMM 

At the High School of Science in New York City the responsi¬ 
bility for the coordination of wartime activities is centered in 
(i) the principal and his heads of departments; (2) the guidance 
committee, which advises and programs all pupils, (2) the faculty 
advisory council, whose concern is chiefly the interests of the staff; 
and (4) the steering committee, which initiates and supervises the 
wartime program in its numerous aspects. 

The steering committee makes periodic appraisals of the school’s 
war endeavors, examines new possibilities and procedures, and 
suggests modifications. Under its general aegis comes a great variety 
of activities most of which are supervised by committees of the fac¬ 
ulty, or of the faculty and the student body. The following are 
examples of such activities: 

The defense council has jurisdiction over air-raid precautions. A 
committee on war courses attends to pre-induction and pre-fhght 
curricula. A committee on the High School Victory Corps super¬ 
vises the conversion of tlie extracurriculum, and enrolls properly 
qualified pupils. A committee on teachers’ courses is the coordinator 
of in-service courses given by our teachers for those who wish to 
qualify for out-of-license teaching and for other purposes (such as 
first-aid certificate). Numerous other committees, m which pupils 
play a large part, are devoted to die sale of bonds and stamps, salvage 
drives, books for those in service, contributions to the Red Cross and 
to Allied war relief, blood donations, collation of literature on the 
war, bazaars, and other types of sales drives for numerous war-relief 
purposes, aids to teacliers and to the C.D.V O. in die event of an 
air raid, etc. 

Every subject department has, in one way or another, adapted its 

Luctan Lamm is Cliinrimn ol the Social Studies Department and Acting Principal of the 
High School of Science, New York City 
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curriculum to tire war need wirlioiit sacrificiofr. liowcvcr, basic 
values. 


wAirriMK ciuiDANf:!*: di-M/Vnos 

w.o rr>RDYn 

A c|ucstioiiiKiiic sulunittai lo .ill students l^y lli< <Uan of girls at 
tile FaicIU! (Central ^chooK distloscd, among 

other data, tire following facts lugli-sshool students. 

Parc/ii employment 

283 fathers cinploycil in the d.iy drift in defense plants 
106 fathers cmployc<^l in the night shift in defense plants 
46 mothers employed in the day shift in defense plants 
mothci.s c'lnploycd in the night shift in defense plants 

Military so vice 

III have biothers in military service 
Student employment 

128 boys working at legitimate paid part-time jobs 
52 girls working .u legitimate paitl p.irt-liinc jobs 

Miscelloneonf chotc type jobs (not includctl in above gioup) 

60 girls care for children part time 
28 girls do housework part time for pay 
21 boys earn money for care of lawns, etc 
41 boys carry papers 

In commenting upon the way the w.ir has affected their family 
life, loi children mentioned the long horns most of their paierUs 
now worked. Statements such a,s “We hardly cvci see my father” 
were common. Alternating shifts worked by fathci, mother, or 


ll' G I'afilvce IS principal of tiic riiclicl (OIno) Onil.ll 1 SlIkhiI 
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both cause complications in meals, sleep, and recreation Parents 
working nights must sleep days and the influence of the day- 
slecping parent is lost. The seven-day work week cuts family rec¬ 
reation out of tlicir lives, leads to frayed nerves and to much un- 
siiperviscd rccrcalioii on the part of die child. Families are divided 
when some member leaves for the aimed services, and further com¬ 
plications arise when a giil whose husband is gone comes home. 
This means more crowded living conditions in some homes, jeal¬ 
ousies on the part of children still in school, and actual economic 
pressures. 

Irregulai meals develop from the alternating shifts and varying 
times One mother prepares several breakfasts each morning. The 
mother who woiks is trying to carry two jobs—factory and home. 
The implications of this type of family situation are clear. In addi¬ 
tion, it brings additional responsibilities to the children. Comments 
on file quc.sfionnajrc indicate that probably 75 per cent of the stu¬ 
dents in our high scliool have duties in connection with caring for 
the home, cooking, marketing, etc., that have heretofore been done 
by the motlicr. 

Eighty-seven commented that they were deprived of luxuries that 
they had commonly accepted before the war Several youngsters 
commented that they had moved from farms to the city with prob¬ 
lems of adjustment arising from this change in living. In addition, 
there weic a number of cases in which the war had destroyed a 
small business nr was destroying it, and the father’s going to work 
in a war plant had changed their entire way of living. 

The school has tried to antiapate to the best of its ability some of 
the problems indicated in this study Group work with boys has 
placed emphasis upon maintaining health, particularly through 
regularity m hours of sleep and meals In the girls’ guidance groups, 
the teachers have d 11 cctcd them, wherever possible, to their responsi¬ 
bility for mnmtaitung morale in the home, by assisting wherever 
possible in maintainmg a normal home life Questions of individ- 
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ual moraitiy .)iul pcr.wnal frmloni arc ai«^> con^ulrrcd. Counselors 
and hoiucrcKim lou.licr'; luivr held individual umfcrcnccs with all 
clnldren from lioincs where Iwjdi parciu^ arc rniploycd and have 
aucniptcd lo give individual guid.iiitc and Miggcstions in these 
cascv. The cjucslionn.urc*; u^cd iti die original study were icturned 
to die lioinciooin ic.iclicrs and have liccn made die basis for indi¬ 
vidual consuhaiions. 

All sUkIciUs who indicated that they were employed were checked 
as to cmploymcnr, age, and the legal iry of their job. The attendance 
department increased its vigilance where these pnriicnlnr children 
were concerned, so d\at die school might exercise a restraining in¬ 
fluence u[)on illegal work hours and dlcgal work. The tremendous 
growth of industrial war work in our coinniiimty, witliout any 
increase in the staff of inspectors from the State Department of 
Industrial Relations, has inicnsiftcd the school’s pioblcm in dealing 
with the exploitation of children by employers wlio see in this con¬ 
dition an opportunity to avoid legal consequences. The school’s 
service to the community can be most effective through an under¬ 
standing of tlic problems the students aic facing. Tlic work in 
guidance groups, homerooms, and individual counseling has never 
been more important* 

GUIDANCE OF WARTIME Sl’UDlES 

rARL W. SEIBLRT 

A most significant activity in Belleville High School along the 
war effort is the classification of boys and gii U into the ability levels 
used by the Army in its classification procedures. Objective test 
scores on all pupils have been assembled on individual Cumulative 
Pupil Record Cards. These provide an inventory of the pupil’s gen¬ 
eral intellectual level, his achievement in various subjects, and ccr- 

Varl W Seibert is Gvuilancc OiTCctor anil Psycliulogut at Uic Belleville (New Jersey) High 
Scliool 
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tain specialized abilities. Each pupil is assigned to one of five ability 
levels: superior, above-average, average, below-average, and lowest 
level. 

Pupils are asked to elect school subjects in line with their abilities 
so that there may be no waste of manpower in the school training 
program. Every boy and girl who has the ability to do the work is 
strongly urged to take algebra, geometry, physics, etc. In the light 
of shortages of workers and of materials for critical occupations, 
high-school boys and girls must give up their much cherished free¬ 
dom of choice prerogative and select those subjects that will pro¬ 
vide the skills and knowledge that the nation needs. On the other 
hand, prerequisites have been set up for each subject and specific 
pupils will have a priority of choice to diese subjects because of 
their ability-level classification. Pupils will not be asked, “What 
subjects do you want to lake next year?” but, “What subjects will 
be most profitable for you and for the nation?” 

To prepare the pupils for this philosophy of guidance, a unit has 
been prepared by the guidance director on “Growing into an Occu¬ 
pation”* for use of teachers, pupils, and parents. 

Occupational booklets have been assembled in the school library 
and are filed according to tlie code classifications in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles Literature on colleges and training schools 
are available. Mateiials have been assembled on the opportunities in 
the various branches of the armed services for the use of students 
who face induction immediately. These boys are given a preliminary 
interview to ease their minds about the whole process of induction. 
They have been referred to a discussion of the personnel classifica¬ 
tion of the United States Army. They have been informed of the 
urgency of making a good impression during the induction 
activities. 


This was rcporiL (1 m the Novctnlicr 1942 issue otThe School Jiemetu 



EDUCATING THE C:ONSUMIUl E'OR WARTIME 

ElVIKG 


MtmRAY HANKS 

The war has given a trcinrmloiis inijuMiis in flu* need for con¬ 
sumer education. If we arc t(» preserve our national unity, and work 
as one people for a victorious conclusion to the present sti ugglc, our 
people must l)C informed with regard to the purposes and the neces¬ 
sity for accepting wartime controls of dicir economic and social life. 

Our program of consumer education dining die emergency em¬ 
phasizes not only piivalion, but suggests compensating factors as 
well. Consumers arc taught to keep in mind, in an attempt to pro¬ 
mote liigli standards, the fact cliat they arc entitled to specific and 
complete information alxuit the products they buy, and to study 
available national standards. 

We arc educating against "scare buying*’ ami hoarding, two con¬ 
ditions winch arc brouglit alxnitby fear of shortages and ignorance 
of fundamental economic principles which show that sucli prac¬ 
tices actually foster the shortages they seek to combat, and, what 
is more serious, tend to heighten the trend toward inflationary 
measures. 

An attempt is made to convey tlic idea that the more war bonds 
we purchase the less chance there is for inflation; the less goods we 
buy, the smaller the likelihood for pi ices to rise disjiroportionately, 
and the greater the funds available for military needs 
Real shortages in consumer goods that already confront us, plus 
decrease in real wages, whicli the war has brought, have made a new 
and completely levisecl program of consumer training impciative. 
Students are taught to conserve what they have, and to extract the 
last possible ounce of use out of the things they already own. "Less 
shopping—more mending” is the theme. Attention is given to the. 

Murray Dan/(t is CoocdinMor of Dislribuiwcrducatinn nt \lic Butio IIirIi Scliool, pUza- 
belh, New Jersey 
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question of salvaging materials, since vast quantities of materials 
needed for war production are continually being discarded because 
their wortli is not realized. 

Thus wc are attempting to equip the consumer to fight the war on 
the home fiont by revising the old-line emphasis m consumer edu¬ 
cation to a newer and more dynamic emphasis upon education for 
economic well-being in a war era. 

OBTAINING SUPPLIES FOR SHOP CLASSES 

RUDOLF SKRIVA.NEK. 

The Essex County Vocational and Technical High School was 
specifically set up to teacli trades and technical occupations. It has 
always had an abundance of die finest industrial equipment and the 
necessary supplies to function efficiently and adequately Since 
Pearl Harbor, however, new supplies could be obtained only 
through priority ratings and priorities permitted only die purchase 
of something if it was available. 

Since strategic materials and supplies were not always available, 
a search for substitutes was undertaken. Tliese were found in junk 
yards and with dealers of salvaged material All our steel has come 
from such sources To get copper for repair and maintenance of 
electrical control equipment, old switchboards were purchased. 
Two thousand pinball machines confiscated by the county prose¬ 
cutor’s office furnished wire and electrical material. Wire for prac¬ 
tice work comes from field coils of old motors and generators. 

Our machine shop is making 300 center drills, 100 chuck 
wrenches, 100 ciiipping hammers, 100 lathe sleeves, 100 lathe centers, 
toolmakers’ .squ.ircs, riveting bucking bars, and in our manufactur¬ 
ing department wc arc making 300 calipers and dividers. The 
chemistry department is making substitutes for our soldering classes 

Rliffoll S/iiiranf/i is of llic 1 «« C<niniy Votniionil and Ttchnic d High School 

in New jer'ey 
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and for tlie macliinc cl.u^cJ. Wc hr.i/c nul'i <if Kxd bits to carbon 
siccl. 

The ckctncid power dassrs m.iinlaui rhr four hundred direct- 
current motors jn ilic building 

To mniuiam our ojKr.uiug apiipmcnt a metal sju ayiug macbinc 
has been purcli.iscd which will build up worn p.iii.s so they can be 
rcmacliincd to original specifications. 

Instead of Brown and SbarjK- oi Siarrett precision tools, wc arc 
accepting little known substitutes. These substitutes will be well 
known after lire cincrgeucy» because* they are giving good account 
of themselves. 

A request for n priority will Ik fillcil out only wlicn; 
r. We cannot make it. 

2. Wc cannot secure acceptable used equi[un(‘nt 
It is Vitally necessary ttuiuropcuition. 

4 Wc can conscientiously say that the war effort docs not need it 
more than we do. 

Measured by these standards, one will fmd that ilicrc is little excuse 
for asking for priorities except in very exceptional eases. 

American scliools must assume a realistic attitude and prove that 
they possess the initiative and ingenuity with which they arc cicdited 
by doing business as usual with unusual husmc.ss methods. 

TEACHING AIDS FOR THE WARTIME PROGRAM 

LILT liniMIiRS 

As a part of its contribution to the war effort, the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, offers the sei vices of its 
War Informauon Center and Teaching Aids Seivice, hotli depart¬ 
ments of the College Library. 

LjI» Heimers directs tlie Tencliinj^ Aids Service of the New Jrrsev Sl.iip Teachers Collcye, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
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The College was designated by the School and College Civilian 
Morale Service of the United States Office of Education as one of 
the three Key War Information Centers in New Jersey colleges. 
The infoimation center is on the free mailing lists of 129 organi¬ 
zations, distributed as follows: 

Government agencies, Federal, State, and local 
Propaganda and information services of the United 
Nations 

Associations for social and economic betterment, postwar 
planning, etc. 

Commercial organizations publishing informational and 
morale-building materials 
Miscellaneous 

These materials, as well as books, pamphlets, etc., from the library 
of the College, are classified by subject and available for use at all 
times. In addition, the library has published two selected lists, with 
supplements, on Civilian Morale, and Postwar Planning and the 
Schools. These sell at a nominal sum. 

A number of lists of Visual and Teaching Aids are now available 
to curriculum laboratories, State and city boards of education, 
libraries, museums, and individual teachers throughout the coun¬ 
try Since they are up-to-date, the materials in these lists and in the 
files fit into the wai time program outlined in the Bulletin of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Secondaty School Principals for October 1942. 

To date, lists have been prepared in the following fields; Amer¬ 
ican Democracy, Aviation, Biology, Chemistry, English, French, 
Health Education, Mathematics, Music, Pan-Amencanism, and 
Spanish These sell at nominal suras; ail except the Foreign Lan¬ 
guage lists arc available gratis to librarians In the public schools of 
New Jersey. 
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EDITORIAL 

The November 1942 issue o£ The Journal op Educational Sociology 
began its editorial with these quotations: “We are United Nations at 
war ’’ “Peace must lead to a cooperative world order with the four free¬ 
doms for all people.” 

Readers of The Journal are concerned with the problems of translat¬ 
ing this hope into reality. They, therefore, are interested in keeping 
abreast of any community organization that shows effective progress 
in this direction. 

It is the purpose of this issue to review the significance of consumers' 
cooperation in relauon to the groping of men everywhere for a way of 
life chat meets the practical and ethical needs of the day. Cooperaiors 
believe that the world we will have tomorrow is being fashioned in our 
day-today relationships now They believe that international coopera¬ 
tion IS feasible only as a foundation for cooperative attitudes and methods 
exist within each nation and within each community. They believe that 
consumer cooperatives are unique in providing the mechanics for apply¬ 
ing principles of equity, universality, and brotherhood in everyday busi¬ 
ness They believe in “atomic action”—in tackling the problems that face 
all men as soon as two or three are ready and willing. 

The authors of this senes of articles have all had firsthand experience 
with the impact of consumers’ cooperation on the community, either as 
educators who have made a point of following the development of the 
cooperative movement closely, or as educators on the staffs of the move¬ 
ment itself. 

An attempt lias been made to summarize the place of consumer coop¬ 
eratives in the American scene, to analyze the ways in which cooperatives 
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(lUictioii as au cducaiional force la ilic (cuninuaily, lo skctcli ihccduca- 
iional philosophy and iiiciUinh visc<l the umvcnKni itself, to in¬ 

terpret llic ways in which icaclicts liiul ili.n a sinily of consumers’ coop¬ 
eration comnbuics to the vit.ilii) nl thr ciirnculiiin, and finally looutlinc 
several problems of cducatifni on which ili< Icailns of the ctxipcratlvc 
movement would welcome help. 

Except lor the )oun^cst mnnhers of the juolrssuin, ir.uhers arc likely 
to remember that ''cotipci,itivc*i" received all <if .1 p.^ra^raph m their text¬ 
books winch summed up to ahoui tins "(‘onsunui Cooperatives arc 
democratic forms of luisutcss citicrpiisc wlmii vipjicar to have made an 
important coninhiuion to the public welfare in hnyiland and the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries, but which have never dcvclojicd extensively m the 
United vSintcs.” Ihc mfoiintuum 111 ihc pages wliuh follow will reveal 
that any one whose knowledge of the cnojHiative movement is limited 
to such a recollection from his student tl.iys has a lot of catching up to do 
One of the toumry’s leading puhhshcis has n list of twelve books deal¬ 
ing witli cooperatives The Idiranes of our 1)1.1)01 educational insiitutions 
have dozens of references to cooj>cr.ilivrsia their fdcs, anil anyone tiying 
to keep ahrca*it of current books .ind m.ig«irine luiulcs dc.ihng with the 
co-ops Rmis himself hard pressed. 

The National Educaiioii Association and the Ptogicssivc balneation 
Association both have standing coiuiuluccs on foiisiiincis' cnnpcintion. 
The impressive range of endorsements hy all vaimy of cluucb, school, 
farm, labor, and political gioupsand leaders is umvmciiig evidence that 
the cooperative movement transcends pnrtis.111 issues 
Our basic value of democracy, wnili niirliorSiy vested in the people in- 
stc.id of m a state or ruling class, is slowly ilcmonstiaiing its power in 
controlling the direction of Amciican social change We liad to hot tow 
ovir basic institutions from foreign cuUiiics. Slowly ilir autocratic pat¬ 
terns of family, school, the army, and buMness arc yielding The change 
necessitates inventions of new social patterns am! organi/ations The 
democratic surge is still pressing on inconsistencies among our mstitii- 
ttons. The consiimei coopciatwc movement is an important pait of this 
trend. 

Next yc.ii will maik the liuiidicclth annivcisaiy of the kuiiiclung of 
the first cooperative to use tlic now woihJ-famoiis Rochdale I’linciplcs 
Many would concede that coojicialtvcs ofTerctI a hcttci way of ovganiv- 
ing business in the pvihhc interest in the early days of the Industrial Rev- 
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olution. Many arc coming to feel that cooperatives are an essetihal way 
of organizing business if today’s available abundance is to be distributed 
and democratic relationships and controls extended m the process. 

Perhaps not all readers of thw issue will agree, but most will be inter¬ 
ested in knowing more about a movement which claims to o/fer the 
world an economic alternative to statism of the left or of the right and 
backs Its claim with the inspiring evidence of having made it work 
for a century. 

Robert L. Smith 

Roberl L. Smith is Education Director of Eastern Cdopcrativc League, which is the re¬ 
gional federation of consumers cooperatives on the North Atlanuc seaboard Mr Smith has 
been closely associated with the development of the educational materials and methods 
required in connection with die growth from 20 asoperahve societies m 1934 to over 200 
at the present ame in the 12 States served by Eastern Cooperative League 


COOPERATIVES, AN AMERICAN PATTERN 

C. 7. MClANAHAN 

We know that social change is inexorable and that, even if wc wished 
to, we cannot turn back. Change will grow out of the past toward the 
aspirations of the people Before wc begin to chart what this course is 
likely to be in the economic field, it would be well to take note of cer¬ 
tain governing factors. These factors will in a large measure determine 
not only the direction but also the success of the method that America 
chooses. 

1. The method adopted must solve certain definite problems. It must 
be able to eliminate unemployment, make depressions impossible, and 
guarantee to every man the necessities of life if he is willing to put forth 
a reasonable effort to obtain them These arc absolutes. There may be 
some groping around to find the method that meets these requirements 
and valuable time may be lost but, like a lodestone seeking its polar 
point, the people of the world cannot stop until they find a total solution. 

2. The method chosen must be within the fratnewor\ of a collective 
or interdependent society. We live in a vyorld that has shrunk so small 
that to try to live in isolation is simply to guarantee disaster The whole 
trend of the last 25 years is proof of the folly of isolationism. Methods 
that deny this need of working together may be tried but, because of 
their unworkablencss, they vi'ill be dropped. We can only hope that disas- 
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tcf IS iJot broiiglic (lawn ujxni us while. iiiU clinching ihc old idea diath 
is noble lo live alone. 

3. 'i'Ae method adoffted will follow the cultural fuiifern 0} Atrterica, 
It will be an evolution out of our pnsl and will bear many of the traces 
of our earlier rinioms and mores Huilngical life and civilivation both 
show cvjdcn(.cs of advance through rmuatioiis, liiu in the mam the logical 
evolutionary pattern is the one that is «u)hcrcd to Inventions arc new 
combinations of old elements, CiiUura) elcmniis are borrowed only when 
they arc related to acccj)tcd p.iltcrns. ChiUurc changes through persist¬ 
ence and accumulation. 


tS THIS TilF AOAD? 

Having set down these cundilions which will dcicrniinc llie road we 
must and will take, the question can now be a^ked, “What method meets 
these rccjuircincnis?” It will uiulouhtcdly be one that combines many 
patterns. Not only lias this country Ix'cii a incUing pot for peoples, but 
it has been a mcUing pot of ideas and the future is liound to be the result 
of the fusing of many past beliefs and practice.^. 

Already we can begin lo discern ccrinin of the p.uterus ih.it are form¬ 
ing in the fabric of tomorrow’s method. More anil inoic is the consumer 
cooperative movement being rccogni/.cd and brought to the fore because 
It seems to measure up to the requirements of the road ahead. 

I. The cooperative movement lias already given evidence in Finland 
and Sweden that it can solve the problem o£ unemployment and depres¬ 
sion and provide for an equitable sharing in the resources of the nation. 
Risto RytJ, Governor of the Bank of Finland, said in 1939 "Coopeiativcs 
control the price level m Finland.” The Monthly IhtUciin of the Bank of 
Finland reported that in August 1936 there were 996 unemployed in Fin¬ 
land and owing to the chs.ippcarancc of unemployment the compilation 
of statistics was discontinued. It is an economic system that works. It 
differs entirely from tlic present system iii that it is a cost system rather 
than a profit system and m that it starts with the consumer and not 
the producer. In these revolutionary pnntipks, it has the possibility of 
succeeding where the present system can no longer function 
It proceeds in this fashion. People come together as consumers—they 
decide on what they need. They buy these things for themselves. Then 
they begin to make them in their own factories. Any amount above cost 
in any of these transactions goes back to the people themselves. Since 
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production is always for needs and use, and since there is no limit to our 
needs, there is no unemployment. Since people always buy back and use 
what tliey produce, the cycle of depression disappears. And with a dis¬ 
tribution of all above cost, there is an equitable distribution of the re¬ 
sources of the nation. 

2. The cooperative movement is a road on which we can all travel. It 
is within the boundaries of a collective or interdependent society. By 
very nature it promotes integration. It is people working together. Mem¬ 
bership IS open to all. The union can be lasting because people unite as 
consumers, a basis on which there is no division of interest. There is in 
the practice of the cooperative movement a working out of the principle 
of brotherhood, the only basis on which soaal and economic life can 
ever be made secure. 

3 The cooperative movement is in keeping with American traditions. 
It is an American pattern. From the time of the first barn raising and 
husking bcc down to the present time, people of this country have 
worked together, side by side, m the give and take of grass-roots demo¬ 
cratic action. They have believed in and fought for democracy and have 
had a deep appreciation of the rights of the other man. They have had 
a real sense of independence, a desire to do for themselves rather than 
have others do for them. Yet at the same time no people has a greater 
tradition of mutual aid. 

All of these are virtues that are embedded deeply in the cooperative 
movement It gives full expression to these desires or drives of the Amer¬ 
ican people. It IS in itself a continuation of the barn-building technique 
of working together. It provides a metht^ by which the belief in demo¬ 
cracy can be satisfied in both political and economic life; it places people 
before money and exalts personality; it promotes independence by chal¬ 
lenging people to help themselves, and yet it encourages mutual aid by 
giving Its highest rewards to those who give the greatest help to their 
neighbors. 

OTHER ROADS ARE STRANGE 

The cooperative movement has many virtues that make it seem more 
desirable than other methods which now contest the field. In one way 
or another they do not measure up. But their greatest failing is that they 
do not follow naturally from anything that has gone before. We have 
had no Lenins or Trotzkys grieving in political exile for 20 years; we 
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have had no jK-.iviiu cl.iis ih.tt hai Iwrn grmini) iiiulrr die (ooi of an op 
prcssivc and haled C7ar if» mikr cnmmiiiinm a n.iiur.d clmicc. We have 
no stomach for diLiniordiip of our rconninic life .mil we have a basic 
belief in die freedom of die indiviihial whicli provides rough going for 
fascism. We liavc a {lisi.isic for rule by tivd servants, and we have al¬ 
ways Ikcii a [>coplc W’ho [irided ourselves in being able to run our own 
affairs - two alliuidcs diat slunild work .igaitHt a rcdutiioii of govern¬ 
ment control over economic life after die WMr. 

We may sci'/c u[X)n one of dic« philosophies as a way out of our pres¬ 
ent dilemma, but n will only be a choice for ilic moment One can have 
grc.at f.uih iliat American culture will cvcnlU4dly choose a more coopera¬ 
tive and a more democratic pattern. 'I he causes dial wdl lead us inevit¬ 
ably to such a choice arc already set deep in out n.uional being, 

Tim CLtMATK CIIANGI.5 

All of wliat has been said before may now lead to tins tjucstion, "If it 
is so certain that the cooiKirauvc movemem fits the American pattern 
and will eventually be a doinmaut factor in economic life, wliy has it 
not been chosen long ago?” In answer to that, I would say that while 
the soil has always been fcctilc, not until the present time has die climate 
been favorable. 

Until recent years in this country, business as usual worked well 
enough. There was employment for most*, depressions were not too 
frcc^ucnt or too serious, and with enterprise every person could make 
a large enough income to cover necessities. There was no need, with con- 
dnually expanding frontiers and markets, to adopt a different system of 
economy. To the extent to which expansion of capiialism diminishes, the 
necessity for a cooperative form of economic life increases. 

There is evidence for this point of view fioni a study of cooperative 
development in Europe. Cooperatives caught hold earlier and grew fas¬ 
ter in England, Sweden, Switrcrland, and other countries because those 
countries reached a stage in their evolution where cooperatives filled a 
real need, and the boundaries of Europe became fixed long before they 
did in the United States, forcing the people to move much earlier toward 
a coUcctwc or interdependent type of economy. Sometimes the anssver 
is given that cooperative stores have not developed more rapidly in the 
United States because the chain stores filled the need for low-cost distri¬ 
bution of merchandise, and there was, therefore, no place for the co-ops. 
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This view does not take mto consideration the fact that there were co¬ 
operative stores m this country long before the chains were heard of. 
They simply did not grow because the climate was not ready for them. 
The chain stores expressed the philosophy of a growing limitless-frontier 
economy much better than did the cooperative. 

To put It another way, a country begins to develop cooperatives when 
private oi individual effort can no longer succeed of itself. More simply 
stated, a country eventually reaches a stage when the time is ripe for the 
development of cooperatives. It will develop them thereafter at a speed 
in proportion to which its traditions have been those of democracy, self- 
help, and mutual aid—basic American values 

WHAT ARE. THE PACTS ? 

If the above arguments are at all valid, cooperatives in this country 
should have been making their most rapid strides in the last twenty years, 
or since the private profit system began to fail m its function of serving 
the people A glance at the record shows that this has been the case. Co¬ 
operatives in America have been growing at an amazing rate since the 
period directly after World War I. From a few scattered organizations 
in 1920, there are today over 22,000 cooperative associations with a mem¬ 
bership of more than sixteen million people. A large number of these 
cooperatives are federated into strong national organizations for united 
action, the Cooperative League for education and publicity and National 
Cooperatives, Inc., for pool buying and manufacture. 

Detailed statistics as quoted in the pamphlet, Here U Tomorrow by 
Wallace J. Campbell, are even more impressive; 

One sixth of all the farm supplies purchased m America are 
handled by consumer cooperatives Seven hundred thousand farm 
homes get their light and power from consumer cooperative rural 
electric associations Thirty-one hundred co-op stores from Maine to 
California and from Florida to Washington supply merchandise to 
half a million families A thousand food stores from coast to coast spe¬ 
cialize in uniform "Co-op" label groceries, bringing better living to 
consumers through more dependable quality or lower price. Fifteen 
hundred co-op service stations furnish co-op gas and oil to another half 
million co-op members. Half a million families have insured their lives, 
their cars or their homes in consumer-owned insurance companies 
Another six million have insured their farm property in small insur- 
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ancc iTiUluals. More liran V/2 j>tnp\c .^rc nicmUcts of Credit 

Union Cxxjpcraiivcs for ilit puri^iv* (»t Iwurowinj; .md saving. 

Tlic methods ol C(>o|>('rnfion liavc proved sin-crsstui m nearly every 
kind of cnicrprisc—lmusmg, tflcphonr .scrvltc^ t.ifcicnas, bakeries^ 
credit uninnfi and bankings Innik stores hc.iiili tonjKr.nivcs, burial co. 
ops eating clubs and cleaning .uitl pressing esiablisbmrnts, recreation 
associations and camps. 

Impressive as they a^c^llowcvc^^ st.ilistirs fin imi carry die whole story. 
They can never tell the luiman sulc, anti it ic a virinc nC the cooperative 
movement that it docs have a human MtJe. It has been ch.vractcrivcd as 
a business with a heart, and any one who has seen ii .u dose range knows 
wliat It has meant in bringing self coiilulciice .itid new ho[>c to those who 
have despaired of a better economic future. It has licipcd [>coplc in every 
corner wlicrc it lias grown, anti its future as a rchuildcr of depressed and 
blighted areas is only beginning. Throughout ilic cntiic southeast, once 
charactcriTicd as America's greatest economic pioblcm, the cooperative 
movement is slowly Iniilduig and is hctoming widely accepted as a pat¬ 
tern for the future. 

In spite of wartime handicaps, cooperatives arc continuing to grow at 
a rapid rate, and, with the entry into manuf.nctunng on n broad scale, 
they arc becoming an increasingly iin|K)rt.im factor in the national eco¬ 
nomy. Whether they can take over fast enough to avoid the necessity of 
the Government's continuing to control the economy .iftcr the war to 
prevent a collapse in our economic system is douhitul. 

TRENDS OP TIIV MQVT.MENT 

Dcvclcpmcnt of cooperatives in this country so far has been chiefly in 
rural areas. Only In the east has thcic been any extensive growth m urban 
centers. This has led some people to the conclusion that it is likely to re¬ 
main a farm movement. Thai this is an unsound view is evidenced by 
the fact that cooperatives in Great llntain have had their greatest growth 
among the working people of the cities. It is f.iir to flr.iw die conclusion 
from this that the movement will grow just as well in city streets as in 
country lanes and that sliortly we may well sec a rapid spread of the 
cooperative idea in our city centers. 

In fact, had it not been for fortuitous circumstances that resulted in 
the widespread failure of cooperatives among laboring groups back in 
the early part of the century, it might }usl as well have been that the 
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greatest growth today would be among labor people rather than among 
farmers. 

In examining reasons for the slowness in the development of coopera¬ 
tives here, one needs to look into the national psychology. By and large 
the farmer, the worker, and the professional people have always thought 
of themselves as producers. The national tempo and emphasis have al¬ 
ways been on production and only lately have we begun to think of our¬ 
selves as consumers. This is pardy due to the fact that geographically we 
are reaching the end of production possibilities, and partly due to the fact 
that we are reaching national adulthood and beginning to realize that 
the primary end of living is not to make things to sell but to consume 
and enjoy die dungs that we produce. 

The richer cultural background of the people abroad and the fact that 
their producer world was staked out to the limits many years ago all 
plays into their having become consumer conscious much earlier. There 
were not so many opportunities to increase one's income through higher 
wages or by working harder. An increase in income was more likely to 
come through saving on expenses. This made the cooperative, whose aim 
It is to reduce costs to the consumer, a natural means of expression. As 
the opportunities in this country to increase income by simply taking off 
one’s coat and working harder become less and less, we may expect an 
increasing consumer consciousness and, consequently, a more rapid turn 
to the cooperative movement 

Though the world movement is nearing its first century mark, the 
movement in this country, excepting sporadic growth, is less than twen¬ 
ty-five yeais of age. It is only now finding its strength and making ready 
to take its place on the national scene. 

— AND INTO THE FUTURE 

America with the rest of the world finds itself at a dead-end road. It 
must choose another way ahead. Culture and tradition point to a coop¬ 
erative pattern. This development can be rapid because the soil is fertile, 
and the climate is at last favorable It has been said that there is nothing 


C J became Education Secretary of the Cooperativft Txague of iheUS A in 

19.12 Previously lie bad served as co manager of a cooperative m Evanston, Illinois, studied 
cooperatives in Europe, served as an educational field man for the Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale, and for two years prepared the education materials for its neighborhood club 
program 
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more incvKablc ih.\n an idea wlui'ic lime lia** c<imc. 'Fotlay dicrc is a 
growing body of jicojilc who brlicvc iliAt die c<xijicr.uivc movement is 
one of these ideas whose lime has arrived-or .u most is Imi a few years 
away. 


Tllli CONSUMERS' COOPERATIVE AS A COMMUNITY 
EDUCATIONAL FORCE 

BMORY S. DOGARJDUS 

In Maynard, Massachusetts, a town o£ 1,500 families, about 1,200 of 
these families belong to the United Cooperative Society.* In northern 
Wisconsin and in Minnesota the writer has visited towns in wliich as 
large a proportion as in this New England town arc members of their 
respective cooperative associations. In rural districts of Oliio and Indiana 
and In Kansas and Nebraska the projxiruon of farmers in a given rural 
community who belong to coo|)crativcs is also lugh. 

The consumers’ cooperative is universally made up of people who live 
m specific communities. Practically all consumers' cooperative associa¬ 
tions are limited in their membership to the pliysicnl boundaries of a 
community. Tlic cooperative in its gcograpliic connection is distinctly 
a community institution. 

Anodier tangible community tie-up of the consumers' cooperative is 
found in one of its universal principles; namely, tiic principle of return¬ 
ing a portion of its net earnings to its patron-members, who arc also com¬ 
munity members. Thc“profii5” of a consumers’ cooperative arc returned 
to the community through patronage refunds. For example, on the first 
of April in every year the town of Maynard, Massachusetts, "is visibly 
enriched by some $20,000 that arc paid back in cash patronage refunds 
by the United Cooperative Society to both members and non-members.'’ 
In a community of the size of Maynard, this is a large sum which is 
a great boon to the people and which they would not receive were it 
not for their consumers’ cooperative. Thus, both geographically and 
economically a consumers* cooperative is distinctly a local community 
institution. 

* For an mtereiiing accoacit of ttw rcUitoiu of a consumer}* coojictaiivc sociciy 10 ns com¬ 
munity see Maynard Weaven, ihe Story of the Uniicd Coopcmtivc Society of Maynard, by 
Frank C. Altonen (Maynard, Massachusetts, 1941) 
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Consumers' Co-op, An Educational Force 

In the foremcntioned capacity the consumers’ cooperative plays an, in* 
direct but significant educational role in the community where its mem¬ 
bers live It sets an example of a thoroughly democratic way of doing 
business. It puts the American political principle of one vote per member 
into operation in the economic field in every locality where it functions. 

Tile consumers’ cooperative puts the American principle of free enter¬ 
prise, individual initiative, individual ownership of property, and indi¬ 
vidual responsibility in economic life actually to work in the community 
through Its own example. It teaches people in the community to rely on 
their own abilities It utilizes the concept of fair and free industry. It 
spreads ownership. It makes employees owners of property and adds to 
the security of all its members, and hence to the welfare of the com¬ 
munity, 

COOPERATIVE RUSlNESS IS UNIQUE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

When workers become owners of a cooperative business they undergo 
unique educational experiences. In a New Jersey community composed 
chiefly of shipyard workers, where a cooperative was formed recently, 
the workers found themselves in the role of employers. For many it was 
a new experience to be both employee and employer at the same time. 
As owners of a cooperative they faced the problem of determining wages 
from an angle entirely new to them. The questions arose as to what is 
a fair wage and what should be paid to the employees of their coopera¬ 
tive store. They took the discussion club approach Should they pay their 
store manager as high wages as they were receiving? What kind of busi¬ 
ness 18 this that they arc conducting? What is being paid in this field? 
How much business volume will there be? What can the business aiford 
to pay? All these questions indicate the kind of education in business 
methods that these cooperative employers were undergoing while at the 
same time they were still labor-union members. 

In a given California community the cooperative association is com¬ 
posed about equally of townspeople and ranchers (the latter include far¬ 
mers from the Middle West) Many of these urban and rural people are 
learning to work together for the first time. Moreover, the membership 
includes professional people, a lawyer or two, doctors, and teachers 
There arc employers and employees. Altogether these people are enjoy¬ 
ing some startling experiences in working as mutual owners of a business 
enterprise operated on cooperative principles 
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Ihu^, die coniuincr'i' js (juc t-f “ihr few coinmumiy insii- 

UKions dul dr.'v\\‘> lU jncwiltcT^luji fruiM ,i ^crti-al < r<<«'; section of die 
comimimiy and iransl^tes n mn* a liiTinomuns in*n/nnul plane of ac- 
lion.”' Many rwjKtatiNc frt»m Ni*iih C,arolinn lo the Siaic 

of Waslnnj^lon arc coiJipf»*ril of iHith \rrin,d .ni<l li<tri/oiU.il cross see- 
don'! of a comnnuMiv, diir a prinns is ,ii work in all of 

diem dial tends lo prmlutr "a lirifmoni'ins liori/oni.il plane of action." 
'I'hc rcsiili.iiu cli.ni)^rs in .iniliidrs ,ii( r'Kprr''ril l>y a ssion.il mail’ 

“I liavc met and 5[Nikcn lo dice rr*iidrii(s in my loiniiiuimy, but have 
nut thou}»lu trx) liij’liiy of the ability of snmo of ilicni In our cooperative 
society meetings 1 luivc forgotten the tlilfcreiitr*; in our occupational 
levels. Several times I Inivcbccn sutpri^rtl moiir lio.ird meetings atfmd- 
nig all distinctions completely rcinoNcfl .ind that we ate mutually respect¬ 
ing human beings seeking ihr soKnuois lo common )irol>lcms It must he 
the C(>oj>cr.Uive principles di.n cffcti llu ir.msfortn.uuni." 

RMOS AND MEANS COINCIDE IN CO-ril'S 

A noteworthy result of the cross sectional (ommiiniiy nature of num¬ 
erous consumers’ cooperative stxiclirs is that ronstinicis and producers 
arc brought together in mutual anion. Not ail but ri considerable portion 
of the membership in some of these .stKicites .ire produters of gootls and 
services who arc having their luiiial cajicuciiccs in c.Tirhing the consum¬ 
ers’ viewpoints. Having always put die producers’ lutertsis foremost and 
having more or less ignored coiisuiners as the univcis.il members of 
society, they now look at themselves and their work from the odier end 
of the economic telescope. They see themselves as servants of consumers. 
In making comparisons of the producers’ and the consumers' attitudes 
they perceive the importance of working out adjustments from a point 
of view objective to both. 

The producer members of a consumers’ coripcrative society give the 
consumer a fresh viewpoint of the attitude of prcKluccrs, wliilc they them¬ 
selves arc being educated concerning the consumers' viewpoints Since 
a consumers’ coopciativc is regularly engaged in buying from producers, 
if not actually engaged in prcKluction, ami distributing goods to consum¬ 
ers, membership therein affords an opporuiniiy to see economic ends 
and means functioning as a unity. At least a small piopouion of the 

As succinctly staled by Robert L. Smith, I diicjtioii Dirci-lnr id tin 1 .isicrn (’ooficrKivc 
League, 
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membership recognize that the cooperative movement is unique and 
compelling in that it represents in itself a high “coincidence of means 
and ends.” As a result they acquire new visions of cooperative economics 
and of eheir possible role in it. In the consumer economy human needs 
are represented by consumers and the meeting of these needs by produc¬ 
tion Thus consuming and producing are the complementary parts of 
a single and natuially cooperative process. 

The consumers’ cooperative increases the cooperative spirit in its com¬ 
munity It sets cooperation over competition. It brings all its community 
members including its employees into one cooperative effort on a demo¬ 
cratic plane of community living. Its principles and procedures dissem¬ 
inate die idea throughout the community of getting ahead together. It 
consistendy opposes the ridiculous practice of every one crying Co get 
ahead by bowhng over others or of getting ahead of others instead of 
getting ahead with all others. It is an institution that teaches good will 
bv example more than by precept. 

DO COOPUIATIVE VALUES CARRY INTO COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS P 

A Vital question of educational import may be raised at this point The 
answer is not yet forthcoming, for lack of adequate research. The ques¬ 
tion IS; “How far is there a carry-over of the cooperative spirit which the 
members develop in cheir association's activities into the other social con¬ 
tacts that the members have in community?" Some cooperatives are cri¬ 
ticized because their members are able to meet a variety of needs within 
a wcU-organized and multi-activity association, and as a result tend to 
neglect their larger community obligations. 

On the other hand the best developed consumers’ cooperatives are 
showing a marked trend in the opposite direction. The alert cooperative 
takes an increasingly active part in the welfare of its community. It is 
represented at important community functions. It encourages its mem¬ 
bers to play active roles m as many specific activities as possible. They are 
expected to wear the twin pine emblem of consumers’ cooperation either 
actually or figuratively in all their community contacts. 

The growing community activities of cooperative members is well 
illustrated in the case of a Pennsylvania community in which certain co- 
operators have taken the lead in the community in the task of preparing 
to feed possible evacuees from the crowded cities m case of East Coast 
enemy bombings. Cooperators naturally have taken the lead in food con- 
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scrvalion work m \\\ u\ slormg \ijv surpliK (chkI in a fo<xl bank fo: pro¬ 
viding hc^iny meals un Oic sjim ai sUnti noiKc {nr prfssiblc evacuees. 

Tlic cducaiioii.O inllucncc 0»c 0 |»cfi meetings and ol die discussion 
groups calls for empliasi? 

The discussion groups whicK arc lirhl in homes m various parts of 
a community arc leaven. Mrmlicrs of a cixijicr.aivc bring noninember 
citizens of the tominumiy. Whether called discussion circles, advisory 
councils, iiciglibmhfKKl ctmuciU, study'aainn grtiiips, the educational 
cficcls ore noteworthy. 

The study-action groups, to use the name ih,u svas given the oHicial 
sanction of the National ('oci|>cralivc Publicity and Uducauoii Commit¬ 
tee in 194a, discuss all kinds of topics, biiL do not ciul in talk. They decide 
on what needs to be done, and piotccd to do it. In eastern Nova Scotia, 
to cue only one worthy example, the jicoplc began several years ago to 
come together and to thjeuss their housing problems. After thoughtful 
discussion over a peruKl of many months some of the members in given 
communities decided dial they could get heuer housing for themselves 
by working together. High icins for jioor living necoiTimodalions have 
been overcome m at least eight instances in as many dilTcrcnt communi¬ 
ties where houses liavc been built cooperatively. 'Ibrough cooperation 
these people now live m their own iioincs wliitli they arc paying for 
through their cooperative hoiising corporations. The examples set by 
these activities in ciLlfcreiu comniumlics arc educational object lessons. 

Community after community became aware of its problems, developed 
ideas oi\ how to solve them partly by the tbinkmg and )oint activities of 
tlieir own members, and also acquired a sense of the relationship of tbeir 
respective communities to the nation as a whole 

ADULT BDUCATION DBCOMBS DYNAMIC 

A sharp distinction exists between adult education as it commonly 
functions and the adult education of die cooperative movement. In the 
first case adults come together to acquire knowledge that will be of help 
to them in getting ahead of their fellows. They seek classes for their own 
“edification" and enjoyment. In the second ease adults come together to 
discuss how by joining their efforts they can all get ahead together. Co¬ 
operative adult education has the dynamic of mutual action constantly 
stimulating its members. Not only is tlie channel '‘alw.ays open foi con¬ 
verting discussion into action,” but every study group meeting is based 
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on the assumption that new forms of mutual action will result. The dis¬ 
cussion takes place with the question ever before it, what shall we do 
together next? 

An increasing number of cooperatives have a thriving recreational 
program, which in itself is a lively educational factor in the community. 
Cooperative recreation gives every one social status. It develops no wall 
flowers. It draws every one into one or more of its singing games, its 
folk dances, and its handcraft activities. The educational force of coop¬ 
erative recreation in a community springs from its catching democratic 
nature, its social wholesomencss, and the fact that it is provided by the 
participants acting together at minimum expense. 

In many countries today, there is a network of consumers’ cooperatives 
in contiguous communities. These cooperatives themselves own regional 
cooperatives which in turn own and operate a national cooperative. Thus 
tlie members of retail cooperatives are able to experience a real sense of 
relationship between their local communities and the larger region in 
which they live, and through their relation to the regional cooperative 
they develop a new feeling of belonging to the larger social whole. 

Since national cooperative associations are members of the Interna¬ 
tional Cooperative Alliance, the members of a cooperative in a local com¬ 
munity can sense the dynamic relationship between local communities 
and the world, and a world order in which cooperation will set the limits 
to competition and in which peacemaking will supplant war making. 
The retail consumers’ cooperative is an agency in the practical education 
of members of local communities in developing a helpful, wholesome 
world spirit and organization. 

COOPERATIVES LAY FOUNDATIONS FOR A BETTER WORLD 

Consumers’ cooperatives arc demonstration units of the religious prin¬ 
ciple of the brotherhood o£ man. As such they are complementary to the 
work of the churches in their spiritual administrations. They are supple¬ 
mentary too, for they aid in putting the social teachings of religion into 
operation in community life. They make practical the idealism professed 
by many church members. 

Many cooperative societies through their research committees make 
systematic surveys of their commuaities The latter are studied with an 
eye to discovering what arc the most urgent current problems of the 
community These problems are reviewed in the light of considering 
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ivhJch ones can be solved by mutual acuon ol the community’s members. 
In this way people become community conscious. 

As people work together cooperatively to solve die problems of a com¬ 
munity they develop a better acquaintance with and appreciation of each 
other. In their mutual struggle to develop a better community they ac¬ 
quire a new community loyalty, 

A consumers’ coopeiativc brings the members of a community to¬ 
gether under wholesome circumstances. A cooperative functions on the 
basis of racial and religious and political neutrality. Thus the individuals 
of a community are relieved of the shortsightedness due to the prejudices 
that so often blind people to each others’ good points. They meet not on 
the divisive grounds of differences but in the lively and pleasing atmos¬ 
phere of good will and mutual helpfulness. Tliey arc creating peace¬ 
making attitudes in local communities far and near. 

K there is to be a better world, the beginning must come m the local 
communities where persons learn to work together, even in business, 
in behalf of the common welfare of man The consumers’ cooperative 
is the technique that affords its members exactly this opportunity. It is 
.ictually engaged in training the members of communhics around the 
world in working togcthei for each other’s welfare even while engaged 
in distributing and producing economic goods. Thus it is laying the 
foundations in local communities for a better economic order and at the 
same time for more just social relationships among mankind. 

Cmory S Bognrdus, head o£ the Department of Sociology at the University ot Southern 
California, is well known for his active participation in the clcvclopmcnc of progressive 
lljouglit pirtkularly as Ujc editor of Sociology and Social Research — An Internalional ]our- 
nal, A recent pamphlet by him, Democracy by Discussion, has been published by the Amer¬ 
ican Council on Public Affairs lie lias gained firsthand experience in connection with 
cooperatives by '•crving as Chairman of the Education Committee of tlit Associated Coop¬ 
eratives of Southern California, in which capacity he has prepared and used study guides, 

RECREATION IN COOPERATIVES 

RUTH CIIORPENNING NORRIS 

“Hey, lookiti” called the smaller of the two litile girls. Both of them 
were leaning against the chain stretched across the entiance to a New 
York areaway. "Listen,” she called again, louder to a group of five or 
six playing liappily three houses down. “If Gracy ’n me’s supposed to be 
m a institution, you got to come to see us ” The children’s game tells us 
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considerable about their neighborhood—people get put in institutions 
which they are not allowed to leave and the rest o£ us go to see them 

But children’s games are not the only ones that betray social patterns 
A few years ago a game called Monopoly was very popular with adults 
Its name speaks for it, but there are countless others built on the same 
general design—the exerase of skill and intelligence mixed with a dash 
of luck to get all of something away from everybody else. 

If we take a look at the culture thrown to the surface of our civiliza¬ 
tion by the disillusionment following the last war, symptoms are imme¬ 
diately apparent. The haunting nostalgia of songs like “Star Dust,” 
“Night and Day,” "Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” echoes the "What’s the 
use?" attitude of those frustrated years. 

Play and art reflect the values of the avilizations that gave them birth, 
and the art is great art in proportion to the human rightness of these 
values. But if the only relation of play and art was to their context, they 
would be of greater interest to the historian than to the sociologist. Play 
and art values not only reflect; they help to form social patterns. 

We all know about “the Playing Fidds of Eton.” The little girl who 
wins a prize with her “recitation” at the age of nine is more likely to 
grow up a “show-olf" than a lover of poetry. The teamwork possible in 
basketball develops an awareness of what the other fellow is going to do 
and an alertness to respond for the best interests of both. The cutthroat 
competition sometimes fostered in basketball develops the “It’s O K so 
long as you can get away with it” kind of behavior, later—and often— 
encountered elsewhere 

A hasty glance at the values ou which our present culture is built re¬ 
veals that wc arc not, as wc like to picture ouiselves, entirely a nation 
of rolnist, energetic go-getters, overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness on the one hand and “native shrewdness” on the other. 

In the first place, wc are predominantly spectators. Figures on the 
number of people who play baseball and the number of people who 
watch It would be illuminating. The development of tlic little theaters 
has done much to take the drama into the class where people do things 
themselves, but motion pictures and ladio arc entirely vicarious and the 
|ukc box lias replaced the family quartet 

In tlic second place, wc arc more often than not viciously competitive 
When It IS a disgrace to lose and moic important to win than to jilay 
a good game, hostility and imscrupulousnesb turn the fun into a grim 
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struggle. This grim stiuggle is to be £ound dscwhcie than in misused 
sports. We have with ii.'S the millionaire who would like to have the lining 
of his stomach back. Wc have with us the grim struggle resulting in the 
rubber cartel All too often we cannot even put on an amateur play with¬ 
out the stimulus of a contest or a tournament. Competition is ingiamcd 
in the structure of many games and (unless it is ovcicmphasi/cd) pro¬ 
vides a healthy excitement. Ilut competition has nothing to do with the 
structure or puipose of music, cliama, and ait. How often wc do these 
things not for the satisfaction of the thing itself, but just to be better 
than some one else 

In tlie third place, we arc suckers for any kind of a gyp that holds out 
the hope of something for nothing The land abounds with pinball 
machines, slot machines, hank nights, Bingo’s, anti a chance on tins and 
that, rallies, numbers rackets, to say nothing of what you can get jtee 
with a box top. This is not the kind of shrewdness that characterized our 
austere forbears (now doubtless busily turning over and over in their 
graves). 

We let some one else play tennis for us; sing for us, dance foi us. 
Wc struggle to “beat," fair or foul. Wc do not disdain "somcihing for 
nothing,” It is obvious where these arrows point and it is not toward 
democracy. 


CHANGEO VAI.'UES PRODUCE CHANGED PEOPLE 

The cooperative movement docs not follow these arrows It holds that 
a democracy must have a democratic economy. The establishment of 
this democratic economy is hampered in proportion as people live “sec¬ 
ondhand”; as they do not care what liappeas to tlic other team; as they 
covet the jackpot. In cooperatives people have to run their own businesses 
They must use their own intelligence, money, and eifort. Personal vic¬ 
tories cannot be as important to them as the achievement of common 
aims. And they must know that this is not to be achieved “for nothing " 
The distortion of human nature which the symptoms of our present 
civilization indicate is a serious hazard The word “distortion” is used 
advisedly. This kind of living maybe “easy," but it does not fit tlie human 
animal. He is not made happy by it. Outside of ccrt.ain Hmiis it may be 
true that “you can’t change human, nature/' but inside those limits it is 
frighteningly malleable. It can be molded into sliapcs bizarre, sinister, or 
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beautiful, by relationships, by sanctions and taboos, by our education and 
the otlier fellow’s propaganda, by countless other piessuies 
It is doubtful whether being ulked at is one of them. If we wish to 
dimmish this distortion and help establish cooperative values, we must 
set up situations that will cool the aching ego and give energy and initia¬ 
tive a good workout. And we must set up such situations in evciy held 
of aciiviiy. Of these, one is recreation. 

The first thing wc must do is to examine what kinds of recreation are 
conducive to these ends. The next thing is to consider what sort of leader¬ 
ship IS necessary. The third is to develop it. 

Folk materials arc, of course, the first reservoir to be tapped. Dances 
that are a spontaneous expression of the gaiety and grace of neighbors 
who actually liked each other are a heritage from people who k new how 
to live better than we do. These dances provide a release from tense mus¬ 
cles, tight nerves, and social fears; and they provide it within a rhythmic 
social pattern. It is recognized that this release is valuable and that the 
way out of the attendant “whoop and holler” behavior is not through 
discipline and ill temper but through emphasis on rhythm and pattern. 

Folk songs well up from people who love the earth they work. They 
were sung because people could not help but sing them, not because 
some one in Tin Pan Alley guessed right on the juke-box market The 
best of our popular songs are lovely, but their beauty does not come from 
the attuncment found, for instance, in this Czech song'* 

“Over the meadows green and wide, 

Blooming in the sunlight, 

Blooming m the sunlight. 

Over the meadows green, and wide. 

Oft we go a-roaming, side by side. 

Hcyl 

Streamlets down mountains go, 

Puie from the winter snow. 

Joining they swiftly go 
Singing of life so free 

"lliis song IS taken from the votume Singing America winch is obtninahle for 25 cents 
from the National Recreation Association, 315 Pourtli Avemic, New York City 
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Streamlets down moiint.iins j;o, 

Puic from tl\e wmter snow, 

Joining they swiftly go 
Calling to me 

Sweet is the an with new mown hay, 

Cooling in the twiliglit, 

Cooling in the twihglil, 

Sweet IS the .ur with new mown liny 
As we homeward go at close of clay. 

Heyl 

Nor do they produce chat atluncmcnt. 

There is a feeling abroad in the land that any game that makes people 
laugh IS a good game. A less supcificial incjuiier would do well to ex¬ 
amine the source of the laughter Upiigluand kindly gioiips who would 
shudder at the thought of starting an evening's fun wuh that story about 
the traveling salesman and the farmer’s daughtci do not hesitate to do 
worse things to their members than give them a bit of vieaiious Rabelais 
They do not hesitate to use “icebreakers” that make one person, or a small 
group, the butt of iichculc; that intensify the unbearable isolation shy 
people experience when tlic spotlight is turned on them; that provide 
opportunities for the show-off who is almost inevitably in our midst to set 
himself even further apait fiom the group—games that aic thoioughly 
divisive in spite of the fact th«it they do make people laugh Since coopera¬ 
tives arc interested in breaking down bariieis between people, whether 
these barriers are individual maladjustments like shyness nncl exhibition¬ 
ism, or economic, racial, or religious, we choose games which unify a 
groin?—games, for instance, as Name Six. 

In this game the players sit in a circle while a ball 01 any other object 
is passed from hand to hand. One pci son either plays the piano or sings, 
and stops suddenly. Whoever has the ball at this momcni is "it.” Either 
the musician or anothei player pieviously selected says “Name six objects 
(they must be objects) beginning with D (01 any orhci letter of the al¬ 
phabet)." “It” then starts the ball nroiuid the circle which passes it as 
cjuickly as possible. Before the ball returns to him, “it" has to name six 
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objects beginning with D. H you have played this game, or i£ you will 
try it, you will find that the fun comes from these factoif; (i) the ab¬ 
surd words that pop into people’s minds, (2) the realization, often verbal, 
that you can think of words when you’re not “it” but you cannot when 
you arc, and arc hypnotized by tlie movement of tlic ball from hand to 
liand, (3) the delight on the part of the whole group whenever “it” gets 
his words out m time, often expressed m applause. The key to tins is, of 
course, that the players are beating a situation and not each other. 

An Olympian attitude toward competitive games, however, would be 
a great mistake. When they have unfortunate effects on attitudes and 
behavior, the fault lies in why they are played and in how they are played 
and not in the game itself. They can develop the ability to play with 
everything you’ve got and accept defeat without rancor and victory 
without arrogance. 

HANDCRAFTS CAN START TIIC BALL ROLLING 

Did you make it yourself? The satisfaction that comes from mak¬ 
ing sometlimg yourself and die pride of good workmanship is largely 
denied to people living in a machine age. Nor is it possible or desirable to 
turn back the clock to the days of hand-pegged houses and hand-woven 
clotlies as a way of producing things. But people still need and enjoy the 
sense of achievement that comes from hammering a piece of copper into 
a shape pleasing to them 01 tooling a design in leather. In the process 
people develop the freedom that comes from confidence. They also de¬ 
velop the taste for simplicity of line and color; the appreciation of beauty 
in familiar objects that artists call good taste It is true that this good taste 
IS not always appaicnt with the first ring of mallet on pewter, and often 
more sophisticated tastes sliudder at the Initial crude and ugly results. 
But an examination of peasant crafts should teach us that people who 
have not been spoiled by Hollywood and Grand Rapids develop a style 
and ait of their own that could never have come into being if they had 
been set to copy other peoples’ designs. Many a person has had a tentative 
interest in crafts killed by some impatient and scornful leader. The social 
values of crafts aic not as appaicnt as are those of folk dancing and sing¬ 
ing and indeed they arc piobably not as great. They require less social 
integration, and they do not automatically unify to the same extent. 
Howcvci, they ic.ich people who could not otherwise be interested. Our 
competitive civili/ation has conditioned many people to feel that vvhen 
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they are in n group they must excel or be failures. Tliis desperate push 
to excel js probably one of the most exhausting emotional states in the 
experience of mankind, ami it is not surprising that we licar people say 
“When I want to have a good time, I like to get off by myself I can’t 
relax around otiicr people.’* Every one needb and wants time for solitude, 
of course, but there arc people who arc incapable of extending the feeling 
of “this is me" to "this is us," To ask sucii people to a dance or a re¬ 
hearse in a play will only squeeze their loneliness more tightly around 
them. 13 ut they can still say "this is me" and weave a belt, and accom* 
pUshment and appreciation from others arc the fust thinj^s to tclax the 
tension. 

A young man of about twenty who had just lost his job on account of 
his bossiness and stubbornness came to a cooperative recreation week end. 
He entered into nothing. He criticized the informality with which things 
were being run. He succeeded m getting several people to lose their tem¬ 
pers. Finally he picked up a piece of metal ant! staitcd to make a can¬ 
dle stick. It had good simple lines, was carefully made, ami w.is a really 
good job. The leader could honestly call attention to It and compliments 
poured in. A few liours later he was asked by the leader to help some one 
else solder. That evening he got into games and dancing. Two years 
later, the leader was pleased to hear him recommended for a ticklish 
job because “he’s so good at working with people.” 

There is always the danger when tidhng of a striking instance that 
it will be thought typical. This was, of course, nn extreme case but it is 
an example of what can happen to all of us on a much smaller scale. 

DRAMA REQUIRES MIOIIEST GROUP INTEGRATION 

If arts and crafts are the most individualized and require and give the 
least social integration, dramatics demands and returns the most. The 
absence of one person from a rehearsal can throw the whole cast. So much 
is obvious. But the interdependence of people who are putting on a play 
is much more fundamental than that. A play is not the sum of individual 
performances. It is an organic whole that has grown by the impact of 
people on each other. Tliat is, it can be. All too often it is not. Al! too often 
we start out by having tryouts, thus carefully selecting our show-offs and 
extroverts and equally carefully eliminating the difliclcnt, the slow, the 
sensitive. We take the people who do not need it and leave out the ones 
who do. We then proceed to cast to type. The most pojnil.nr giil is the 
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ingenue; the plainest one, the old maid aunt; die shy boy is the shy boy. 
The results ot this can be tragic. A group o£ young people were putting 
on a play and they cast one boy as the shy young kid because “it was 
him to a't.' ” It was a small part and he was at length persuaded to take 
It on. I£ the reader will remember or imagine what happens to a shy per¬ 
son, he can understand the torture the boy went tlirough. The mus¬ 
cles of your legs tense. It takes a lot o£ energy to move those tense sticks 
around. Thcic is a knot Ui the back of your neck. You cannot take a 
deep bicath. Thcic is too much blood going up into your cars. They ring. 
All these unpleasant things happened to this boy in the ordinary course 
of life. But m the play every one of tlicm was multiplied. Of course, he 
could not remember his lines His friends who had thought all this would 
bring him out decided he was stupid. He developed a stutter. This again. 
IS an extreme case, but the same thing in miniature is true in all type cast¬ 
ing. It does not provide the opportunity to relax exisung tensions. And 
every one has them. 

Our next common blunder is to get a director who may or may 
not know die theater, but who knows nothing about people or what is 
happening to tlicm during rehearsals. This director tlien directs. He tells 
people where to go, how to read lines, etc., thereby eliminating any 
chance for creative interaction on the part of die cast. A play conducted 
in this manner only drives deeper existing attitudes and beliaviors. But 
a play that is picked to suit the people who want to be in it, is cast enough 
against type so that every one gets a chance to be some one other than 
himself, and is then worked out as a group, with some one sitting as 
audience representative so that it shall be effective to that larger group 
when it is given—a play treated in this way can be a powerful tool to dis¬ 
solve social patterns and orient reconfigurations. It is this method of treat¬ 
ing the situation that cooperatives arc interested in 

To put on a play, therefore, or to do metalwork is no guarantee that 
we shall achieve what we arc working for Much depends on the kind 
and understanding of the leadership. Some ncccssaiy characteristics have 
become apparent m the foregoing but diere are others. 

1. We do not want a leader and a group. Therefore, each group will 
want to develop its own leadership, not rely on “professionals.” 

2. This leadership must not be concentiated in the hands of one person 
or even a few It must constantly reach out for others, 

3. Leaders must like people. They must care more about what is hap¬ 
pening to the group than about how successful they are as leaders. 



COOPERATIVE STORE PERSONNEL AS EDUCATORS 


RUDOLWI L. TRIvUENlU 

People interested in the social and economic implications of the con¬ 
sumer coopeiativc movement often ask: “What is the background of 
your employees? Do you prefer to entrust your co op food stores to experi¬ 
enced men whom you try to get from ictail outlets in private business, 
or do you find it possible to use persons interested in cooperative work 
from other walks of life?” 

The answer to this question will vary in different paits of the country 
and in different local societies and their regional districts. Co-op food 
stores offer a good example of an enterprise that clearly manifests the 
basic goals of the movement. We might refer to tliem in an attempt to 
examine the qualities that are expected from co-op workers and for an 
analysis of the educational features that distinguish cooperative outlets 
from the ordinary run of privately owned business units What they rep¬ 
resent is only one branch—and by no means the most conspicuous one— 
among the many lines of cooperative business which have been showing 
a rapid growth over the past few years. Yet even in this one field, practice 
in selecting and using desirable talent is by no means uniform. 

A WIDE-AWAKX CROUP OP MEN AND WOMEN 

Let US look at some of the employees who characterize the hired help 
the movement is coming to rely upon. We will choose a few teams as 
we actually find them now working in different places in States along the 
eastern seaboard. 

First, the co-op store in a city in Maryland which is now doing a busi¬ 
ness of not quite $i,ooo weekly. You would be surprised to learn that the 
clerk in this small but fast-growing store is a man well known for his 
prominence as an administrator and statistician in mission work all over 
the world. He has a renowned book and other publications to his credit. 
He is a member of the Joint Executive Committee on the World Council 
of Churches. Yet he decided to embrace a career in American coopera¬ 
tives, and he did not feel tliat the functions of an employee m a modest 
store were too lowly a job in which to start. He affirms that he does not 
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regret his choice because he is looking forward to an ever increasing 
usefulness 111 the movement to which he is now devoting himself. 

His manager comes from a very diilcrent background. He came to this 
country only a few years ago after having spent some time in the Nether¬ 
lands, to which he turned after having been compelled to leave abruptly 
lus journalistic and social work m Geimany immediately after Hitler’s 
ascendance to power, because of his views on democracy. He was familiar 
and closely connected with consumer coopeiativcs in Europe, and his 
talents and his attitude have gamed him much credit within the group 
with which he is now connected. 

Another team of two which might attract our attention is found in a 
small industrial city in Massachusetts. There our co-op store is only 
fifteen months old, yet aheady is doing a better business than numerous 
societies of greater age. The manager, who is now about 28 years old, 
came to tlic movement because of his search for some realm of work 
“that would make it more possible to icconcile ethics with cvei yday activ¬ 
ity" in a line of business "chat would preserve individual liberty from 
state coiUiol and yet ovcrcomeccrtamevilsof capitalist economy." Before 
going into Coodstore work he was managing a music shop owned by his 
family in the same State, where he attended to everything that came up. 
He claims lo be much happier than he was before. His assistant is a young 
girl who became interested in cooperatives during her college days in the 
midwest, when a few faculty members started a buying club in the base¬ 
ment of one of their houses She later became more closely associated with 
the movement when she attended an institute at a Quaker school and 
got started on a study of consumer cooperatives in the neighborhood of 
a well-known preparatory school at which she was teaching. Her aca¬ 
demic background docs not handicap her when cleaning the store or at¬ 
tending to customers or helping with any of the other chores which store 
work involves 

CONGFNIAUTY—NOT WITHOUT GOOD REASON 

Thc^c managcl'clcrk p.iirs are ratlicr typical of the attractive variety of 
jicopic we have recently found assembled in cooperative employment. 
They arc tying well togctlier, and for that there is a special reason They 
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all completed the same kind of specialized tiaining wliicli has recently 
been available foi candidates aiming at a coKip f(M>d-store career, and a 
certain congeniality results from this uniCorm preparation for their new 
venture. Before we go into that in further detail, let us mention one more 
employee group in one of the eastern .societies whicli also hails from the 
same schooling effort. 

We find It in a very small place in soiuhcra New Jersey wlicrc, in a 
community of less than 2,500 mhabitams, the co-op store is now doing 
a weekly volume of about $2,400 It did not do more than $400 before the 
new manager took over about seven months ago. I'liis man came from 
one of our big mail-order houses, with which he liad been connected for 
nearly ten years, advancing steadily until he became assistant to the na¬ 
tional sales mnnager in one of their mn)or departments. He was ponder¬ 
ing over the idea of having a nonprofit organization incorporated for 
serving consumers better, wlicn one of Ids friends suggested that he 
should check lus tlioughts with the institutions already established ac¬ 
cording to cooperative principles. He lived in Wisconsin, but was ready 
to give up tlic attractive and promising position lie held in order to come 
East and try himself as manager of an actual “nonpiofii'* store. The 
change from the familiar household-appliance field to foods did not 
dimmish his usefulness, k is not easy to double a store’s volume in these 
days of supply slioitagcs; it is s[>cctacular if somebody succeeds in increas¬ 
ing it sixfold in less than a year. 

Among his clerks we find a woman who took charge of his produce 
department when they moved from smaller premises to Mam Street, 
adding new food lines to the groceries they were carrying before. She 
became enthusiastic about consumer cooperation when the movement 
first came to her attention through supervisors of an adult-cdiication pro¬ 
gram which she was directing in her hometown. She has spent most of 
her life as a teacher and librarian, except for the time when she concen¬ 
trated on raising a family. Customers commented that she takes caic of 
every head of lettuce or cauliflower ns if she wcic handling her own baby. 
The care and thought wliich many of our co-op store clerks put into their 
work is one of the evidences of their devotion 
It IS not without significance that this "girl” manager of a produce dc- 
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partment Ikis a son wlio preceded her in a coop career, and who, after 
liavjng worked in other places, is now an employee of this same food 
maikct. Mother and son are working under the management of a friend, 
and lias close rclationslup, which would be unusual and might even be 
considered iinwliolcsoinc m an oidinary chain-store organization, seems 
to be working out lo everybody’s satisfaction in the atmosphere o£ this 
coopci alive endeavor. 

SINGULAR ASVVCIS OV A DIGNIFIEO CALLING 

Doing justice to all ramihcaCions of an economic method which is 
based on consumer ownership and consumer control requires not only 
a thoiough knowledge of many different angles of administrative func¬ 
tions and of business practices, of financial considerations and of pro¬ 
motional aspcct-i, but also a sound grounding in cooperative principles 
and methods. 

Work m genuine cooperatives serves one master only; The Con¬ 
sumer. He IS iticmical with the owner of the business. Private industries, 
private stoics, stock companies m the insurance or banking field, filling 
stations, or (arm-supply houses might all want to put emphasis on their 
customers’ interest. Willi their employees, however, remains the tempta¬ 
tion to rate liic needs of tlieir employer first, the interest of the consumer 
second. In cooperatives the consumer-owner, the patron member himself, 
IS tlic employer of all the help he hires. In cooperative enterprise an cm- 
ployce’s success iind advancement depend on his serving the customer 
with an "undivided loyalty” for which there is every incentive. 

Tliosc who arc conscious of the strength they can derive from this 
singulai aspect find in it an additional source for satisfaction in their jobs, 
They unclci stand that the growth of their cooperative units is a desirable 
goal only because it enables their societies to bring better satisfaction to 
an increasing number of friendly people. This fact gives their function a 
dignity which work m ordinary business docs not provide It tends to 
result in an attitude that looks beyond fan wages and pleasant working 
conditions Wc find an increasing number of men and women to whom 
nothing appeals more tiian the ultimate honesty which they arc not only 
permitted but lequestcd to observe in all their dealings with consumer.*: 
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DEMOCRACY NEEDS CAPABLE SERVANTS 
One responsibility o£ our personnel training is to help all employees 
realize that their work serves not only their immediate customers and 
patron members but at tlic same lime the progress of the cooperative 
movement and dirough it the public welfare at large These views con- 
diiion the kind of educational process iliat acconijianics all c(x)pcrativc 
business practice. The demands made on cooperative employees arc often 
more rigid than they might be elsewhere. They carry, however, a reward 
in themselves. 

John Stuart Mill once wrote: “The ideal of democracy is that the people 
shall be masters, but employ servants more capable than themselves.” 
Charles Gide, the great French scholar and cooperative leader, quotes this 
sentence, adding to it the remark: “This is pieciscly the ideal of a coopera¬ 
tive consumers’ society; but unfortunately it is not easy to realize." 

Since the very initiation of the Cooperative League of the U S.A. in 
J916, efforts have been made to give promising prospects the right undcr- 
Btandlng and practical training. Leading in these endeavors has been the 
Central Cooperative Wholesale in Superior, Wisconsin, which lias re¬ 
ceived increasing support from all its afliliatcs in carrying on regular 
employee training schools for two decades. Other such schools arc now 
conducted by tlic regional cooperatives in Kansas City, Missouri, Min¬ 
neapolis, Minnesota, Chicago, Illinois, and Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr, James Peter Warbassc, whose initiative and vision conducted the 
affairs of Tlie Cooperative League he himself founded, through the 
twenty-five years of his presidency, is now concentrating on Rochdale 
Institute, whicli was established about six years ago in New York City in 
answer to the need strongly felt by him and other leaders in cooperative 
thought for a national training school. This institution is slated to become 
the unified strong cooperative college that will serve to instill true cooper¬ 
ative conceptions in the minds of the movement's future workers. It is 
recognized that it still has a certain way to go before its prestige will carry 
all the weight that will make attendance at the school a tlcsiiahlc part 
of the career of every future executive m the movement 
Rochdale Institute operates under a ebarfer granted by the University 
of the State of New York. Its faculty consists of educators and executives 
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engaged in cooperative work, teachers from New York colleges, and spe¬ 
cialists from various fields. 

Sl'UIVING I'OR CRM-rSMANSHlP THROUGH THOROUGH STUDY 

II is under the auspices of Rochdale Institute that the Council for Co¬ 
operative husuiess Training assembled and prepared the groups of stu¬ 
dents from which a few members were here presented The Council, 
under a giant fiom the Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund o£ Boston, 
came into being m the fall of 1939, with two representatives each from 
Roclidalc Institute, Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, and Consumer 
Distribution Corporation, and gives special consideration to the training 
needs of consumci cooperatives operating stoics on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Its piogiam IS fitted into the structure of Rochdale Institute’s general 
courses. It was obvious that those who are going to serve cooperative con¬ 
sumers m food retailing need a sound knowledge and uncleistanding of 
cooperative principles and philosophy. Rochdale Institute’s faculty was 
able to provide this instruction with real authority. 

Meeting the men who give their stamp to American cooperative philos- 
opliy am) practice in lectuics and free discussions is an experience that 
will not be forgotten m the daily strain o£ an often tinng store routine. 
Understanding foi the mam aspects of cooperative publicity and educa¬ 
tion IS considered important, as it is this unique phase of cooperative 
pi aclicc iliat gives our type of distributing outlets their decided advantage 
over any oidinary competition. These subjects are dealt with in morning 
sessions which mute the “food-store group” with the other students of 
Rochdale Institute. Together all derive benefit from the atmosphere that 
prevails in an institution of academic standing 

The afternoon sessions are designed to furnish the information dealing 
specifically with topics of interest to future co-op store employees. This 
afternoon progiam calls for technical instructors, most of whom are on 
the vSiafT of the Eastern Cooperative Wholesale—its manager and its edu¬ 
cational diiccloi, Its buyer and its dictiaan, and, above all, its field men. 
I’liey give tlie extensive experience they have gamed in the hard up¬ 
hill struggle to impiove the commercial efficiency and the cooperative 
strength of the societies and stores entrusted to their advice and counsel, 
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The problems o£ store management, of buying and selling, of operating 
costs and margins arc covered in these gatherings, wliicli arc nil held at 
the Wholesale’s warehouse plant. There we find equipment and mer¬ 
chandise for actual demonstrations, togcUicr with the \ienit 4 S loci of a 
wide-awake and thriving orgnni/alton bursting with energy. 

COMPETENCr. IN BOIII TilLORY AND PRACTICf 

The students arc made to realize the essential synthesis between the 
line of cooperative thought presented to them in ilic mornings and the 
technical problems of their future work dealt with In the afternoons. The 
emphasis on all the background information and iintlcrstancling a well- 
informed cooperator ought to have is equaled by the emphasis with which 
facts and figures pcrt,aining to practical achievements arc presented for 
consideration. 

The classroom work in each course is divided by at least one period of 
two or three consecutive weeks of apprcmiccship in a co op store. More 
than twenty different societies in eight different Si.iles li.ivc been work¬ 
ing with the Council on this project, serving as training centers (or one 
'‘interne” at a time. Most of the students were thus given iheir first 
opportunity to acquire some himiliarity with the problems peculiar to 
consumer-controlled food stores. Those who have already worked at 
other places Icain much from comparison and appraisal. 

It is admitted that the short weeks available for any course docs not per¬ 
mit all these different angles to be covered fully There is nothing, for 
instance, that can repl.ace the ability which is produced by cxpeiiencc on 
the Job, and there arc many requirements of manual dcxtciity that can¬ 
not be taught in the classroom but can be acquired only in long periods 
of alert attentiveness in day-to-day work. All that can be hoped for at a 
school is to develop a specific sense of duty by making the student con¬ 
scious of the broader implications of his obligations in a store. Warnings 
against mistakes and admonitions fall on more fertile ground when the 
entire course is based on the teaching that there exists a Inghcr respon¬ 
sibility for a worker in cooperatives tb.ui for one in an enterprise con¬ 
cerned only with its own private success. 
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THERE IS ALWAYS NEED FOR MORE RECRUITS 

The conceited effou wluch goes into this training project has borne 
fruits. Not every student by any means has been, a perfect success on the 
job. Tlic majority of those admitted to thccoiuses, however, liavc satisfied 
all reasonable expectations. 

Tlic movement lecogm/cs that it continually needs fresh blood It 
considers itself lucky if it can draw for it on lliose who have already 
familiarized themselves with its principles and goals, through their posi¬ 
tions on boards or committees This is prolwbly more true m connection 
with cooperative food stores than any other bianch of cooperative busi¬ 
ness. Co-op food stores, particularly those in urban communities, gener¬ 
ally recruit their oflicers among people who are not as closely tied to their 
professions as farmers usually are to their jobs. So we find workers and 
teachers, engineers and lawyers, minisicrs and accountants, as presidents, 
treasurers, or chairmen of educational, finance, or store committees, who 
may get so interested in their avocational association with a cooperative 
development tliat they feel induced to take it on as a vocation. The same 
has happened to nurses, secretarial workers, or housewives, particularly 
during die past year since the hiring of women even for managers’ posi¬ 
tions has become a common occurrence 

THE STORE AS A TASK- AND SCHOOL-MASTER 

It can be said that connection with a local cooperative society actually 
educates all who take an active part to become not only cooperative- but 
also business-minded. 

On a finance committee, for instance, the members liave to study finan¬ 
cial requirements of their organizations and the best way to raise the 
necessary funds. They have to suggest plans for wise investment, super¬ 
vise and interpret the organization’s financial position, make recommen¬ 
dations to the board on the distribution of any net savings, or on how 
to deal with problems resulting from a net loss. 

On the educational committee they have to attend to problems of public 
relations and to devise the best means of communication, between their 
society and the community in general, as well as with churches, welfare 
organizations, social clubs, and consumer groups. In many cases tliey 
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have to attend to writing, editing, and distrihuting a IcKal bulletin, cir¬ 
culating information on mcrchaudisuig projects, and organiy.iug social 
and educational activities. 

Those on the store committee may take a band in [wrsonncl policies 
pertaining to the selection of employees, to working conditions, union 
contracts, complaints of customers, nnd other i>crsonncl mailers. They 
will make rccommciidntions on the man.igcr's .suggestions for new equip 
ment or for akcrntion.s in the store layout or possibly for enlargement and 
modernization of their store. They might also concern themselves with 
the supply situation, and with special requests that arc submitted from 
the membership at large. 

All these functions carry an educational value in themselves, and so we 
find that m a cooperative enterprise .such as a food store “education over 
the counter” works both ways. Sufficiently informed nnd diligent boards 
and committees lighten the burden of their managers nnd clerks. Enlight¬ 
ened employees aid their society and all its members toward a better 
realization of all the values they can oljtain through nn inspired, fully 
integrated, comprehensive program. 

CO-OP PERSONNEL RADIATES “pritSONALlTV” 

Well-designed posters, well-selected quotations from coopciative writ¬ 
ings which ornament the walls of wide-awake co ops arouse the casual 
visitor’s interest in the ideas prevailing "behind the merchandise.’' 
A rack with cooperative literature in such stoics calls even more con¬ 
spicuously for the public’s considered attciuioii. What really counts, liow- 
ever, is the personal touch, as it manifests itself in the enthusiasm which 
the best of our cooperative employees carry into their daily task, above 
and beyond all the other benefits affiliation with the cooperative might 
have to offer. It is sustained by the harmony which naturally evolves bc- 
tw^cen a retailer and his customers when those who determine the policy 
of the enterprise and share the responsibility for its results are to he found 
both in front of the checking counter as pati ons nnd behind it as owners 
of their business. The personality of those occupied in this cooperative 
way of doing business goes further than even the profoiindcst theoretical 
discussion in convincing the incredulous. 
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All that goes to prove that the set o£ simple rules which were first adop¬ 
ted by the pioneers in a small English town about one bundled years ago, 
and which we call Rochdale principles, influence not only human thought 
but also human behavior and attitude. It is the justness of their economic 
foundation that reflects on the righteousness with which they arc carried 
through. They call for practical accomplishment even in a business way 
which will not be in conflict with ethical postulates 

As Dr. Warbasse puts it in one passage of his Cooperative Democracy 
when speaking of die morality of cooperation; "Through cooperation, 
we discover that it is possible for the people to change from self-centered 
aims to aims that aie as broad and high as humanity. It is slowly driving 
home, by demoiisliation, the idea of a new standard of success People 
have bcttci relations to one another and the hardness of human contacts 
IS ameliorated in teims of mutual aid ” To establish this concept among 
cooperative employees is as much an objective of cooperative training 
courses as to increase their technical skill. 


Rtuiolf Treuenfeh ts Secretary of the Council for Ojopcrativc Business Training, a 
directing body winch plans and conducts the caartes in food-store operations at Roclid.'ilc 
Institute, training school of the Cooperative League, Dr Treucnfcls lias lectured at the New 
School for Social Rese.irch and Queens College 


THE PLACE OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 
IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

C MAURICE WIETlNG 

Consumers’ cooperation should have an important place in die school 
curriculum On this fact social scientists, political leaders, labor un¬ 
ions, farm organizations, and educators arc completely agreed, for they 
know chat the war emergency makes it more necessary than ever for the 
schools to train then students to be wise consumers. 

The ignoiancc of the American public on consumci problems is dem¬ 
onstrated by the difliculties involved in the rationing of gasoline, coffee, 
sugar, .and oilier csscnti.als by the Ofliccof Price Administration. Another 
sign of Ignorance is ilic fact that so few Amei lean consumers, only about 
2,500,000, are members of consumers’ cooperatives For these shortcom- 
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mgs the school ciirncvilum iniisi be bl.muil in p.iiv, tur m \\\c. past the 
cmph.isis of Ainmum tdncaiMui li.is btcii i»n j)n«iu«noM, jol) gciting, 
proUts—not on ilic far more cvsciiluil piolilrias <if S(h.uiI se- 

curiiy, adccju.uc housing, am! wise (iiMiilHilion of g»M*ils 
Some iiuhcalion of ihc lack of mfoniMHon semor Ingli si lifHil siudcnts 
have of consumers' couperaium ss.i*. ic\r.i!u! in .1 series (if tests recently 
given to 131J hoys and girh in live widily sr|Mr.iKd < (mmuimiics.* It was 
the belief of 32.1 j>cr cent th.H the I'ldi i.il Ctoscrninent w.is opposed to 
consumers' ccKiireraiion because it was iiii-Ainrrn.an. A surprising num¬ 
ber, 62.2 per cent, thought that canned goiKls in tlie ;uc rage grocoiy were 
so well labeled that the housewife bail no dillicuUy in Knowing what 
quality and qiiaiuity she had |)urchasc<l Aiinosi ihr same mmihcr, 608 
per cent, said ih.it people generally gel wliai they pay for wlicn ihcy buy. 
Though cooperatives arc iioiiprolii, 5<;.7 per tent of those faking the test 
thought hope of making Imgc profits was die thief mouve for joining a 
society. 

Courses in consumci cduciUioii dial have liccii intriKluccd ui some 
schools within the past five years slioiilci help cdnc.itc yontlis on con¬ 
sumer problems. More widespread is the piactiu* of iiKUKluig units on 
consumer education m classes in home economics, social science, busi¬ 
ness methods, and science, Where this emphasis lias l>ctn jpvtn to con¬ 
sumer education some units on consimicrb’ cooperation often have been 
taught as well. Ilcforc the outbreak of die war some educators prc<lictcd 
that consumer education would soon be included in the majority of 
school curricula with another five-year [wnod However, because of the 
war many of the progressive curriculiun experiments winch were under 
way in many parts o£ the country have been halted. 1 he cincrgcncy has 
been so great that many schools have been forced to licnd all of tlicir 
efforts toward the expansion of their vocational training facilities The 
need for physicists, chemists, and inatlicmntici,ins has caused schools to 
stress these subjects to the neglect of the social sciences, the language arts, 
and consumer education. 

EDUCATION MUST TEACH ECONOMIC Al.’n'KNA’l IVES 

Many educators deplore this trend to eliminate the liberal arts from 
the curriculum. They point out that it is folly to suppose that ccono- 

Maurice Wieting, Test on Consumers' Cooperation Tonns A anil D, tyiti ninneo 
graphed. 
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mists, political scientists, sociologists, and educators will not be needed in 
the postwar world. One o£ the most pressing problems after the war will 
be to determine the type of economic stiuctuie needed to achieve the 
Four Freedoms, one of the most important of winch is freedom from 
want. It IS certain that we can never return to the private profit economy 
of tlic nineteenth century. Gcitainly consumers’ coopeiation is one of 
tlic possible ways of organizing business that should be thoroughly un¬ 
derstood by every one. Many economists believe that it is possible that 
in the future there will be a balance between business done by the govern¬ 
ment, pi iv.ite corporations, and consumers’ cooperatives. Students of high- 
school age should be thoroughly informed concerning this possibility. 

Recently public-school teachers in 38 States were questioned on their 
willingness to include instruction on consumers' cooperation m the cur¬ 
riculum Tcaclicis in 252 dificicnt schools indicated that 835 per cent 
of tliem favored including instruction on cooperation. Further it was 
their opinion that 74 5 pci cent of all teachers in the United States held 
this same opinion ^ 

One might well ask, in the light of these figures, why it is chat so few 
schools arc now giving any instruction on consumers’ cooperation. There 
are several reasons tliat can be listed* 

1. The cooperative movement has been so slow m developing in the 
United States that its members have not been able to exert influence on 
curriculum makers to include the topic in courses of study. There are a 
little moic than 2,500,000 mcmbcjs of consumeis’ cooperators in the 
United Slates and less tlian two per cent of all rcuil business is carried 
on by cooperative societies. These facts account for the fact that more 
emphasis is not given to consumers’ cooperation m the school curriculum. 
True, ihe cooperative movement abroad has long been one of tlic most 
important ways of doing busmess m the Scandinavian countries and in 
Great Ihitam but this fact has been lecognizcd by only a few people in 
the United States Members of cooperatives have not generally given 
much attention to the public-school curriculum and have been more in¬ 
terested in adult education 

2. Most teachers are untrained in the principles of consumers’ coopera¬ 
tion and could not leach about that subject if asked to do so. The Roch¬ 
dale principles are genci.illy unknown to teachers, as any one can testify 


Maurice Wictuifj, liau' to Teach Contumers’ Coopetalton (Neiv York Harper and 
Itroihcrs, iQ^u), p 91 
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who has worked with normal-school or tcaclicrs college students To 
a lesser degree tlic generalization could be made that teachers arc ill- 
trained in the social sciences and have little comprehension of economic 
systems. 

3. Courses of study do not include units on consumers’ cooperation in 
most Stales and cities. In the United States the course of study prepared 
by a State, county, or city school system is the largest single determinant 
of the whole education of the child. These courses of study fall far sliorl 
of the standards of scholarship one would expect. Only in a few excep¬ 
tional courses is there any adequate discussion of consumer education 
and consumers’ cooperatives. 

4. Textbooks have neglected to give adequate attention to consumers’ 
cooperation. Oftentimes well-known economics texts give less than a 
page to consumers' cooperation. There is some hope that this situation 
will become belter as a few standard textbooks come to give a more com¬ 
prehensive coverage of consumers' coofx;rallon. Textbooks in subjects 
other than economics whidt could include a discussion of consumers' 
cooperation would be those m history, English, science, agriculture, liomc 
economics, and matliematics. 


LACK OP TEACtlING AIDS BEING CORREOrED 


That some educators recognize the importance of tcaclung consumers’ 
cooperation is shown by the fact that the National Education Association 
has an active Committee on Cooperatives that reports annually, con¬ 


stantly recommending better ways to instruct children on this important 
topic.^ 


State courses of study are effective means of introducing tlic teaching 
of consumers’ cooperation. In Wisconsin a law was passed in 1935 which 


provided that cooperative marketing and consumers’ cooperation should 
be taught in the high and vocational schools m the State. It also required 
that the governing boards of universities, State teachers' colleges, and 
county normal schools should provide adequate instruction on tlie prin¬ 
ciples of cooperation Tile University of Wisconsin has since published, 
through the Extension Service of the College of Agnculture, special 
pamphlets and bulletins for teachers. Since Wisconsin is the only State 
tliat makes the teaching of consumers' cooperation compulsory by State 


* Report of the Committee on Caoperanvet (Washington. D C • Naunnal Education Asso 
elation, 19385 1939-1940. 1941; and 1941) 
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law, It IS interesting to observe the cffecdvetiess of this procedure. Harold 
M. Groves, Professor of Economics at the University of Wisconsin, re¬ 
ports that since there arc no penalties attached to the Wisconsin law, it 
IS not observed in some schools. He blames this failure on a scarcity of 
materials, untrained teachers, and a lack of interest. On the positive side 
he reports that interest in the cooperative movement is growing very 
rapidly m Wisconsin and chat he believes the movement will play a very 
important part in the future of the State. Of the 252 teachers from all 
parts of tire United States who replied to the questionnaire mentioned 
previously, 65,1 per cent indicated overwhelmingly that they did not 
favor compulsory instruction in consumers' cooperation. 

In Minnesota the Legislature appropriated $5,000 in 1937 to the De¬ 
partment of Education for the preparation of a course of study on coop¬ 
eration. No legal requirements for the teaching of cooperation were set 
up, but the course of study on consumers’ cooperation which was printed 
in 1938 was so excellent that many Minnesota schools are now teaching 
consumers’ cooperation.* 

Ocher mimeographed material has since been prepared for use in ele¬ 
mentary schools. Quite often a cooperative has been organized in rural 
schools, purchasing pencils, paper, and other supplies that the children 
need. A recent survey conducted by the Minnesota Department of Edu¬ 
cation revealed that 754 units of consumers in marketing cooperation 
were being taught in 254 Minnesota public schools. 

In North Dakota a law was passed in 1937 that requires any secondary 
school to have courses on cooperatives if twelve junior or senior students 
petition for it The Farmers’ Union was especially active m securing the 
passage of this law A State-financed correspondence course m coopera¬ 
tives has been prepared by the Farmers’ Union. 

There arc units on consumers’ cooperation in the State courses of study 
of a number of other States It would be correct to say that consumers* 
cooperation is most often included in the course of study in those States 
jn which the cooperative movement is espeaally strong. 

PRACTICAL COOPERATION ACTIVITY SUPPLEMENTS CURRICULUM 

Scattered over the United States are individual schools that are suc¬ 
cessfully teaching consumers’ cooperation. One of the best known of 

‘Minnesota State Department of Education, Course of Sfuily on Consumers' Cooperation 
(St Paul, Mnineson, 1938) 
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these IS the Skokie Junior High School o£ Winnctka, Illmois. The story 
of its program is told m another article in tins issue. 

School authorities in Winnctka are of the opinion that their students 
have learned a great deal through these economic activities. They believe 
that education is successful m the degree tlidt it mirrors rcal-hfc situa- 
tions. 

Another outstanding example of a school coo[>crativc is that of the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School. Students operate their own coopera¬ 
tive which sells foods, school supplies, and other items needed by the 
boys and girls. The store is run in conjunction with the cf>-op class which 
is attended by all the sophomores m the school. Shares are sold for 25 
cents. During the 1940-1941 school year tlicrc were 115 shareholders. 
Supplies arc purchased by students who accompany the school buyer to 
the nearest market m Harlan. Accurate records arc kept of all business 
transactions and rebates arc paid to members at the end of the school 
term. 

The study of consumers' cooj«:ration is .an integral part of the school 
curriculum. The class meets 4 hours a week in 2 sections. The local store 
is the focal point of the instruction given; all students have a part in tlic 
operation of that cntci prise. Adult cooperative undertakings arc also 
studied, with special emphasis being given to progress in the United 
States. Because the school secures light and power from the Cumberland 
Valley Rural Electric Cooperative Corporation, a unit on that subject is 
taught. Consumer buying, also, is given much emphasis in the course 
Credit unions were studied for the fiist time in 1941. 

Other classes in the school niso teach cooperntion. For example, the 
English class taught the students how to write letters asking for infor¬ 
mation. A one-act play was written and produced in the same class. The 
home-economics department assisted in the study of foods and clothing 
Printing the annual report of the cooperative was part of the regular 
shopwork. Monthly assembly programs before the entire school aie de¬ 
voted to cooperation. 

These illustrations, schools which arc tc.iching consumers' coopera¬ 
tion, indicate that the practice is widespread. Certainly the possiliilitics 
of establishing a school cooperative arc almost endless. 

The teacher who wishes to include instruction on consumers’ coopera- 
ation is immediately faced with several problems. What arc the most 
effective ways of teaching the topic? By establishing a separate class on 
consumers’ cooperation, or by instruction on the movement m existing 
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classes? There is, of course, no one answer to this problem, but it may be 
helpful to consider some of the typical curriculum organizations found 
in American schools. 

SUBJECT MATTER, CASE CURRICULUM, OR SEPARATE COURSE? 

In a study made of over 83,000 separate elementary and high-school 
courses of study on file in the Curriculum Laboratory at Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, in 1940, it was discovered that over 90 per 
cent of them utilized a separate subject-matter organization.* 

It thus becomes evident that most teachers wishing to include instruc¬ 
tion on consumers’ cooperation can best do so by adding a unit on. that 
topic to an existing school class. Out of 252 teachers asked to indicate 
the curriculum pattern they preferred, nearly 40 per cent chose a separate 
subject curriculum. Classes m which consumers’ cooperation is now 
most frequently taught arc economics, social studies, history, sociology, 
agiiciilture, and American problems. 

Some schools have revised their curricula by correlating existing 
subjects. For example, history, sociology, and economics are taught in 
a single social-studies class. Oftentimes this correlation exists between 
different areas of knowledge. English classes are correlated with home 
economics, science with consumer education, and the like. A study of 
consumers’ cooperation can well be carried on in a correlated curriculum 
The social-studies teacher might deal with the organization of coopera¬ 
tives under the Rochdale principles; at the same time the science teacher 
miglit set up tests for the quality of goods sold in cooperative stores; 
while the home-economics teacher might introduce a comparative study 
of the nutritive value of different grades of canned goods 
In other schools a “core** curriculum has been organized. The broad 
fields of social studies, the language arts, science, mathematics, home¬ 
making, vocational and industrial arts are recognized as essential in well- 
rounded education From these broad fields is selected a “core” of in¬ 
formation and knowledge thought necessary for the instruction of all 
children The topic of consumption has .always been included as one of 
the areas of a “core" curriculum, and most colleges using this organiza¬ 
tion have given ample education on consumers’ cooperation 
A few schooks utilize a guided experience curriculum in which the 

“H B Bruner, C Maurjee Wieting, and others, W/m Our Schools 4re Teaching (New 
York Bureau of Publicaiions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940} 
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teacher assists the pupjis to plan and to carry «iiit activities useful both 
to themselves and to society. Units of work arc M;lccted from real life 
situations that arc considerccl worth while hy liic tliihl and the teacher. 
Students visit f.tctoncs, tr.wcl, f;o on hikes, and tonic into contact witli 
life situations whenever pmsiblc. Consumer ctlncaiion is considered so 
Lni[)ortant in a guided experience turntiilum that it is tonstaiuly stressed 
at all levels. Teachers and pupils work together in a rc.illy cooperative 
way. 

A final [xissibihly in curriculum nrgani/ation would i>€ to plan a 
separate course of study on consumers’ cooperation. Tlic nclvantagcs of 
such a plan would he that il would give tlic pupiH an opportunity to 
secure a more thorough understanding of consumers' c(X)j>craiion dian 
•would be otherwise |x)ssiblc. However, the likelihood of ailding a se¬ 
parate course on consumers' coo|>crauon is extremely slight m most 
schools. More feasible is the addition of a course on ennsmner education 
of which consumers' coo|>cration could be an imjwrtant part. 

Regardless of the tyj>c of curriculum orgamiJtuon used by any school, 
consumers' cooperation can be taught effectively. Units of work on con¬ 
sumers' cooperation can be prepared Uiat arc adaptable to any type of 
curriculum. Psychologists ate agreed that children learn best when they 
study meaningful problems in which they arc interested. It is the pur¬ 
pose of the unit to present materials so organized time they will be most 
easily understood. Tire emphasis is on activities so related that out of 
their doing will come understandings, appreciations, and skills. To illus¬ 
trate the types of units on consumers’ cooperation that could be used with 
any curriculum organization, the author recently prepared seven units 
on consumers’ cooperation. The titles arc: (i) T'he Consumers’ Coopera¬ 
tive Movement; (a) Growth of the Consumers' Cooperative Movement; 
(3) Economic Principles of Consumers* Cooperation; (4) Cooperative 
Finance; (5) Determining Quality of Goods; (6) Consumers' Coopera¬ 
tion and Agriculture; (7) Vocational Opportunities in Consumers' Co¬ 
operation* 

Each unit consists of a brief introduction, an outline of content, many 
suggested activities, suggestions for evaUmtion, and a bibliography. This 
material enables the teacher to give instruction on consumers’ coopera¬ 
tion in many different classes at many different age levels. 

Curriculum experts are agreed that it is essential to provide guidance 
* C. Maurice V/itiing, How lo Teach Contumer/ Cooperation, op. cii, pagci 
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to teachers to assist them in making changes in the school program. 
Those who wish consumers’ cooperation included m the curriculum are 
under heavy responsibility to provide all types of curriculum aids— 
courses of study, textbooks, pamphlets, charts, graphs, and motion pic¬ 
tures. Once these are prepared, a procedure must be worked out for call¬ 
ing the attention of teachers to the materials provided and educating 
them to the importance of the topic. 

SUMMARY 

While many schools fail to teach consumers’ cooperation, those that 
do include the topic use these following procedures * 

1. Separate classes study cooperation. 

2. Two or more classes correlate their instruction on this topic. 

3. Consumers’ cooperation is included m the core curriculum as a part 
of the general topic of consumer education. 

A separate class on consumer education or consumers’ cooperation 
is added to the curriculum. 

5. Consumers’ cooperation is studied when it comes within the guided 
experience of the pupils. 

Reasons for the failure to include consumers’ cooperation in more cur¬ 
ricula IS due to the lack of suitable textbooks and courses of study, 
untrained teachers, and a general failure to include a study of crucial 
modern problems in the schools There seems to be a growing recogni¬ 
tion of the importance of teaching such problems as consumers’ coopera¬ 
tion and consumer education. Many normal schools and teachers colleges 
are instructing students m the fundamentals of consumers’ cooperation, 
and the National Education Association Committee on Cooperatives 
IS reaching many in-service teachers Cooperative associations are work¬ 
ing closely with the public schools in supplying them with information 
and facts. 

Educators recognize that it is their duty to help young people grow 
and develop a critical intelligence that will enable them to make wise 

C, Maurice Wieiitig gained his intimate knowledge o£ the cooperative movement while 
on the faculty o£ Tcichcrs College, Columbia University, through his work in the curricu¬ 
lum luburatury mid ihruugli tiis active service as cducauun chairman a£ the Moming&idc 
Cooperative Society lie is the author of Ilotu to Teach Confumers Cooperation published 
recently by Harper and Brothers. 
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choices in our democracy. The duty of the teacher is to act as a guide 
to these youths in the study of modem problems and the tcchnicpics of 
solving them, one of the most important of winch is consumers' coop¬ 
eration. 


CAN CORPORATIONS <JO TO SCUIOOL? 

<> R lOGAN 

WcikIcII Phillips dcchncd that after clniliel slavery the next and more 
difTicult task must be to dcinocrati 7 e the corporation, so that it will bet¬ 
ter exemplify And support popular government, and not jco[)ardi/c it 
liccausc education and statesmanship laggerl, the ease of thatlcl slav¬ 
ery versus libcity and union broke out in war. liecause of similar lags 
the world over, we now have a whole worhi in convulsions Still the 
issue IS liberty and union in an increasingly indusiri.Ui/cd and inter¬ 
dependent world. What are to he the nature and purjxise of corporate 
organizations? Can democratic government control powerful “economic 
states” that interpenetrate states and nations? C'ait dcinocraiic political 
government survive if "economic govcrnmcitis'' do not hetome more 
democratic, less autocratic and dynastic? Shall the corporation and the 
labor union (neai-corporation) become increasingly democratic, or in¬ 
creasingly autocratic, testing whether governments, conceived m hlierty 
and dedicated to the proposition lliat all men aic created equal, sliat! 
perish? What is to be the nature of the intiicatc collectivism that has 
sprung up in all industriahzxd countries? Should live .schools study and 
teach as devotedly as the aimed forces fight, that tins collcciivisin may 
be democratic and consistent with basic Aincucaii values? 

Soldiers as soldiers can do little more than ictain the chance to develop 
the democratic pattern The final issue rests with education, tlic basis of 
popular government—economic as well as political All educational de¬ 
vices are worth considering in a cause so urgent. 

Is it too simple to suggest that we use corpoiations in schools just as 
we use toys and working models? Long before schools were known, 
and since, toys have been a means by which succeeding gcnciaiions h^avc 
taken on and eventually improved the cultutc of ihcir ciders. Toys, tools, 
simple machines of construction in the lower years, ,uk1 complicated 
machines and working models in mechanics .ami .science in the higher 
grades are common in schools; also oig.ini^ations, in simple and ad- 
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vancecl forms. Why not add the coiporation, the social machinery of 
today that assembles tools, machines, materials, models, and men in a 
creative relationship in the production of wealth and welfare? 

Inclusion of the corporation in a form and on a scale appropiiate to 
the age of the children should he conducive to the healthy growth of 
children and to the democratization of corpoiate business, with benefit 
to all men. 

Wendell Phillips’s “democratized corporation” is presumably a cor¬ 
poration whose members, understanding democratic values and pro¬ 
cesses, desire and practise them in their corporate operations. Popular 
sovereignty—whether political or economic—is made possible and desir¬ 
able by popular education. Indeed, our public schools have been estab¬ 
lished to enable the people to improve and extend popular sovereignty; 
to realize the dream of abundance, liberty, and justice for all. 

EDUCATION FOR LIVING MUST INCLUDE EXPERIENCE WITH “CORPORATE FORM” 

Inclusion of studious experience in small-scale corporate production 
and distribution m the curriculum of the schools in some degree restores 
to the education of youth the indispensable element of participation in 
economic planning, execution, and control which was lost when family 
industry and business gave way to the corporation. Both parents and 
teachers become interpreters and guides As their economic interests and 
vocabulary grow, children find themselves more able to communicate 
with parent and teacher concerning breadwmning and the organiza¬ 
tion of economic power Not only child and father, but teacher and father 
arc brought into better mutual undcistanding and cooperation regarding 
“fundamentals.” 

Children in our junior high schools, like adults in all democratic coun- 
tiies, may belong simultaneously to public ownership corporations and 
to such dissimilar private corporations as cooperatives, nonprofit welfare 
oiganizations like the Red Cross, and profit companies All are good 
equipment, good because they are a means of healthy individual growth 
m charactei and understanding; and good because introduction to them 
by the school, where zeal for equality of oppoitunity and the public in¬ 
terest IS dominant, promises to improve them as social institutions Ex¬ 
amples of the toopciativc form arc described in this article However 
piofit and public enterprises operate in the school on an equal footing 
wjlh cooperatives 
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The cooperative fits well jn tlic high school and college, themselves 
examples of public or of nonprofit pruvalc corjwrations, usually sup¬ 
ported in part from profit company or coiporaliun earnings by taxation 
or gift. Both school and cooperative arc dedicated to the improvement 
and extension of popular government. Because of its utterly democratic 
nature, tlie cooperative strongly reinforces popular education as the basis 
of all popular sovereignty—{lolitical, economic, and social. It depends 
upon education of the rank and file for us own extension It requires the 
exercise of the lesponsibihtics of ownership and the piacticc of equal 
manhood suffrage and majority rule. 

As far as at goes, the cooperative movement has proved to be a natural 
corrective of monopolistic evils of big business, big government, and big 
labor; it exemplifies and supports representative federal government; it 
demonstrates democratic planning and mitigates the ups and downs of 
the speculative cycle; it eases the partisanship of politics, fortune, occu¬ 
pation, race, ichgion, and nationality, cmph.isr/dng the mutual interest 
of consumers. Because of its salutary effect upon national and world 
economy, educational, religious, agricultural, ami labor org.xnw.ations, 
many business men and the major political parties have declared for more 
of the cooperative type of business. 

A COOPERATIVE BEE BUSINESS 

In an ambitious new section, where a large school district had estab¬ 
lished several small twelve-year schools, fanners were iindci taking to 
market their produce and purchase their supplies cooperatively. They 
were handicapped not only by lack of proficiency in bookkeeping, type¬ 
writing, salesmanship, and commercial law, but also by their lack of prac¬ 
tical acquaintance with the stock company. During the "trust busting" 
days of Theodore Roosevelt and the liberalism of the Wilsonian "New 
Freedom," the farmers felt markedly unorganized and defenseless. With 
this background the superintendent, some of the teachers, and some of the 
parents got together to consider the role of the local schools m business 
education. Mere mechanical skills, like typing and bookkeeping, which 
would help their girls and boys to hold jebs in the city, were not enough. 
“What can be done in the schools that will be economically productive 
and at the same time a means of interesting and educating both young 
and old in agriculture, industry, and business?" 

They found many things were needed, but decided to begin with 
honey. It was a newly settled region. There was not a colony of bees in 
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the entire district of 600 square miles. The family table was typically 
Without delicacies. The people were hard up. They were suffering from 
the depredations of insects, especially grasshoppers. They were trying to 
start legumes and fruits. All of these facts seemed to point m a beeline to 
the promotion of a honey industry. 

After considering different forms of ownership and operation, the 
group concluded that the cooperative type of company best suited the pur¬ 
pose. This led to a continuing study of the cooperative movement and the 
business principles that it demonstrated. Capital was raised, partly by issu¬ 
ing shares at 25 cents per share and partly by donation from the largest 
bee company in the country Beautiful stock certificates were printed and 
supplied at a nominal cost by the publisher of a daily paper, a former 
United States senator, and stock was subscribed by elementary- and 
high-school students and teachers. High-school students were elected 
directors and the superintendent of schools became educational sponsor 
of the new cooperative society. 

In addition to occasional general membership meetings, which brought 
young people and teachers together from the schools of the district, mem¬ 
bers of the board of directors, accompanying the superintendent on his 
visiting rounds, held meetings of local groups of members in the various 
schools They recruited membership, lectured informally on the nature 
of their company, and gave shares as prizes for the best work done in na¬ 
ture study, particularly for the best studies of the pesky grasshoppers. 
The company also loaned observation hives of bees to schools. 

Nearly every one in the schools and many adults throughout the dis¬ 
trict found something of special interest in the project. School life was 
broadened and vitalized Delicious clover honey soon began to appear 
practic.ally without cost on the table of many families. A school principal, 
some years after the founding of the company, received from his own 
apiary at the “tcachcragc” an income exceeding his salary as principal 
Eventually, the region was shipping large amounts of honey and large 
amounts of clover and alfalfa seed from bee-pollinated legumes. Coopera¬ 
tives of various kinds now flourish there, m harmony with other forms 
of ownership and operation, demonstrating "business of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” 


IN AN AftRICULTURAL TOWN 


In another school system »n the same State, a cooperative was the means 
by which students provided themselves with school supplies of good qual- 
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ity at low cost anti secured practical experience in higli'cluss business. A 
number of tiiesc same students went about with their agricultural instruc¬ 
tor among the farmers, helping with thcorgam/atiou and improvement 
of cooperative marketing and cooperative buying, rounding up stock 
for shipment to the cooi>crativc icnninal, grading jKiiatocs, fruit, and 
other products, taking a vital part in the social and economic life of the 
community. 

Some of the merchants feared that such activities might result in losses 
to themselves. On one occasion six mcrciiants with wliom the school 
supply cooperative was in d irect com^)Ctition ap[>carcd at a meeting of the 
school board to ask that merchandising be excluded from the schools. 
After spciulmg the evening examining all angles, particularly ilic educa¬ 
tional values involved, the spokesman of the group cliangcd his position 
completely, complimented the schools ii|K)n their cfToris to help children 
learn practical business on an idealistic plane, and offered his assistance 
in any way that he might be found useful. Four of his coni])aiiions agreed 
with him, leaving only one of the six dissatisfied. Objections to assistance 
given by the school to some of the cooperative clforls of ilic farmers tliat 
tended to make them indcpctidcnt and to put them into competition with 
certain kinds of business already established in the town were not so 
readily overcome. Interested liigh-school students, farmers, merchants, 
ministers, bankers, lawyers, teachers, and others attended the School of 
Co-operative Economics which the public school sponsored and main¬ 
tained several weeks during midwintcis. Local leaders were reinforced 
by able leaders brought in from a distance. Tltc higii school’s extensive 
collection of books on cooperatives was used and the public library co¬ 
operated. With increased understanding, even mcrciiants and bankers, 
seeing that their own best interests lay in rising living standards and pur¬ 
chasing power, gradually withdrew their opposition, and some of them 
gladly assisted. 

IN A SUBURBAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—COOl’ERATlVF CREDIT 

For the past six years children in a suburban junior high school, with 
the help of a teacher sponsor, have pooled their savings, made their rules, 
and borrowed from their pool according to their needs, with advantage 
to all, operating within the pattern established by the Federal Credit 
Union Act. Like other corporate enterprises of the .scIkkjI, this credit un¬ 
ion is chartered by the school council. 
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Ic should be explained that the schcral council consists o£ students, who 
arc elected by their respective constituencies, and the school principal, an 
ex-officio member It is the top governmental body of the school’s self- 
governing system, embodying and combining functions similiar to those 
exercised by the legislative, judicial, and executive branches of our cen¬ 
tral government in Washington. The president and vice-president are 
elected by the school as a whole, two members arc elected in each home¬ 
room, and heads of corporations, labor unions, and standing committees 
of the council are cx-officio members 

The credit union was suggested by an official of one of the country’s 
largest banks as a means of helping children to understand banking. One 
of Its principal promoters was a thirtccn-year-old member of the credit 
union of a local urban cooperative. He and tliree or four otliers interested 
thirty of their fellow students in the project They studied credit unions 
on the side for several months, getung information and advice from 
people with creclu union experience, reading punted matter, and publish¬ 
ing a mimeographed newspaper that featured the project Children were 
borrowing from teachers and others when they found themselves short 
of cash for their cafeteria lunch and school supplies, and many were care¬ 
less about repayment. Naturally, teachers and parents were quick to see 
the advantage of a businesslike system owned and operated by the chil¬ 
dren themselves. 

Loans are small but numerous, requiring a large amount of accurate 
bookkeeping and careful management. Members may borrow as much 
as fifty cents without a co-signer, and as much as seventy-five cents with 
a co-signer. Recently, when the principal found occasion to borrow sev¬ 
enty-five cents (an unexpected guest for lunch), the lending clerk cour¬ 
teously signed with him and handed him the money without delay. 
Larger loans must be approved by the board of directors. Really large 
loans—any amount above 53.00—require approval at a membership 
meeting. No collateral is required, loans being made exclusively on the 
basis of character and ability There arc about one hundred fifty members, 
including several adults, m the school of four hundred thirty students Sik 
to eight hundred loans arc made yearly. In the three or foui thousand 
loans made to date, not one cent has been lost m loans Twice wiien there 
has been an apparent small shortage in cash due to mistakes in making 
change and the like—a crack in the floor swallowed up several pennies— 
directors made good out of their own pockets Since directors take turns 
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keeping llic ofllcc 0{>cn, and check up on Uic business at weekly mceungs, 
tliey arc in closer loucb with (heir business than arc most riircctors m 
adult business organizations. 

To alleviate the diflicuky of figuring and rollccting interest on loans 
of a few ccnis for only a day or a few <lay.s and to diMiihiito die tost of 
service as equitably as possible, the hoard of tlircr tors h.is adopicd a rule 
requiring a service charge of one cent on all loins, wuh penalties for 
failure to pay on or hcfoic the due dale On siidi sin.ill loans tlicrc is no 
interest cliarge, hut imcresi is chaigerl on the larger loans at the rate of 
I per cent per month on unpaid balances. 

As the amount of cash on hand increases, tlic lioard encourages longer 
and larger loans to members. A chronic excess of cash over borrowings 
by members has stimulated inquiry into opportunities for safe invest¬ 
ments for worthy pur()oscs. The chiltlrcn's cretin union, chartered by the 
school government, stands ready to lend a helping hand to the teachers’ 
credit union, chartcrctl by the United States (joveinment. 

The latter was organized some ilircc years afici the children’s organiza¬ 
tion began Its pioneering dcinonstr.ition. (killctl the employees’ credit 
unton because it includes a few clerical wtiikccs and cusUKlians, the 
teachers’ organi/aiion m.iintains neighborly rciadons, inviting directors 
of tlic children's credit union to .itlcnd its nicmher<.hip and ho.ird meet¬ 
ings. The relatively large loans wiUi which the employees' credit union 
deals—perhaps Itoooo, or even more—impresses the children with the 
teachers’ high status as financiers! 

LEARNING INSURANCC (aND MORI.) UV INSURING 

A mutual insurance company was organized sevcr.il years ago to soften 
the shock incident to the breakage of dishes in the caCclcna, It happened 
in this way. The chairm.m of die lunchioom committee reported to the 
council the sad ease of two Utile girls who had dropped then tr.iys and 
broken, their dishes. Their feelings were badly hurt and the cost of re¬ 
placement played havoc with then allowance At ihc end of the recital, 
a council member called out his conviction: “Thcie oiigliL to be insur- 
ancel" So the council appointed a committee to see whether it could 
be provided. 

After weeks of study, during which a parent insurance broker acted as 
a special consultant, a company was ready to be chartered and to issue 
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poJicies that would provide 75 per cent coverage of losses. The cost of the 
policy was arrived at by means of a research that revealed die average 
cost for breakage per child during the preceding three years. 

The concern of policy holders to reduce breakage and recover a good 
refund on their premiums resulted in surprising reduction of breakage. 
Policies now cost about one third as much and losses are covered 100 per 
cent instead of 75 per cent. Apparently there has never been an attempt 
to cheat the company. Arithmetic and social-studies classes report in¬ 
creased interest m insurance In fact, some of the active members were 
greatly interested in that part of the Senator O’Mahoney investigation 
which dealt with insurance compames. 

Efforts to spread the blessings of insurance have appeared. Several 
members of the bicycle committee, with the assistance of the father of one, 
a distinguished lawyer, began work last year on a plan for insuring bi¬ 
cycle accessories against loss and damage. From time to time children, 
confusing police protection with insurance protection, have urged that 
bicycle guards be required to pay for equipment damaged or stolen on 
the school grounds. Consequently, it is not surprising that the guards 
strongly advocate insurance. They point out, however, that because of 
the excellence of their policing, insurance casts should be extremely small. 
Whether such protection will first be provided by a mutual company, a 
stock company, or a government authority is anybody’s guess. 

The government type already exists m connection with the stamping 
of names on fountain pens. This striry involves the Skokie Co-op, a co¬ 
operative society jvhich owns and operates a store. Having agreed with 
the local chamber of commerce that it would hold prices at the going 
level, the store’s earnings (savings) are quite respectable, and it is oc¬ 
casionally able to make not only a substantial refund to individuals in 
proportion to their purchases, but also to vote a handsome “social divi¬ 
dend’’ to the school as a whole. Thinking it important that lost pens be 
returned to their owners promptly and surely and that the responsibili¬ 
ties of personal ownership be emphasized, the co-op purchased a stamping 
machine for the sum of $165.00 and stamped one pen free for every one. 
Later, the lost and found committee, a sort of government bureau, as¬ 
sumed the task of stamping pens. Occasionally, a pen was damaged in the 
process Cautious owners did not want to take any risk, but they did want 
their names in handsome gold letters on their pens Consequently, the 
school council authorized replacement of damaged pens if the owners 
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had paid an insuiaiicc (cc of five cents riiully, aflei nun It dchaic and 
some heavy thmkiu^, the fee was nurlcui vaty atroitlin^ to the value of 
the insured pen. So it came .ihoot that ilio <(i op’s $16^00 “soci.il divi¬ 
dend" machine w as accepted l>yi In ^overniiiciit and oper.ucd fne, except 
for the insurance^ for tlu' benclit of cvciy (iti/cii .iiul to raise the moral 
standards of the scliool, 

rnoi'iiiv'iivr MMiniANniMNo 

Tlic Skokie Coop lias lendercil a iiicicliaiKlisinj' scivne for tlic cn- 
tiic school duiiiiH the past si\ years Us mcmluTship, Iiowcvei, has not 
exceeded i6n and has been .u times considei.ibly less. Partly as a result of 
us abundance of (jpciaimg capital, 11 has not shown the /cal foi expan¬ 
sion of iiienibciship and foi cdiicaiion th.it should be c\i>c<U*d of a co* 
operative. Peihaps it needs the competition that piofit stores would j;ivc 
It It mhciitcd us noncompetitive posiiion. 

Seven years ago the -store was a typical school stoic; n.uncly, a public 
owneiship kind of instiuuioii run by a leatbcr with the lu'l[) of .sludcnis, 
who wcic expected to hcnclit in inalbctn.UKs .ind m hookkceping .and 
salesmanship skills. In .still earlier years it had been .1 piofii rorporacion, 
organi/.cd within an arithmetic class by the teadiet, who was trying 
to help children uiulcistaud the huymg and sdlmg of stock as well as 
mcicliandise. The decision to siaii a ciKipciativc to take over the public 
osvnership store followed situly of dilTcrent corporate foi ms by social- 
studies classes. 

Tin uisiAUrii s>ii» <(»\n'ANs 

For a long time the store co-op distiilniicd as a social dividend, fice to 
all memhcis of the school, Coiml.im-pcn ink made by the science dcpail- 
ment Recently, however, it has helped to start a separate corporation 
uiiclei the sponsoiship of the science teacher foi industiial research and 
production. It sells us products, ink, cold cream, fly poison, and paste, 
under its own trade name, Refpio 

Had there been more aggressive leadership in the co-op at the time, 
probably it would have retained control of tins manufacturing coipoia- 
tion and it might Itave secured permission fiom tlie Cooperative League 
to use the co-op label, which might have opened up channels foi widci 
cooperative distribution of its pioducts. Such rckuivcly cl.ihorate ma¬ 
chinery, howcvci, IS a hit complicated for such young childicii It would 
be mote appropriate at the senior-high level. 
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EVOLVING ORGANIZATIONS 

The economy o£ the little junior high school is varied, flexible, and 
ever changing. Initiative and social invention are encouraged Organized 
services grow out of the immediate situation, the studies, and aspirations 
of succeeding school generations, and they are the real thing, no mat¬ 
ter how toyhke they may seem when tested by adult standards and 
preferences. Being real, though juvenile, they are suitable for analogy 
and comparison with real insututions everywhere. 

As business evolves, the general government develops accordingly. The 
school council found it necessary in 1937 to enact a general corporation 
law, which has since been amended repeatedly. It provides for incorpora¬ 
tion and dissolution, prohibits proxy votmg, and requires shareholders to 
attend all shareholders’ meetings, provides for termination of member¬ 
ship when leaving the school, and lepurchase of shares, and payment of 
earned interest and dividends. 

TEACHERS, SUBJECTS, SCHEDULES 

The economic enterprises, like other self-governmental projects, are 
considered to be as important in the curriculum as are social studies and 
arithmetic; in fact, they are social studies and arithmetic, and a great deal 
more besides Teachers sponsor them as seriously as they leach a class, and 
arc programmed accordingly. As sponsors and as class teachers, they help 
tile children to carry out their responsibilities successfully and to learn as 
much m connection with them as possible. Writing the minutes, keeping 
the books, making the reports, struggling with problems of management 
and policy, and prompt and faithful execution of trusts hold a high rank 
in subject classes 

To reduce interruption of class sessions, meetings of boards are held 
at certain hours on a certain day of the week Notice of membership 
meetings must be given two days in advance. The student’s adviser and 
social-studies teacher determine the extent of his activities and sec that 
his program is as well integrated and balanced as possible. Probably a 
third of the students take an active part in the business organizations 
These give one to two school hours out of thirty to meetings and special 
tasks incident to them While this is a small propoition, like the vitamins 
in one’s diet, it must be remembered that these activities are dispropor- 
tionaicly potent and vitalizing 
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RCSniTS 

A real attempt at valuation wouhl require another article. Ikicfly, the 
teachers believe that they help: 

1. To broaden teacher'; and p.trcnt*;, integrate subjects, vitahve tcacUmg 

2. To unite teachers, children, nn<l parents by inrans oC their interest 
in breadwinning and economic power, anti by mc.ans of a common 
economic vocabulary that enables them to uiulcrstand one another 
on this subject 

3. To imhue ciuldrcn with the spirit of tlcmocracy and to engage them 
educationally in the exercise of popular sovereignty in economic 
organization 

4 To give every child statu?, the security of being useful and needed, 
the habits and skills of faithful execution of trusts in a vital area of 
culture, and the personal growth that results from self-dedication to a 
worthy enterprise 

Without doubt such projects in free economic enterprise arc good for 
children and teachers. Is it not reasonable to expect them to influence the 
corporation of the future, with advantage to popular sovereignty and the 
common welfare? 

S. R Ijjgan u Associate Supcrintcndcni of Scliooh in WmnftVi, llhnnis Tlic use of a 
corporate structure in the setting up of business facilities by tlic iiiidcrgraduaies at Winnetka 
has attracted wide aticntiDn in education'll circles, Coopcrainc corporatinns arc only one of 
tile types used and studied Mr Logan is niso I laison Ofllccf on Conpcraiivcs and Credit 
Unions of the Progressive Education Assuciaimn 


CREDIT UNIONS MOLD CHARACTER 

J, ORRIN SIIIPF 

John Zadcl was a truck driver. He had a wife and two children. He 
found It difficult to make his pay check provide life’s necessities Cor his 
family. Through painful economizing Jolin managed to save a few dol¬ 
lars in his community credit union. John saw an oppoi tuniiy. If he were 
able to buy a truck, he could get a coniracl hauUug Cor <v new State high¬ 
way. With ordinary luck lie would soon be in businc'.s for himself. 
Then his wife, his children would no longer he denied siiflicicnt food, 
clothing, adequate medical care and cducnlion 
John applied to his credit union for a loan so he could huy the truck. 
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The credit union granted the loan and everything went as JohiT had 
planned for five months. Then John became ill. He was flat on his back 
m bed. He could not drive his truck. He had no income, His family 
needed money for food. The doctor’s bill was rapidly soaring; in addition 
his loan to the credit union was overdue. 

John expected to lose everything and to be set back so far that he would 
never again dare to even hope for anything better. 

The board of directors of the credit union met. They discussed John’s 
case. Should they replevin his truck and wash their hands of the matter? 
If they did that now they would recover enough from the sale of the truck 
to liquidate John’s loan. 

The board of directors decided differently. They hired a man to drive 
John's truck John's contract was protected. At the end of six months 
John was completely recovered. The earnings of the truck paid for not 
only the driver’s salary, but also John’s doctor bills, his family’s living 
expenses, and the payments on the truck. 

Thousands of similar stories could be told. For this is more or less rou¬ 
tine in the twelve thousand credit unions operating in. North America, 
the Canal Zone, and the Hawaiian Islands, in every province of Canada, 
and every State of the United States. These credit unions serve over 
4,000,000 members, They have assets in excess of $375,000,000. They loan 
about $400,000,000 annually to their members Credit unions operate well 
among employee groups, farmers, church groups, labor unions, and 
lodges or cooperatives. 

The credit union is a cooperative thrift and credit organization. It has 
three objectives (i) to encourage thrift, (2) to provide a source of credit, 
and (3) to educate in the democratic control and management of finance. 

Credit unions are easy to organize and relatively simple to operate. 
Seven persons of a group having a common bond of interest such as em¬ 
ployment, association, or residence may apply either to State or Federal 
Government for a credit union charter. Tlicir records arc audited by 
representatives of the chartering agency usually once a year. 

Since credit unions are cooperative each member has one vote no mat¬ 
ter how many clollais he may have on deposit. He exercises his vote once 
a year at the annual membership meeting. At that time he also elects 
directors and committee members, decides how much to pay the treasurer 
(the only oflicer who usually may be compensated), and how much the 
dividend rate on shares will be. 
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Hr credit uiii(»n idc.i li.Kbccn sicMclily siikc llic (irst credit 

muon w.Ror|'.iiu/cd iii Mjnimcr’5f(dd,(icrin.iny. 'Ihc first credit 

union in North Amoru.i was org.iiu<’ni .u J.cvis, Quchcc, in 1900. 
St. M.iry's I’.insh di M.mtlicstcr, NVw llimivdiirr. operates the (irst 
credit muon oi^.mi/ed m the \Jmicd Stales. M.Rs.uluisens p.issc'(l the 
first credit unum cnahlmp, law m ’I hr (rtiliL iinnni inovcincnt de¬ 
veloped lapidly 111 ihc United States as a irsuli of ilir woi k of the Ocdit 
UnionN.iiional I'Atcnsum Huiuu 'llushurran funciioned fiom !()2i to 
It was financed as a tlisiiucrcstcd public scivia liy 1 . A. bilcnc 
It obtained the passage of many State l.iws anti the I'cdrr.il Act. It also 
organized many credit unions, 

The bureau’s work is now caincci on by State leagues and a Credit 
Union National Association, which arc owned, oper.ued, and coniiollcd 
by credit unions. 

Credit unions nre operated by all kinds of people fioin jiig.siickcrs m 
packing bouses to college professor*. They have l)ecn remarkably suc¬ 
cessful. They arc clearly demonstrating that the average person can man¬ 
age bis own fmaiRcs and docs nni have to he a supcrin.in or hire a super¬ 
man to do it for him. J^xpericiicc has siiowii ilial members repay tlicir 
loans to credit unions readily and without the djlliculiy <iibcr organiza¬ 
tions usually have Many leaders in the woildsof Inisnuss, labor, agiiciil- 
turc, religion, and coopcraiion have put tlicinselves on reconl as to the 
effect of cooperatives in reducing the distress of employees, and making 
a constructive contribution to people's welfare The credit union has dem¬ 
onstrated Us value in developing the individual ami iii devclojnng the 
community under a wide variety of coiuliiions Like .my other form of 
cooperative the scope of its effect is dcpciidciu on the degree to which Us 
members understand us implications. 

/. Ornw SJupe went lo thft Credit Union Natinml A^mcialion us firsl cdiicalion dircc 
tor m January 19^0 after a number o£ years of cxpcrirncc wnrkini; \s ith the crciiit iinmns 
in ihc DiilTalo, New York, area 




NEXT STEPS IN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


ROBERT L. SMITH 

The growth and increasing unity in the cooperative movement in tile 
United Stales, which the previous articles reflect, obviously indicate that 
changes m emphasis, method, and scope o£ cooperative education should 
be taking place at an equally rapid rate. They are. To many, die term 
cooperative education is baffling. To those who are unhappy unless terms 
are subject to clear-cut definition and limitation, the concept of coopera¬ 
tive education is bound to bring unhappiness for, to the cooperator, it 
covers a multitude of methods and fields Cooperators find the distinc¬ 
tions between business and education almost impossible to draw, so 
interwoven and interacting are both processes. For practical purposes the 
movement does attempt to shape a different focus for “publicity” and 
“training” and “coopeiative fundamentals,” but it is hard to know just 
when one has crossed the line. 

Funk and Wagnall's defines education as “tlie systematic development 
and cultivation of the normal powers of intellect, feeling and conduct so 
as to render them efficient m some particular form of living or for life in 
general.” In a world where “life in general” has not been conceived along 
cooperative lines, cooperative educauon is faced with the necessity of 
education to render people’s faculties efficient in this particular 
cooperative) form of living. Cooperative education therefore has four 
aspects. 

1. Education of the public Some would argue that this is publicity or 
advertising. Cooperators would concede this to be so in part, but would 
insist that the process must be earned much farther. Cooperatives in tlieir 
publicity seek not only to get their name before the public but to get 
across the fundamental ways in which cooperatives differ from ordinary 
businesses, the structural reasons why cooperatives function in the public 
interest, the responsibilities that must be assumed to use a cooperative 
wisely or stai t one soundly While publiaty may attract new curiosity, 
the process of educating the curious must begin immediately or nothing 
js gained. There is no magic about cooperatives They offer a sound and 
effective method of organizing business only to the extent that people 
understand how to apply the technique both in spirit and practice. 

2. Membership education Tombstones are the inevitable markers of 
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cooperatives wliosc mcnibcrshipcclucaiion has been iiiatictjuatc. The job 
IS never clone. First must come an nndcrsiaiKling of liow ilic co op meets 
their needs, tiicn its structure, mcthwls, philosojiliy, lustoiic.il develop¬ 
ment, relation to ba*iic economic, cliiical, .md business piolilcins. Then, 
forever, the facts about the coop: ns business, its iiii.incinj^, its [Kissibilitics 
for expansion, its services and fncihtics and hcatl.u hrs 
A pait of the membership will become Ic.ulcrslup 'I here is a tremen¬ 
dous job to keep hon/nns bro.ulcncd, to develop c.ip.u ay for analysis and 
sound judgment on business, cduc.uional, .me! org.iniyaiional matters. 

3. Employee educaiion Faitl jicrsoniicl is in .1 key position in coopera¬ 
tives. The men and women at the cliccking coiimci or .it the g.is pump or 
on the insurance agency force give the public their intrcxluclion to co-ops 
many times. Tlicy must be ccpially cfliciciu in the disc harj'c of tlicir tech¬ 
nical responsibilities and in thou intcrpicl.uion of die tixijicralivc idea. 
To tbc extent that they see their work as a caicci ilicy buiUl a movement; 
to the extent that they see it as a job ihcy lose the chance to make a life as 
well as a living. 

<f. Education os citizens. Only part of die education done by coopera¬ 
tives IS conscious and organized, as Dr. Hogartlu,s has pointed out in his 
article. Much is the direct result of the sense of individual responsibility, 
independent judgment, coinbiiicd with group .iclion and group .ichicvc- 
ment that the cooperatives foster. Whether or not this carries over into 
other community relationships is laigcly dependent on two factors. The 
first is the period of development, and the second, leadership conscious of 
these opportunities for community service. When a cooperative is new, it 
IS faced with so many problems—rclalionshipi, tlisccivcrmg Iradcrslup, 
gaining experience, r.iismg capital, gaming adequate volume, breaking 
in personnel—that it.s metnhers find little tunc to use their cooperative 
approach in meeting community problems beyond the sphere of imme¬ 
diate application. Yet there is ample evidence that at some point when a 
dcgrceof stability IS achieved, members of a coopci alive in which an efTec- 
tivc educational program has been conducted, in whlcii there is a sense of 
belonging to a movement and having a conscious cooperative [ihilosophy, 
begin to extend their influence to other community ventures 

Just as Amciican men and women have for years cariied on activities 
of a cooperative nature such ns threshing, car pools, fi.itcrniiy living, with¬ 
out ever appreciating the cooperative character of the activity or its impli¬ 
cations for use in other fields, so the cooperative technique can remain 
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limited and circumscribed in its application without inspired leadership 
and conscious eiJort to apply k to an ever broadening area. 

MANY MBDIA USED 

Cooperators have been, making rapid strides in their use of a variety of 
educational media. For many years pamphleteering has been an impor¬ 
tant form of cooperative education. Most libraries today have a good col¬ 
lection of books on cooperatives covering a wide range of approach. The 
last eight years in particular have seen extensive development in this field. 

The cooperative press is now reaching impressive proportions. Practi¬ 
cally every regional cooperative wholesale now has its newspaper. The 
organizations making up the membership of the Cooperative League of 
theU. S. A. publish 16 papers and magazines reaching 778,000 subscribers. 
These publications arc increasingly carrying news behind the news, print¬ 
ing stones of significance to consumers skipped or minimized in the big 
dailies, carrying features on trends in economics, planning, monopoly, 
and other issues of public concern. 

Only in January 1942 had integration of America's consumer co-ops 
developed far enough to produce a national documentary film, Here U 
Tomorrow. This was the first step in what is now planned as a sustained 
advance m the use of the sound film as an educational instrument. 

For the first time in the history of the American movement coopera¬ 
tives are on the air with a coast-to-coast radio program “Heie Is To¬ 
morrow.” The conviction has been growing among the membership that 
consumers’ cooperation in an age of potential abundance has become an 
essential way of doing business instead of just a better way. Funds were 
raised by individual contributions to acquaint Americans with the exist¬ 
ence of an alternative to stateism that meets the tests of democratic con¬ 
trol combined with rationalization, and distribution at cost combined 
with safe and sound provision for business hazards. Oddly enough, the 
large circulation of cooperative newspapers among the membership is not 
paralleled by the dissemination of leadership material. At the present time 
plans are under way for the expansion and development of the present 
small national organ into an enlarged publication addressed to the leader¬ 
ship of the movement 

Since the fall of 1942, study materials have been produced on a national 
scale, both supplementing and replacing the material prepared by the 
regionals. This will undoubtedly be one of the significant new trends 
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ADVtMJSING I)^n\ll■ 

Tl\c ncvcc ending dthalc hflwccii incinhrrs m[ flic .idvcrhsing protcs 
Sion and ilicir critics asio wliclhcr.wlvcr(isinj;is.m iinpnrt.int educational 
force or a scKial waste becomes rtconiilcd ni <fKipciativ<‘ advertising. 
Members need tfi know ihc facts abmit ileiiis, 'I hey nerd t<» le.irn of new 
iLcms. They want ideas for the belter use of old hcjiin Si me cdojieraiivcs 
are purchasing i.uhcr titan selling organi/aimns, iliey are ,i wide-open 
heaven for ethical advcriisnig men, foi ihert is no iiucntivc to frMil one¬ 
self or waste one's own money, I say a widi fqnn he.ivcn advisedly, for 
the fact is that little imaginative use has been made of the umtjiic oppor¬ 
tunity for education through coojwrahvc ailvcrti'iing. Wliat can he done 
is illustrated hy the expcricntc of the ImisIiiii (VKijtei.iiive Wholesale in 
featuring <lry skim milk. Few people understood wh.it fcKid values dry 
skim milk has,how jt can be used,and the l.ni tbar the spiay puKcss rnilk 
when rcconsliLutcd by merely adding waloi can be used for <lrinking 
Full-page advcrliscincius in the Coopaalor, stoic jiosicis and displays, 
sampling at membership meetings, anti iiivcsugation by luiiriiion-study 
groups soon had ihousaiuh of people using tlry sknn milk an<l getting 
five quarts of milk for the cost of two. When a bill w.is imrtKluccfl m 
Congress calling for a change \n name fioni ilry skim milk to "separated 
milk” because "to the public skim milk was just so iiim.h hog feed, not 
goori nourishment for a decent human being," we wtie able to make this 
statement: "The issue of our pubhcalion, ilu* Cooficmtot, which earned 
the announcement of diy skim milk with iccipcs and use suggestions 
produced one of the best mail responses we havi* luni. T he response seems 
to have come from several different types of iniciest families dcspcraicly 
needing the foorl values of milk, appreciative of being able to get it within 
their budget through the economical packages licing offered in Co-op 
stores; families with moic adequate budgets, but iiucicsted in wise and 
skillful use of their food budget; families appicci.uive of ihc convenience 
value of dry skim milk for camping, cooking, anti uses where refrigera¬ 
tion is clilTiciilt. As a result of our experience, it is our coiiviciion that the 
American public is not only interested but cxcuc<l about di y skirn milk, 
and no large scale educational pioblcin is involved in securing [Uiblic 
use of it The name piescnts no obstacle anti the only thing that would 
seem to limit its distribution would be any change which would necessi¬ 
tate rise instead of a decline in the cost of the item ” 
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At the present time a program of educational advertising along die 
same lines is being planned on dry brewers* yeast, the best and least ex¬ 
pensive source of Vitamin B complex. Commercial agencies have kept its 
uses buried in part by labeling it as a cure for pellagra and thereby casting 
social stigma on its use. 

HELP WANTED 

At any moment one must choose from the infinite number of next steps 
in cooperative education those few which trends and needs and opportu¬ 
nities bring into focus most sharply. Here are some on which die help of 
teachers and researchers would prove espeaally helpful. 

1. Education of school children. The articles by C. Maurice Wieting 
and S B. Logan point a significant next step in cooperative education. 
The folk schools of Denmark arc reputed to have laid a foundation of 
cooperative patterns of action that led one author to say “When a Dane is 
faced with a problem he forms a cooperative.” The dual development of 
including cooperatives in the curriculum and giving students an oppor¬ 
tunity to observe the strengths and weaknesses of cooperative as well as 
profit and public businesses through firsthand experience is a next step 
that can be taken only by teachers. The effect on education by coopera¬ 
tives Will of course be far-reaching. 

Cooperatives are putting mucli time and effort on adult education on 
cooperative fundamentals, the necessity for which would be eliminated 
after a decade of elementaly- and high-school education of the type being 
conducted at Winnetka Moreover, much time and effectiveness is lost 
when entirely new habits of thought and relationship have to be estab¬ 
lished in adults. 

2. Planned sequence in education of leadership. Cooperative education 
needs badly the help of .sociologists and psychologists on the question of 
planned sequence in education and the means of measuring progress At 
present a consumer can join and find some facilities and materials for 
learning the fundamentals of cooperative philosophy and methods. But 
from there on it is up to him. There are some books, there are some leader- 
sliip publications, tliere are some conferences But there is no planned 
scries of steps or materials by which a person interested in the field of 
cooperative education can extend and perfect his knowledge and have the 
satisfaction of setting a course and seeing the milestones passed This lack 
IS equally present for one interested m cooperative business or coopciativc 
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finance. Most scasojicd organiz-ilions of men, women, or cliildrcn have 
developed a sequence of training and inolhotls of rccoj»ni/ing achieve¬ 
ment. Most psychologists arc criiical of present piogratns aiul methods of 
this .sort as making the award the goal instead of making the. satisfaction 
resulting from the activity the end reward. (>Kij)cr.ilnrs would welcome 
the help of interested educators on this prc 4 > 1 cm. I*roin the standpoint 
of the iiuhvidnal there is a need to establish .1 p.iUcrn hy whieh a person 
can plan a career of study and activity as a layman in the field of coopera- 
live finance, for example It ought to be possible in provide certain pam¬ 
phlets, certain books, certain articles, certain meilimls of charting, etc,, 
coupled with practical work on a budget comimticc or an audit commit¬ 
tee or a finance committee of a local coo|x:rauvc or a similar cnmmiitce of 
a regional association, and to tlcvclop a form of recognition and motiva¬ 
tion sociologically and psychologically smuul. 

From the standjioinc of the orgaiu/ation a rnc.aiis of measurement of 
educational progress is needed. Some mctluKl of checking the rate at 
which a new mcinlicr moves from a curious purchaser to a convinced 
coopciator, and from a convinced coo|>cr.uor to an cfTcctivc one, would 
do much to facilitate setting olijcclivcs and checking results. This implies 
obviously both quantitative and qualitative measurement. 

3. Training of personnel. Thus far cooperatives liavc scarcely used 
modern methods of job analysis and vocational aptitude testing. The help 
of educators is badly needed in analyising such a comfdcx problem as 
“What makes a good manager of a co-op food store?" Next sicj>s in train¬ 
ing will probably be closely related to analysis of the aptitude of successful 
and unsuccessful personnel. On this, help would be welcomed. 

Farm-city relationships. Consumer cooperatives arc one of tlic few 
natural bridges between farm and city dwellers. As consumers, the inter¬ 
est of a farmer or a townsman is identical in insurance protection at low 
cost, or better groceries for less money, or gasoline for c.ar or ir.actor. The 
need for a philosophy of life combined with a practical motlc of action 
that IS based on the assumption that the good of one is tied to the good of 
all IS shared by both farm and city dweller. In practical business terms this 
fact has been clearly demonstratetk The cooperative F.arni Ikircau 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, which was st.irtcil by Ohio 
farmers seventeen yc.trs ago, has become the fifth largest auto casualty 
mutual in the United States, and in the process consumers in towns and 
cities have become 52 per cent of the membership. The significance of this 
in sociological terms is less obvious. To bring out the points of common 
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interest and develop understanding of each others’ problems on points of 
difference, experiments are being conducted in Ohio with study-action 
groups consciously bringing together a cross section, of farm and city 
people. In the Minneapolis area similar experiments are under way, al¬ 
though there the emphasis is more on farm-labor relationships than farm- 
city. One of the unique sociological facts about the cooperative movement 
m the United States is its vertical structure cutting across usual horizontal 
class lines. Thus m the cast tlie cooperatives started two decades ago con¬ 
sisted mostly of manual workers Thoscstarted in the last eight years have 
had largely white-collar leadership. In the last six months, evidence has 
been growing that a wave of interest on the part of manual workers is 
building up. All are in the same movement, including the farm member¬ 
ship which is by far the laigest fraction. This achievement, while a real 
contribution to national unity, presents serious problems of methods and 
materials for cooperative education. 

5. Educating fot a people’s peace. Cooperatives can be genuinely proud 
of the extent to which the acts of the movement in the sphere of tolerance 
and international relationships coinade with cooperative philosophy. The 
problem of the development of the individual in this respect is no greater 
than that faced by the churches or other groups in the nation aware of the 
challenge But our problem is simpler only in that our common meeting 
ground is our universally similar interests as consumers. The daily step- 
by-step progress of cooperatives Coward a better world presents no conflict 
with their ultimate goal and their methods provide a happy unity between 
conviction and conduct not possible where the focus of an organization is 
on other than consumer interests. Nonetheless, it is obvious that not all 
cooperators have been touched by the movement’s basic concepts of de¬ 
mocracy and brotherhood, and, further, that not all who have are suffi¬ 
ciently informed on global economics or global sociology to have the 
judgment and tolerance that is going to be needed No problem of greater 
significance will face American educators than this one. Cooperatives 
ofTer an unusually fertile field for effective education along dicsc lines, 
but cooperative education will need all the help possible in materials and 
methods to meet their opportunity. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, we find the cooperative movement in America conduct¬ 
ing a broad educational program in relation to the public, its member¬ 
ship, Its employees, and the responsibilities of cooperators as citizens In 
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this program alinast every conceivable typenf e<hK.io<//i is iiscih mth the 
discussion iiKilind pl.iyiiiif >in cMrtmrly iinjioii.iiu role An oMciisivc 
press IS gaining in qnaliLy, but m.ucn.il'; (iircuni to le.ulcrsln|) .ire still 
liiTiitcd. Use of lilnis and radio is pisilirgmnnig touuur into ilic piuiirc 
oil n large scale wirli national coonlinatum. 

I'liere aie at U'.nt five cdticarional jobs to be dime on wliicli the help of 
educators would he greatly ap[)rcciaif(l: 

I The development of an undcrMamlmg of crxipcrativcs at grade and 
high'Schonl and college levels tlirougli Imili the currienlum and extra- 
ciirnciilar activities 

2. The development of a planned sequence of leadership training mate* 
rials, forms of recognition, and methods of measuring progress m tins 
field 

The development of techniques of job analysis and apiiliide testing 
as a basis for advance in employee training programs 

The (Icvclopmcnc of mciluxls and maicrials ih.u would lead to 
greater use of die oppurtuimy for bringing togcihcr farm and city 
dwellers through cooperatives 

5. The development: of m.iicrials and mclluKls for hacking up the 
unique opportunity nC coopnaines to plav a signiritaiu lole in postwar 
rcconstiuction by the dcvcIopiueiU of adequate iimleisiaiidmg on the 
part of individual cooperators 
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r/vf Morale of Democracy, by Jciuir Vooiuiis. New Yarki The Greystone Press 93 pages. 
Co op edition, 50 cents 

'1 hrcc speeches o£ Congressman Voorhis, cclrbratiog twenty-five years of ihe cooperative 
movement in America, summarize the growtli of the movement, oiidinc four major na* 
uonal problems winch cooperation solves, and set forth tiic grounds of democratic hope for 
a new world With an introduction by Wallace / Camj^ell of die Cooperative League of 
the U S.A and an epilogue by Dr J P. Warbassc 

T/ie People's Duiwest, by Joshua K Bolles. New York Harper and Brothers, 270 pages 
Co-op edition, $1 00 Regular price, $2 00 

The growth of die consumer cooperative movement is vividly and comprehensively de¬ 
scribed by an experienced newspaperman who traveled 5,000 miles around the United 
States to sec for himself why and how it works, why over 2,500,000 families are active in 
it, wliy last year tlicy did a business of close to a billion dollars, and why the moveinent 
is growing more rapidly today than ever before Those who arc just beginning their coop¬ 
erative book rending will like this one for a starter 

Hoft' 10 7 each Consumers' Cooperation, by C Mauricc. Wieting New York Harper and 
Brothers 188 pages Co-op edition, S1.50 Regular price, $2 50 

Educators will welcome Dr Wieting's book, presenting as it does the results of his expe¬ 
rience in the curriculum laboratory at Teachers College, Columbia He surveys tl)c present 
status of consumers' cooperation, as well as methods of teaching it, shows how it can be 
worked into curricula in different ways, and suggests units suitable for several types of 
classes 

Cooperative Democracy, by Jamps Pftfr Warbasse New York, Harper and Brothers, 
/}th edition 270 pages Special Cooperative League edition, $i 50 
This volume, which has been published in sue languages since it hrst appe-tred in 1^23, 
IS still the basic book presenting a discussion of the philosophy, methods, accomplishments, 
and possibilities of the cooperative movement and its relation to the state, science, art, 
commerce, and other systems of economic organization It has been widely used as a text¬ 
book in schools in this country. 

How to Buy More for Your Money, by Sidney Mahgolius New York Morlcrn Age Books 
84 pages. 81,00 

Presents the consumer coopenoves as a place for consumers to buy more and better 
things for tlieir dollars This book covers advice on miKt family needs, including food, 
furniture, clothes, furnishings, household supplies, cosmetics, etc 

The Story of Tomp/iitisville by Mary Ellicoti Arnoid New York The Cooperative 
League 102 pages Cloth, St 00, paper, 65 cents 

How ten coal niincrs in Nova Scotia worked together with the author to build their own 
houses and rebuild their lives Recommended to Amcncan social workers, pastors, and 
otlicrs vitally coniLmcd with human rclnhililaiion Provides dttailcfl thua on how to go 
about a vcniurc of iliis kind 

The Consumers' Coopernswr os a DtsUibtiltve Apency, by Ojun E Bum.] a New York 
McGraw-IIill Book Company, Inc 323 pages, $3 00 

A well-rounded, objective treatment of consumers' cooperative distributive methods and 
policies, the performance of m-irkeiing functions, pers->nncl and membership rclaiions, etc 
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ACc9(Xraltf'eli{onomy,h)’l^T'^tOH't I a««iu NfwYtifk llsjp'f an-l Iir<il\Kit aiopigei 
Co-op cdiuon, $i oo Regular pfK<, $a on, 

llm book dctcrilKi all ilic niiiariiirnf* tii llir tinii'd Sia»^« iiiakiii^ b<r an rconnmic 
democracy die mam volutiWiy u»'j‘riali*r iiiinfni''»iU luiaitcr, oiarkflingi 

and five broad irendt i» "publtc ci^rirrraiinn'' <aaaii><i>, irgtilaiMxi, public nwncrihip, 
public credit, and die tirpi takpii tnAard i4K.Ml t'ciuiu and lutKifial u i mI tuiiilird] 1 here 
art aljo diiCUMiont of laVv'f uw<mr. dt" Uim1> l>i“e taim, biuiuru, die pto 

/cuioni, iniernatmnal coojicraiinn. ciuiininic duiirr and iighd 


MOTION PICTURES 

Cooperale. i 5 mni ulcut.a^^a rceli, color Renlal, Jb oo 

Tbc aciwiues o{ ihc iUidenu ol the Pme Mminiam, MA , beulriiunt fwliivd in eiwWUh- 
ing anti running a co-op iiurc which acrvci ihe unninunKy at ^•.cll at die iiudenii inter 
eatlngly portrayed. 

Here li Tomorrow. i6 mm. sound, ^rceli Alto 3^111111 unnid. Rcnial, $i 50 

A itirruig documentary Tdrit celling in human Icrmt die atliirtrnirnli ol ihoutandi ol 
farmcra and urban worker* in building a "peoples buiiiicit" iliriuigli working icigctiier 
with tlieir neighbors 

Comurnerr Serve Themieivtt 16 mm sound or idem, i rrcl, color Rental, fpoo tound, 
$2 00 silent. 

Co-op grocery dtsuihuUon on the taitcrn stalxmd Jh.rnc& air typical ol the acusUiet 
of any co op or wholesale, and show how couprrainis are prutiding tlirmtrlvei with tested 
quality prcxlucis. 

The Co-opf Are Comm' \6 mm, silcm, reels, color, or black and white Rrni.tl, $C 50, 
for color fdtn; (3.O0, black and svlittc 

A visual record of cooperative progress in the Middle Writ PlinKigroplicd in connection 
with the first all-American 3,(100 mile Coop Tour in 19}!, you vmt with the tourists' 
cooperative mills and wholesales, deparuncni and grocery stores, gas stations, tnsurance 
companies, and the first cooperatively owned oil refinery and ml wells in tins country. 

Planning for a Saner World 16 mm sound, 2 reels, black aiul white Rental, 00. 

Delegates to the 13th Biennial Congress of die CoopeMtivc league of the U,S A — 
farmers and city dwellers, discussing and acling nii ihr problrmi faring contiiiincri 

The Turn of the Tide. 16 mm sound, ,iJ 4 reels, color Rental, $ig 00 
A dramatization of the story of the Maine inbsicr rishermrn 

The Credit Union—John Doe't Ban!^, i£ mm sound or adent, black nmt white or colored, 
3 reds. Rental, 00, $6 00, Jy oo* or (lo oo» depending upon type of film 
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PAMPHLETS 

1. Wertf//V'ortiorfow, Wallace J Campbell loceots 

A summary of consumer cooperatives in America with pictures and commentary 
from tile motion picture of the same name 

2 Short Introduction to Consumer/ Cooperation, V\\\& Cowling 15 cents 

A simple, readable outline of cooperauve history and principles 

3. Credit Unions —T/ie Peop/e'r Maxwell Stewart locems 

Intraducttofi and description of cooperaotc “baby' banks 

4 Cooperation The Dominant Economic Idea of the Future 10 cents 


Henry A Wallace's seaiemeoc of the need for both consumer and producer co-ops. 

5. Cooperation beween Producers and Consumers, Murray D. Lincoln and E R Rowen 

10 cents 

Two discussions of the rciation of producer, marketing, and consumer cooperatives 

6 HowSt.F.X University Educates for Action. accents 

Methods of adult education tn Nova Scoua cooperatives. 

7. Guide for DiteutAon CtreUt, C. R Hutchinson to eenti 

How to conduct discussion groups 

8 Cooperatives and Peace, Harold Pey. 5 cents 

How to remove economic causes of war 

9. Career/iR Conrnnicr Cooperont'er, Clarence Pallor 25 cents 

Conditions of cooperative employment 

10 Hoiv to Organtee a Cooperative Buying Club, Eastern Cooperabve Wholesale 50 cents 
Pirst steps m forming a co*op. 


REGIONAL AND NATIONAL COOPERATIVES AFFILIATED 
WITH THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A. 


Name and Address 

American Fanners Mutual Automobile Insurance Com* 
pany, 2233 University Avenue, St Paul, Mina 

Associated Cooperatives of Northern California, 815 Lydia 
Street, Oakland, Cal 

Central Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, W15. 

Centf,il States Cooperatives, Inc, 1535 South Peoria Street, 
Chicago, 111 

Consumers Book Cooperative, 27 Coenties Slip, New York, 
N Y. 

Consumers Cooperative Association, North Kansas City, 
Mo 

Consumers Cooperatives Associated, Amarillo, Texas 


Piibliealion 


Cooporliinity 
Cooperative Duilder 

Co-op News 

Readers Observer 

The Cooperative Consumer 
The Produeer-Coiisumer 
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ClfKtpei.ili'iC DiMfiJiiHi'f', Iiu , 1 % A'lff I'Jatr, Jir.". Yi'»V, 

N Y. 

(fi-iiit ,rri l>rlrr,<ier 

Coiuuiiicrs Oxjpcfjti^f V.liiilr*al'*, /aiH ‘•milh 

1^)5 Afi^rlfSi ( al 

.Sfji/% (ruia (iiitptmfor 

Cooperative Rrcffaii'Hi Servire, Drlauarci r))»n 

ff.r Kfi rr.iU'in Ku 

Ka^Uro C'oftpetatwt T.'-as'.vi'’, Ki-W Avciim", Vn-'-H'-n, 

N. Y 

J Ac f II •f'crjf’tr 

Taslcrn OHiprraiivc W'liolciatc, /iic, 135 Kcni Avniiie, 
lirooWyn, N. Y. 

1 l,t ( 1, if rrjti r 

farm Bureau Coo[>crative Av>(Kiauan. ■saU N'niih 

Street, Columbut, Ohio 

f>A)fi ( linprr.iri r 

Parm Bureau Mutual Autoinnlnli* Ijmiranec ('oii^imiiVi j i^i 
Nortli High Sired, Oilmubuv, Ohm 

f)/i,n I arm Ilfinju News 

Farm Bureau Services, aai Nordi (Tcthr Siren, landing, 
Micit 

Sftifiipjri I arm Ncii's 

I'armerj Cooperative rxchangc, Rulcigli, N C* 

1 he < Ilf hnj ( -lufcrjior 

rarmcis' Uivioiv Ccmtal 1 xthangp, 1300 Noiili 

Stred, South St P.iul, ^^lnn, 

} firmerj /t'.mn Hcr.ilil 

Grange ConjKrativc Wliolrsale, 3H»,| Wnlern Avciiur, .‘'C 
au\e, Wasli 

(trance ( fioprrolii e Nfit'l 

Indiana I arm llurcau CiKiperame AtVH.idUnn> 47 Penn 
sylvania Avenue, Indianapolis, Inti. 

llonsier 1 tinner 

Midland Cooperauve Wholesale, 739 Johnson Slreri, N 1 ., 
Minneapolis, Mmn. 

Mtiilaiul Conper.iror 

National Cvtipcrallvcs, Inc, duS SduiIi DcarlKirn Sum, 
Chicago, III. 

Pacific Coast Student Co op league, 3315 Dw^ight Way, 
Dcrkclcy, Cal. 

f'liiiipm Cl) op News l-estcr 

Pacific Supply Cooperative, Walla Walla, Wash 

Pacific Nortlm esl Cnoperaior 

Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, 3607 
Deny Sirccl, Uainsburg, Pa. 

PenusyU'Onia Co op Pevieio 

Southeastern Cooperative League, Carrollton, Gn 

Jon//ieiiifmi Coaperator 

Uniied Cooperauves, Inc , Indianapolis, InJ 

Workmen’s Mutual Tire Insurnni-c Society, 227 Fast fitth 
Street, New YorR, N Y. 

Fraiermi Memben 

Credit Union National Association, Madison, Wis 

I’Jie iinilpe 

Dhishn 

Rochdale Institute, 167 West 121b SUcct, New York, N Y. 

Rochdale Cooperolor 
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EDITORIAL 

The armed forces today maintain the most comprehensive educa¬ 
tional system ever developed by any nation* Every man and woman 
entering military service spends from four to thirteen weeks in an 
intensive training program. Over fifty per cent of these millions are 
given still further training in specialist schools varying from six 
weeks to eleven months. The majority of these schools are con¬ 
ducted by the armed forces in camps, posts, and stations, others are 
in schools and colleges. 

In one specialist school recently visited, the men were in classes 
SIX days a week from 7.30 to 11.30 and 1.15 to 3.15. Classes were 
limited to 25 and instructors were selected as far as possible from 
those who had had previous teaching experience I have never seen 
such complete laboratory equipment as in this specialist school, 
such seriousness of purpose as shown by the men as they listened 
intently in the classroom and followed every instiuction in the 
shop One wonders how far this training program for specialists 
may have value in civilian education. 

The articles in this issue relate directly to the nontraining field 
or to schools and colleges. The omission, except on the college level, 
of specialist training suggested above is in no way an indication of 
Its importance. Rather, it is one of the inevitable and unfortunate 
“gaps” m attempting to cover so large a field within a single issue 

Francis J Brown 

Copyright 1943 by The Journal of Educational Sociology 




CIVILIAN AID IN THE ARMLD FORCUS* 
I-DUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


TRANCIS KUPPri. 

Sccrefary, Joint Army and Navy Cooimiffre 
on Welfare and Recreation 

I 

A proposal for an educational program in ihc United States Army 
was put in final form by a group of educators on January 23,1941, 
and submitted to the War Department in February, through die 
Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation. That 
group had been formed on February 12,1941, by the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, to act as a liaison between the welfare, education, 
and recreation programs conducted for men in service by the Army, 
Navy, Federal Security Agency, Red Cross, and United Service Or¬ 
ganization. Its membership consisted of appropriate representatives 
of these departments or agencies, and representatives of the public. 
In addition to maintaining proper liaison, the Committee was in¬ 
structed to advise the Secretaries on the success of the program as a 
whole, and make recommendations on its improvement. Dr. Clar¬ 
ence Dyksira, a member of the Committee, and at that time 
Director of Selective Service, was particularly interested in the 
educational program of the services and stimulated the writing of 
the report in the mondi during which the Committee was being 
organized. The report was discussed at the Committee’s early nneet- 
ings and referred to the appropriate aiuhontics in the Army and 
Navy. The report stated: 

The media through which education may be earned on arc many and 
will vary v/itK individual cam^)s and with levels of ability of personnel 
within the camps. Those most readily applicable to an educational pro¬ 
gram within the Army include motion pictures, radio, the drama, music, 
discussion groups, library services, lectures and organized instruction 
through correspondence and through class work. 
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By January 21, T943, each one of these media was being used by 
the Army and the Navy and certain of them by the two large 
civilian agencies cooperating with the War and Navy Departments 
—the Red Cross and the USO. Senes of films on the background of 
World War 11 are being prepared and shown to all Army and Navy 
personnel. At the time of writings four of the seven have been com¬ 
pleted, each of 50 minutes in length, entitled Prelude to War, The 
Nazis Stril{€, Divide and Conquer, and The Battle of Britain. The 
films to follow in the scries will bring tlic soldier or sailor up to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. These films are prepared by the Special 
Service Division, Army Service Forces, United States Army. To 
these will be added films on our enemies and our allies, and the best 
of existing information and education films. AH this is in addition 
to the largest motion-picture entertainment circuit in the world, 
with an attendance of over 130,000,000 a year. The Special Service 
Division is sending to men overseas, via short wave, a total of 50 
radio programs per week. These programs are replayed over long¬ 
wave stations ill the majority of countries where American forces 
are stationed. While they are chiefly made for entertainment and 
recreation purposes, information on the progress of the war, and on 
the causes for winch America is fighting, is also included. 

In die spring of 1941, two civilian dramatic advisers were sent to 
Army camps by a civilian group to help in the development of sclf- 
entertaiiimcnt by soldiers. This program was expanded until today 
approximately 30 Army officers are assigned full time to advise 
Army special service officers in this country and abroad. In music, 
much the same development may be reported widi 30 officers 
selected from leading persons in the civilian musical world as¬ 
signed to Army service commands and overseas areas to advise 
local officers on the development of music programs In addition, 
education officers have been appointed. Their duties are described 
elsewhere in this issue. These men arc in addition to special service 
officers assigned on die basis of one to each regiment with enlisted 
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men as assistants, and three to each division commander’s Staff. 
Tliese special service officers have a general responsibility for the 
conduct of all education and recreation programs. 'I’hc officers 
specially trained in education, dminatics, etc., Iiclji them in their 
work. 

One month after Pearl Harlxir die Army initi.itcd an orientation 
course, the purpose of which was to instruct the men alxuit tlicback- 
ground and causes oE the war and, by means of regular discussions 
led by their commanding officers or other appropriate officers, on 
the progress of the war. The films discussed alxivc arc a part of 
this program. While these weekly sessions arc probably not in the 
usual sense discussion groups, and arc undoubtedly liekl far less 
regularly than the founders of the course would like to think, they 
at least provide the information on which informal hull sessions 
can be based later. 

The Army and the Navy liad purchased wiih Government funds 
probably about 10,000,000 Ixxiks hy January 21, distributed in 
2,000 Army libraries, and in. libraries found in every naval station 
and on board ship. Trained piofcssionnl librarians arc made avail¬ 
able by botli services. Over a thousand USO clubs and Red Cross 
hospital centers arc provided with books, largely from tlic Victory 
Book Campaign. 

Lectures have been used by both dcparimcnis since the beginning 
of the crisis, though to a limited degree. The War Department has 
restricted its lecture platform to men who have returned recently 
from active duty and can give eyewitness descriptions. Ac.ulemic 
discussions have been found to have insufficient appeal to tlic men 
to warrant an elaborate program. These in-camp activities arc sup¬ 
plemented by forums and lectures in the USO community recrea¬ 
tion centers. 

In April nj/\2y there was organized the Army Institiuc for cor¬ 
respondence study, now renamed the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, which provides instruction supplementary to normal 
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training to personnel of all the armed forces. A detailed discussion 
of this program and of the program of classwork in both the Army 
and the Navy can be found elsewhere in this issue. 

II 

It would appear from the statements above that these educators 
have profoundly influenced the philosophy of the War and Navy 
Departments, If you had suggested that idea to tJiem a year ago 
they would have been astonished and a little angry, for they could 
see little result then of tlieir work. Even today they could rightly 
say that the Army and Navy programs have just begun, and do not 
reach nearly enough men. The War and Navy Departments did 
not, in January 1941, welcome these proposals with open arms nor 
did they put them into action until in some cases over a year and a 
half had gone by. 

Tins slow development was in die long run valuable and neces¬ 
sary for the creation of a sound and well-integrated off-duty educa¬ 
tion and recreation program for the aimed forces In early 1941 the 
civilian public, and indeed many of the nonprofessional Army and 
Navy officers, were inadequately aware of die complications of 
modern war. They did not realize how short a time we had to build 
the kind of professional Army and Navy that could stand up against 
the human maclunery which the Germans, the Japanese, and the 
Italians had been training for so many years But our top militaiy 
and naval ofitcers were determined to do as good a job of tiainmg 
as they could in the short time allotted to them and tlicy were 
working under great pressure. Anydimg that appeared to conflict 
with the training program was lookcil upon with disfavor Today 
wc all have reason to be grateful that this was the attitude of the 
War and Navy Departments in 1941 

It was liiifartunatc, however, that this policy should obscure the 
fact that ptopcf education and recreation programs were in them¬ 
selves a military instiumtnt that could speed rather than conflict 
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with military training. Yet it was not solely the fault of tlic military 
that this conception was slow to develop. The civilians urging such 
programs themselves did not adequately understand the problems 
of tile military. The report referred to was presented primarily as a 
program that would make less unpleasant the bitter piU which the 
draftee had to swallow. Obviously this was not put in so many 
words, but the matter was argued on that basis during early 1941. 
In view of the restlessness of our men between January 1941 and the 
declaration of war on December 8, hindsiglu tells us that it might 
have been better to have had tlicsc programs in vigorous operation 
at the outset, rather than gradually introduce them after the declara¬ 
tion of war. But in the long run the way in which iJicy have devel¬ 
oped is sounder, for it has meant dial they arc being recognized by 
commanding ofliccrs to an ever increasing degree as an important 
aspect of their command—as a way of increasing training and com¬ 
bat efficiency. Had the commanding officers continued to think of 
them only as a palliative, I doubt whether it would be possible to 
report that, transportation permitting, radios, phc>nogra[)hs, books, 
motion pictures, and athletic equipment arc as regularly issued lo 
all units going overseas as food and tanks and ammunition. The 
commanding officer has been trained in tlicsc two years to relate 
more closely the soldiers* and the sailors' intellectual understanding 
of the causes for war with their fighting efficiency He is learning 
that the constructive use of leisure time in a wide variety of pro¬ 
grams keeps the fighting man alert as well as content in his assign¬ 
ment of duty, 

The problem which tlie Joint Army and Navy Committee faced 
when it was organized in early 1941 as an advisory and liaison com¬ 
mittee was, therefore, not only to help the War and Navy Depart¬ 
ments in thcirprograms;itwas quite asitnich to educate the civili.uis 
who wanted to help the departments in llicir huge expan.uon The 
Committee attempted to do this by setting up a group of educators 
who worked on and approved the report outlined at the beginning 
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of this article, jt planned to keep these educators in close touch with 
the Army and Navy officers responsible for educational programs 
and to obtain fiom them, on a continuing basis, advice on setting 
up the administrative machinery to carry out programs, as well as 
obtaining from them advice on the programs themselves. In the 
same way t!ic Committee set up advisory groups on athletics, music, 
social activities, ladio, and religious activities. Such success as it may 
have had in keeping channels open through which civilian ideas 
could be brought to the War and Navy Departments, and tested by 
them, IS due largely to the fact that these two departments, despite 
the prcssuie of tlicir duties, were patient and open-minded. It is 
due also laigcly to the fact diat the Committee had available the 
seiviccsofDr Francis J Brown whose hard work and understand¬ 
ing of the problems involved greatly helped both Departments. 
Finally, the Committee has been able to use for experimental 
purposes a fund of lJioo,ooo made available by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York through a Committee of Trustees on 
Expciimcntal Piograms. Di Blown, m a summary report pre¬ 
sented February 2, 1943 (including figures to Decembei 31,1942), 
noted that 16 experimental programs in education were tried out, 
of which 13 could be described as successful, that |2^},75I.63 was 
allocated of which only $5,723.41 was spent befoie the programs 
themselves were taken over by the armed scivices lor operation 
with Government funds. Tlicse programs varied from the drafting 
of a tentative educational manual to the installation of a carriei 
radio in a western camp. They have included the preparation of 
phonograph materials to teach foicign languages (27 languages or 
dialects have been piepaied by the War and Navy Departments to 
piovide an elcmciitaiy knowledge to seiviccmcn, and by the lime 
this issue IS printed iheic will be over a doven languages or dialects 
for which plion()gra[)k records and olhci teaching malci uils have 
been prepared on a moic advanced level) 

The Subcommittee on Educ.Uion, aflci the founding of the 
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Armed Forces IiisiitiUc, was also askc<l lo work on the prepara¬ 
tion of sclf'tcaciiing materials and lcsliii|» nialcrials, and to give 
consideration to the problems of educational credit foi military 
experience, in anticijiaiion o£ die time sciviccmcn return to civil¬ 
ian life and civilian iiistiiuiioiis. The SulK.omiinticc set up llucc 
groups to work on these ipicsilons and after a (rial period turned 
them over lo the Army and Navy for contmucil operation. The 
Subcommittee’s plans for educational credit have been embodied 
in a document published by the Amciican Qmncil on Fducation, 
Son?id EdttaUtomtl Cicdtt for Mi/itaiy I-'xpcncricc. 'I hesc plans 
have been approved by the majority of rcgion.il associations of 
college micl liigb-scbool aclminisirators 
Since the membcisof the parent Joint Army aiul Navy (aimmii- 
tee include also representatives of USO anti ibe lleil Oioss, it was 
more than natural that the Subcominiliee on iMlntation and us 
Executive Sccretaty, Dr. Jlrowii, should have been related to tlic 
piograms earned on by these agencies in the ctimmuniiiLS near the 
camps, though to a lesser ilcgiec. 'fo some c.xiciu the same educa¬ 
tion materials used by the Aimy and Navy arc usi-il by these agen¬ 
cies. The USO, in continental United States, is visited by sci s'lccmen 
at the rate of appioximatcly i2,o(X),ooo tunes a month (many of 
these visits are repeats, of couisc). The USO lepori for November 
shows that in their more than Hoo clubs there were 1,280 classes 
which met on an average of over foiu limes a month witii an at¬ 
tendance of 87,744. In addition, there were 1.704 clubs and 801 
special interest groups wiiii an attendance of 1(18,354 
Motion pictures were shown 2,666 groups, wall an attendance of 
836,142. The USO has been constantly aware of tfic possibility of 
using tours of the vicinities near Army camjis as an education 
experience for servicemen from otlicr pans of the coiiniiy. It was 
known that the time men Jiavc spent in aieas fai fiom ilicii Iiome 
State will be a lasting influence on thcii ideas about Amei ica Over¬ 
seas the Red Cross has done much to introduce oui men to the 
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foreign countrie}., as well as introduce the citizens of those coun¬ 
tries to our men. The fact that the Wai and Navy Departments 
think It important enough to issue pamphlets to their men de¬ 
scribing the countiy they .iic to visit is proof enough that this 
aspect of oui soldier and sailoi education is not forgotten or 
undciratcfl 

In view of the ilegrcc to which ilicii oiigmal iccommendations 
Jiad been Cciriicd out by the end of 1942, the Joint Committee de¬ 
cided that the Subcommittee on T*ilucation, and all other subcom- 
mittces, should no longer be asked to come to Washington for 
meetings 01 confeicntes as often as they had, and on the first of 
January 1943 it lehcvcd them of then icsponsibihties which had 
been, in many cases, costly to them in lime and money. The mem- 
bci s of the hducacion Subcommittee liavc, however, since that time 
been asked to help out as inilividuah with pcisonncl recommenda¬ 
tions and with specific piobltms in aicas in which they arc especially 
competent. 'I'lieic iscvciy cvulcnccthai the Aimy and the Navy not 
only rccogni/c the need of their expeuence, hut also rcahxc that the 
closest touch must be Ivopt wiili civilian educational piograms 

III 

The piogianis wJiicfi have been dcsailied were obviously not 
easy to ojgani/e H.ud and paliciu woik \va.s demanded of Army 
and Navy oHicci s and in ililhciilt limes they bail to rely upon a deep 
belief in the impoitancc of llicii mission When men were some¬ 
times hgliling without .ulequ.iic food 01 clothing, thousands of 
miles lioin the United St.ues, it has not been easy to explain why it 
w.is essential to appoint an cdiic.iuon.il ofTicei 01 to punt a pam¬ 
phlet 01 to make .1 film And now iliat mucli of the creative work 
h.is been begun, it is not easy to in.ike liiesc inateiials available all 
ov( I the woild, with du siioilagcs <if iiauspoilation and of pci- 
sonnel Obvionsly, it will he numtlis ht loie any considerable per- 
cciuagc of the men in ilic seivlcc .tie inlluenccd by what has been 
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started in Washington. Reports which we all read in the newspapers 
about lack of recreation or education equipment overseas arc to be 
expected, though not condoned. The irnprt.int jxntu is to remem^ 
her that the greatest need foj education, infonnalifin, and recreation 
materials will be after die atiivc fighting is over, '1 he Joint Army 
and Navy Committee has tried to hear in mind (hat in a ical sense 
tlic war will be won as much by the aitiiudes of the men wlicn dicy 
return home as by the total surrender of the enemy. The program 
being earned on by the Army and the Navy and other codpciating 
agencies is now one of the weapons of war; tlicn it will he the most 
important weapon for peace, 



THE ARMY SPECIALr2:ED TRAINING PROGRAM 

A DRIllF SURVliY OF THE ESSENTIAL FACTS 
(Prepared after conferences with representatives of the 
Army hpecwh/cd *1 raining Program) 

Tile typical American campus is today being transformed into a 
production line vital to the nation’s effort toward complete and 
final victory over an enemy several thousand miles across the waters. 
The Army Specialized Training Program is an important factor 
m that transformation. Its sole purpose is to provide a continuous 
and accelerated How of technicians and specialists needed by the 
Army—men who can be developed more speedily and more effi¬ 
ciently in die colleges than in the camps or other military establish¬ 
ments. Under tins program which has been developed with the full 
support and cooperation of all the educators who have assisted in 
the organization of the program, the Army is now negotiating 
contracts with colleges and universities for as full use of facilities 
as is necessary to attain the objective. 

Here is how the program operates. Soldiers selected from the 
Army at large on a broad democratic basis, are sent to units sta¬ 
tioned at colleges and univcrsiticsfor certain specialized training to 
meet needs of llic armed forces. Selection of trainees for die pro¬ 
gram is based on their aptitudes, capabilities, and educational attain* 
ments as demonstrated under approved screening methods. Soldiers 
m academic training are soldiers on active duty, m uniform, under 
military discipline with regular Army pay and at no cost to them¬ 
selves for college training. Some will enter at die basic (freshman) 
level, others at an advanced level. Qualified soldiers who have com¬ 
pleted their basic military training will be routed to educational 
institutions for one or more twelve-week terms of prescribed train¬ 
ing, At the end of each twelve-week term, a trainee may be recom¬ 
mended for continuation of his formal training. On the contrary, 
he may be assigned to other military duty or he may be recom¬ 
mended for assignment to an officer candidate school. At the present 
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juncture, efforts arc being tlucctcd largely townid meeting the 
Army’s needs in two major liclils—engineering niul medicine. Two 
other groups, relatively small, arc of iiucrcst in the program. They 
me: personnel psychologists and spaudisls liaincd for duty as 
liaison officcis in the lower echelons between our troops in foreign 
territories and the native population. 

Any soldier may aspire to admission into the Army Specialized 
Training Program. Mis chances for acceptance will depend on Ins 
educational hackgiound, Ins cap.ibililics, and Ins will to work. 
Save for a few exceptions, listed helosv, men nuist coinjilctc the 
thirteen weeks of basic military training before being brought into 
the program. Those exceptions arc: 

1. Medical, dental, and veterinary .students pursuing approved 
courses. 

2. Advanceil course Reserve OrTiccTs' Training C'orps students, 
members of die Hnlisted Reserve Chirps, who will he t.illcd to 
active duty upon the establishment of a unit of the Army Speci¬ 
alized Training Piogiam in the college wlncli they are attend¬ 
ing. Students in this category will remain in the program only 
until the end of the first college term beginning in 194^. 

Selection is made from two eligibility groups: 

I Soldiers undei 22 years of age who meet the ASTD screen¬ 
ing test and can demonstrate the retjuned aptitudes at the basic 
(freshman) phase. 

2. Soldiers, regardless of age, who have had at least one year 
of college work and show aptitudes requisite for studies at the 
advanced phase. 

Five major testing devices arc employed to determine selection 
of the trainees. They arc: 

r. Physical Examination. Tliis is the routine Army medical 
examination administered at induction centers to decide pliysic.al 
eligibility of men to enter the armed forces. 

2. Aimy General Classification Test. All persons inducted into 
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the Army arc given flie Army General Classification Test at 
reception ccntcis Soklieis attaining a score oE no or over are 
regarded as[)otcntial material aiul arc eligible lor the next screen¬ 
ing device, the Army Spccialr/cd Training Division Test. 

3 A) my Specudizcd Tiaimng Division Test. Tins is known 
oflicinlly as ASTD Test 0(yr-2, X~ ^ It is a specific measure ol 
ability to perform Atmy specialized tr.mimg vvoik This is a 
new test, devised aftci consultation with the United States Olllce 
of Education, It is administered aftci the soldier has had nine 
of Ins 13 weeks’ basic mditary (raining. If the soldier attains an 
acceptable score, a selection board will, after a personal inter¬ 
view, decide wlicthcr or not he should be assigned to Army 
specialized training At the completion of basic military train¬ 
ing, he may be placetl in training at a college, either at the basic 
or advanced level, according to his age and academic qualifi¬ 
cations. 

4. Achievement 'Tests. These tests arc administered during or 
about the tenth week of each twelve-week term in the training 
program. These aie standaidizcd objective tests, built fiom cur¬ 
rent materials of instiuctioii in accordance with normal peace¬ 
time proccdutes in colleges and iinivcnsides. A tiainee must in 
general dcrnonstiate noi only liK aptitude for o/licer training but 
m addition must possess the special aptitudes necessary to fit 
him for the program curricula 

5. hcadciship Tests Subjective ratings will lie made at regular 
intervals during basic military training and during the period 
of Aimy .sjseciah/.cd naming, with civili.in instructois contri¬ 
buting to the rating tfifotniaiion at die colleges. Trainees will 
be judged .is “superiot," ".ibove .iveiage," or "below average” 
in Icadcrsluj). 

Thus, tests .IK a<hninislci(<l at (lu following itages: (i) pre- 
induction, (j) ifceplion ami itplateinenl ccntcis, and (3) dur¬ 
ing the progiam 
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The soldier screened out at any siaj^c of the process suffers no 
resultant handicap in any other line of his fiiiurc development in 
the Army unless it is clearly evident tlut such failure resuhed from 
insufficient effort on the soldier’s pari. It is anticipated in fact that 
the great majority of the men brought into the program will 
move directly into officer candidate scIumiIs upon completion of 
their courses. The men screened out at earlier stages may be rec¬ 
ommended for such schools. In less <|u.difi[cd eases they will be 
recommended for duty as technical noncommissioned officers, or 
as privates. 

Army Specialized Training Division boards arc being set up 
in camps, posts, or installations where authority exists for appoint¬ 
ment of an officer candidate school (CCS) board. The Aimy Spe¬ 
cialized Training Division Iwards have authority to recommend 
for the Army Specialized Training Program any enlisted man 
who meets tlic requirements. In some cases, die DCS board and 
the ASTD board will be compiUcd of the same personnel. 

The screening boards operating at the various posts, camps, and 
stations to appraise material will function continuously. Foi, just 
as there is a continuous flow of selectees into the camps from all 
parts of the United States, so there must be an uninterrupted out¬ 
flow into the colleges in order that the (icsircd raw material will 
receive adequate training at the earliest opportunity. 

When a soldier appears for examination, he will take not only 
the classification test given to all aspirants for officer candidate 
schools but also the Army Specialized Training Division Test. The 
board will then determine his disposition. 

The number of trainees selected will depend on the facilities 
available in the colleges and universities and the requisitions of 
the various arms and services. 

Trainees who qualify for instruction under the Army Special¬ 
ized Training Program may state a preference for a particular col¬ 
lege or university with which the Army has negotiated a contract. 
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There IS J\o assurance* however, that the wish will be granted, 
since assignment to an institution will be dependent on a number 
of factors such ns the Army’s personnel requirements in relation 
to tire insliuuions wliicli aie equipped and staffed to carry out the 
program Some colleges will he un<ler contract solely (or engineer¬ 
ing comscs, iithcr.s under contiact foi prcmedical or medical work, 
or botli, while still others svill he selected to teach language and 
“foreign area*' courses. It js entirely possible that some few institu¬ 
tions will cmbiacc all fields of study under the program. 

In die opinion of the advisoiy crininiiitce the curricula are at the 
college level; m some instances at the graduate level The comimt- 
tcc held, moreover, that all coursc.s arc wortliy of full college credit 
but deemed it advisable to leave the decision m such matters to 
the college aiuhoiiucs. In particular the committee had in mind 
the prospect of the tiainces ictuiiiing to college after the war to 
complete iluir education and to secure their degrees. 

The coiuscs arc an.inged for presentation in quarters of twelve 
weeks each, with .1 g.ip of one week between quarters Tliat gap 
permits each college to make necessary changes and alterations. 
Also, it gives the hard-worked suuicnt a brcatliing spell, and it 
gives the AS'I’I) staff an ojiporiunily to iai[)rovc coordination 

It is a heavy work lo.ul which the ASTD trainee will carry m 
college. His work week will consist of: 

24 liours of cl.issrtxim work, including laboratory 

24 hours of supcrvisc<I study 
5 hours of military mstriicnon 
f) hours of physical instruction 

The woikcl.iy will begin with reveille at 6.30 n m. and will end 
with taps at xo 30 [i.m, Tlowcvcr, the tiainec will have at least an 
hour of free time daily. S.iuirday afternoons, after 320, may he 
devoted to nUianuiuil spoil contests, after which the trainee will 
be free until supper foimaiion x)n Sunday. Such a schedule, fully 
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comparjvWc to tlic work load rtqoucd o( a svdd\^'r \\\ caoip, obvi¬ 
ously leaves no i(K)m foi parlKijMlinii in nucrtolhmale allilcucs 
llxccpl for .sinclly niiliiary inMinaion and »lu- supervision of 
physical irainiiim ihc eivtli.in pcisoiincl of (he inslilulion will be 
charged with rcspoiiMlnlity f<;r all the (caching ocpiircd. As for 
military insliuction, it rmiM of luccssHy he genera! in naluie 'I’hc 
trainees will he hiouglu to any given scIwh)! as products of several 
different types of basic training. ‘Ilicir uhiinaU destination may, 
moreover, be .any one of (he nuiiy arms .md seivRcs which make 
up the Aimy. 

A joint Aimy-N.wy-War Manpowci (aiiuiniilce is charged with 
the responsibility of selecting colleges for the Armv-Navy pro¬ 
grams. Bcfoic actual negotutinns aie begun witli any institution 
.allocated to the Army a piiysic.il inspcKion of its f.u ihties is made 
by Army repic.scniativcs. At the same lime, the wishes of the insti¬ 
tutional authorities arc asceriainctl. The contr.'ici, as lin.dly nego¬ 
tiated, provides p.aymcnt h>r the use of f.u ihiies, cost of instruction, 
subsistence of Army enlisted personnel, jilant mainicn.uice and 
opciation, medical care and service, «ind lesloration of facilities to 
normal condition upon expiration of the contract. 'I’lic governing 
principle is the engagement of the facilities at cost. 

One striking advantage oflcred by ASTP ovei any of the vari¬ 
ous plans of automatic deferment of college students proposed in 
recent months is a very .substantial saving in the lime needed to 
prepare a given candidate for Ins future duties ns an ofTiccr. The 
picture is made clear by taking the case of a Cicshman student, 
now in college, pursuing a course m sanitary engineering To in¬ 
dicate the comparison the “proce.ssing” of this hypothelic.il ficsh- 
man is considered: 

1. Under a plan providingforliisdcfeimcnt and li is continuing 
in college until he graduates 

2. Under the Army Specialized Training Plan 
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Tlic noniinl cjiginecriiig course in peacetime totals twelve quar¬ 
ters—four years uneJer pcacctniic conditions, three years under cur¬ 
rent wartime accelerated conditions Tins hypothetical student is 
now completing his scconil quarlci. Assuming, imdci plan i above, 
lie is (Icfcned until gradtiattnii, he would require ten quarters of 
college work and, after that, oncqii.ulcr (or thirteen weeks) of basic 
mil Italy training and one quartei (or thiilecn weeks) of officer 
candidate school—a total o£ twelve quarters 01 three years before 
he can become a commissioned olliccr in the Army. It will be noted 
that no tune gaps 01 delays in his progress ate included; in other 
words, the total elapsed time is the irreducible minimum under 
plan I. 

If, under plan 2, this hypothetical student is inducted into the 
service at the close of the present quarter, he will devote one quarter 
to basic military training, six quarters to Army specialized training, 
one quaitei at ofTicer candidate school—a total of eight quarters, 
or two years. 

Thus, undei the Army Specialized Training Plan, lie will save 
four quarter.s, or one year. It is assumed that this student can qualify 
in cither case for the advanced level If enrolled in a course other 
than tliat of sanitary engineering, he will save even more. The sav¬ 
ing in time indicated, at least four quarters or one year, is of too vital 
impoitancc to be disregarded in a day when speed in training for 
leadership is essential toward expediting victory. The yardstick is 
not one of time alone. Essentially it is one of human lives—the 
lives of our soldiers. This saving may not be accurately calculable 
but it is inescapable and of importance tmnscencling all other 
considerations. 

I n the above explanation, the curriculum longest in terms of time, 
that in sanir.uy engineering, has been chosen as a basis of compari¬ 
son. The saving in time in this ease is one year In the case of the 
shortest curricula, those in civil and mechanical engineering, the 
saving m time amounts to six quarters, or eighteen months. In the 
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case of the curricula iii chemical anil electrical cnt^inccring, the 
saving is five ejuarters, nr fifteen inonihs, 

It may be argiici! that ilic men trained under the Army Special¬ 
ized Training Plan will not have their college degrees. Although 
this is not necessarily the uw, the college degree is not significant 
in this situation. It is not the proper intcrum of the men's ability 
to perform the Army duties for which llicy arc needed. 'I'lic Army 
Specialized Training Program curricula have U-cn developed to 
provide within the shortest lime possible and to the numbers 
icquircd officer material possessing certain dcvclopctl skills 
It is this tune pressure that is responsible for the basic distinction 
between the Army and the Navy programs, a distinction that has 
apparently mystified botli the college authorities and llic general 
public. The Navy is in the relatively comfortable position of build¬ 
ing a backlog of officer material against the tiay when ships now 
under construction or in the blueprint stage arc sent to sea. The 
Aiiny by contrast must fill a long existing and ever widening gap 
between its needs and the immediate supply of skilled junior per¬ 
sonnel. Both services draw from the .same dwindling pool of human 
resources. As a result, it is self-evident that the Navy can accept the 
college courses and the trainee's rates of progress under such proce¬ 
dure with little modification. The participation of tlic Navy trainee 
in intercollegiate athletics and the maintenance of the trainee in 
college for a maximum of 32 months arc eases in point. By contrast 
the Army js compelled to demand of its trainees the fullest possible 
contribution of his time and energy to the task in hand 



POSTWAR TDUCATIOHAL OPPORTUNITIES 
P'OR NAVAL PlvRSONNHL 

LlUJl’lNANl COMMANDIH KAIIMI A. ilNTMAN, U. S, N. (rLT ) 

When it became necessary fot Congress to clip into die manpower 
reserve of the teen ages to swell the aimed forccS; the fact became 
increasingly clear that the military establishment had accepted a 
liugc cducaiinnal icsponsihility. 

This educational task was not only to provide tlie technical and 
mechanical training essential to modern warfare, but also to help 
olRcers and men continue die educations or careers that had been 
interrupted in order to render patriotic service. Particularly was 
this true of tile reserve forces which so outnumbered the regular 
Navy. 

As Navy recruits completed their fundamental training and were 
assigned to permanent stations on outlying or continental bases, or 
to Elect stations on die battle line, tlic needs for a nonmilitaiy edu¬ 
cational program became more explicit. Accordingly, Rear Admi¬ 
ral Randall Jacobs, Chief of Naval Personnel, assigned a group of 
officers to make a survey of jiossihle “in-scrvice‘’ education chat 
would be supplementary to the direct military task. 

Three outlying bases where the need appeared greatest were se¬ 
lected for these surveys. Without disclosing confidential informa¬ 
tion, it may Ijc reported that tlicsc studies revealed a number of 
characteristics common to each of these bases. The primary finding 
wa.s tliat, despite long working days and extensive military duties, 
there existed an enthusiastic demand among bod\ officers and men 
for off-duty instruction in noninilltary subjects. This was due to a 
number of factors among which were: 

I Sufficient free time and the desire to use it for purposes of self- 
improvement 
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2. A desire lo coni imic (ir aHnjdclc sdiikd and Cf)llc^(;,C(\iic:mons, 
intcrniptal by tbc necessity {or inilil.iry service 

3. A desire to .u'(jiiirc skills .mil obt.iin inform,ition in subjects 
corollary to the jol) being pcrfoinuil in the N.ivy 

A concern for the cvcnlmd mnrn to (ivili.ui life 

Factors contributing to the demand fm noiinnhi.irv instruction 
included: inability to get away from llic base on leave (except by 
air or water whicli was virtually iinjrossiblc except in emergency), 
a slioriagc of female companionship, infrequent mail tlelivcry, lack 
of news from the United States, limited local resources especially 
those depending upon a grasp of foreign bingu.iges, and a serious 
sliort.igc of war information alxnit the progress of the war in other 
theaters of the globe. 

Tlic compilation of these needs pointed to tlic immediate neces¬ 
sity for a vigorous and far-reaching program of education. Ilxpcn- 
mental laboratories were set up milu* amumn of ii) j?. and gradually, 
ill answer to pleas fioin the Fleet and bases and stations, tbc pro¬ 
gram took shape. On January i, 1943, a new FiKication.d 5 )crviccs 
Section was created as part of the training division in tlic Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. Tlic mission of the new section was organized 
broadly under four major activities: 

1. Estabhsluncnc of Educational Service Centers on outlying and 
continental bases under specially trained officer-supervisors 

2. The gatlicring, editing, and distribution of war information 

3. The creation of a language instruction program in over 25 lan¬ 
guages and dialects of the world 

4. The planning for the postwar reentry of naval [icrsonnel into 
civilian life 

Summarily speaking the mission of these four units was to oiler 
men and women of the United States Navy an opportunity to study 
the things each desires and needs. 
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Such a nontnililary education progiam littccl cleanly and 
smoothly into tlte Navy's general training program For the 
Navy bclicve'5 that a man wliosc time is occupied in constructive 
study, in individual growth, and in intelligent use of leisure time 
IS die man wliosc lighting cfijuciicy is higlicst, who is eager to do 
a goo<l joli, and who is anxious to advance hotli his own and the 
Navy’s welfare. 

One of the licst developed of these educational services is the 
curnciilum of ihe United Stales Armed Forces Institute, established 
by the War and Navy Departments at the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison. Here, through the Navy registrar, naval personnel may 
enroll in some 70 courses at the liigh-schoal level and some 700 
courses at the college level, A catalogue of these correspondence 
courses lias heen made available to all military personnel, including 
the Woman’s Reserve, the Marine Coips, and the Coast Guard. 
Answers to (picstioiis ftoin men iiverscas are handled by V-mad 

By die ciul of January T943, the report of the Institute revealed 
some interesting inhirm.ation. Over 80 per cent of tliose enrolled 
in courses had had less than two ycais of service, while the same 
percentage hail been out of school for more than two years. Sub- 
)ccts most frcc)ueiitiy selected were matlicmatics and business, 
followed closely by technical, engineering, and electrical subjects. 
Over 66 pei cent of cnrollecs liad received a high-school education 
or less, while all were under 30 years of age. Such a statistical picture 
indicates rather clearly the origin of the demand for nonmilitary 



opportunity to develop skills an<l seek information of theii own 
choosing 

Anodu'j feaiinc of dicsc cilucational sci vices is that of distribu¬ 
ting timely and accutale wai infoimation. Mentioned elsewhere 
in lliis issue is die Aimy uiientalion couise Nausmap, which is 
widely (listnhiiied to naval personnel and has filled an acute need 
for adequate infoimation on the progicss of the war. Published 
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weekly, ihc hiewsmap is {he central core for an entire orientation 
program which includes sntli proMcins as: Wli.n ate our enemies 
like? V/hat weapons have been nuisi siuccssful in Woild War 11 ? 
Wiio arc die Unued Nanoiis? What is the geographical strategy 
of global warfare? AVli.u is happening in <hia<laL.inal, 'runisia, 
Russia, Cliiiui, or Alaska ? 

A second phase of war-inf<iriiia(ion activity is the widespread 
use of documentary and ti.iinmg films. Alrcsuly the technicolor 
film Baffle of Midway, the documcniary films Picludc to War and 
The 'Nazif Stnhe have brought resounding cheers from news- 
starved men on lonely island bases, on shipboard, and in recruit 
or incloclrinalion centers. Also in consulcralilc circulation arc other 
films, less dramatic perhaps but e<|uaUy valuable in biinging war 
news and world news to naval personnel 
A third educational service provitled by the program deals with 
cducalio-nal postwar planning. It is most graiifying to know that 
many rcspoiisihlc Clovcrnnuiil agencies, iiuiudmg .in oser all con¬ 
ference composed of specialists, arc making extensive studies and 
arc drafting a tentative progr.am to a’-sist in the.solulion of piohlcms 
of postwar readjustment. 

The problems of peace arc mtiny. They involve the whole process 
of demobilization, of planning £oi the return of m<‘n and women 
from naval service to civilian jobs, or to tlic resumption of educa¬ 
tional careers. They involve the giudancc and counseling of these 
men and women 7 iow in order that a secure and elective transition 
to civilian life may be made later. Tliey involve the conversion of 
Navy jobs and skills to peacetime positions and trades. And they 
involve the whole area of accreditation fiir wai experience 

Accreditation for military service is based upon the .issumption 
that a man or woman who ha.s passed through a jieriod of naval 
service has acquired in due course cciiain skills, infoimation, and 
attitudes that can be certified for him in such a way ns to m.ikc tlic 
transition from military to civilian lifecasici and more harmonious 
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This "certification’* or appraisal of war experience rests upon 
aclccjuate testing devices. Already outstanding authorities in tlie 
evaluation field aic preparing such tests designed to collate and 
appraise liic total educational experience received during military 
service. This evaluation includes experience in die accomplishment 
of the "direct military task" as well as actual educational aclucve- 
mcnl of formal nature Appropriate records will he made available 
to schools and colleges and to prospective employers for whatever 
guiding, placement, or luring use they desire to make of them 

The most immediately useful aspect of the various services, 
however, is the establishment of educational service centers on the 
bases and siacions of the naval establishment itself. To these bases 
arc constantly being sent a stream of carefully trained officer- 
supervisois. On ilic spot, theseoflScers are chaiged with the teaching 
and administering of instruction in a wide vaiiety of courses, 
requested by the men themselves. 

The task of the officci-supervisor is to set up informal classes in 
these subjects, if numlicrs and tune schedule permit, and to find 
competent tcaclicis to give the courses. Usually the supervisor can 
himself take tune out from administrative and record-keeping 
duties to tcacli one or more of such classes. 

Tins ofliccr is steward of off-duty education He guides and coun¬ 
sels ofiicers and men m the selection of correspondence courses in 
the United St.iics Armed Foiccs Institute, and through the Institute 
in .sclccung .school or college courses. Dunng long dark evenings 
in northern latitudes, the educational service center may be a "little 
red schoolhousc" where men are learning languages by lingua- 
phone iccoids, [Coring over matlicmatics problems, reading history, 
listening to discussions of die latest ZV'erwmiip, or studying technical 
maga'/incs, pocket guides, or intelligence reports. 

The service corners aic the bjcklionc of the whole program. They 
serve as schools, central clearing hoiKses for war information, guid¬ 
ance clinics, and cultiual and vocational counseling services. They 



arc the (UiiiH)Us; the aii'.wer to the widrsprcad iirrd for "iii-scrvicc” 
noiimilitary education 

'Ihe potent mI conlnlnilifiii ttf this hr<Md prfiiji.mi of wartime, 
nniiniilil.iry education i** an rxciitnj; pro^jint. li is the picture of 
American men inoviiiLj to vital fronts of the Uniied Nations, en¬ 
countering dilfenng lukurcs and values, learning new Imguagcs, 
sUulymg the skills o( svar for then long term, as well as their war¬ 
time, im])ort:iiue and in so doing salvaging a siiong and useful 
kernel of constructive "living" from the waste and luinor of war. 
It is a picture that is extremely heartening t/i those who seek to peer 
into the future. For a reveals a down inearth determination of the 
Navy to expand and advance the prim iples of deinocr.u'y, for which 
it is presently necessary to Iighl» These printijiles clustei about 
die central fact that it is the free individual, oper.iting within his 
disciplines, upon which deincKraty rests Ills growth, liis new 
experiences, liis personal development along lines of his own choos¬ 
ing arc the things for svimh the present lighiing exists. 'I hat such 
freedom may exist in the future, as well as m the present, the non- 
military education program of the Navy )\as l>cen created, 
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Diirjni; ihc yc.u.s of {Xmlc following tlic lait war anc! until 1940, 
the pincessof prolnninary li .lining of oflicers for the Navy consisted 
prmuiily of seiKliiig young men through four years as midsliipmen 
at tlic Naval Academy Sujiplcmcnting these '‘regulars" were the 
giadualci of the Naval Rcseivc Officers Training Corps training 
courses conducted at various colleges, as well as a number of other 
rcscives who attended weekly drills and had occasional practice 
exercises. '1 lie an arm of the Navy w.is ofliccicd by Naval Academy 
graduates, wlin h.id received flight training after two years or more 
at sea, and hy reserve aviators trained as aviation cadets at Pensacola, 

"Suifl Coips" oflicois, such .is supply officers, constructors, civil 
engineers, doctois, <lciutsis, .uul chaphiins, wcic partly civilian 
trained .uid [i.irtly Navy trained in specialty schools. 

TJie 1 cgul.u "line" officer w.is trained with the idea that he should 
be able to handle elficicntly any job on board ship. For example, an 
officer .assigned to duly as navigator of a ship, after completing such 
duty, migiic suddenly be ordered to duty as an engineering officer 
of anolhcr ship Throughout those peace ycais, each ensign recently 
gr.uluatcd fiom the Academy was placed in a probationary status 
and successively assigned to short pciiocls of duty in every depart¬ 
ment of Ins ship During these periods he was required to learn as 
iniicli as possible .ibout caclidcpartmcnt He was required to keep a 
navigation notebook, serve ni various gunneiy divisions, make 
skclclics of die m.ichinciy and piping, and in general absorb as 
much alUiiound practical knowledge as possible He served as a 
junior watch officer for alwut a ycai Iicfore being considered a quali¬ 
fied (leek watcli sfaiidci, aiii.1 about three montlis before qualifying 
as engineer oflkei of the watch. 

The foi cgojiig represents only a fraction of the training that naval 
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ofliccrs received, llic over-all rtlucaiHUi wav cmcumvc and thor* 
ougli. The suiuiar<ls were cMrcinrlj fhc f(Jinprriiioii keen, 

and the aitiiiion very lar^;e. 

\Vhcn U hecame imrraMnj*ly .ippaitnt dial o\ir vcuiriiy was 
bcinj4 threatened, a program ol naval c.xpaiivion wav undertaken. 
Keels were laid and men had to Ik: irainrti in man the new llccts. 

Since the Naval Aca<U my and NROTO nmis were not able to 
protluec ofTicers rajudly eiiouj*li or in Mdruinu immbcis to iiicel 
this expanvion, sujipkimhlar) Miurcev wen reijuncd. Many retired 
officers and other oflltcrs wlio had left the 'cr vkr for various reasons 
were recalled to active duty (many voluiiianly), but there were 
sull far from enouj'b. l.aij;cr iuuiiIkis of )onnj' ofiiccis had to be 
found ami trained in a iniiminim length of time. 

In i9-|o, the "V-7” piograin for renrve iniilsbipmcn w.is begun 
Qualified men with rollcge batkgroniKls vvrtc sent, after one 
month of duty at sea as apprentice seamen, to one of ihc three Naval 
Reserve Mi<lshipmciv’s SeluMils (Noetbwestern, New York, and 
later Notre Dame) foi an arcelcrated course of training. latter on, 
the one month of indoctrmaiion prior lo the < bangc r>f status of the 
apprentice seamen to andsliipmen was given ashfirc because of the 
urgent need of all ships foi other jmrposes, 'I’lie cotiise foi mid- 
slupincu consists of ihicc months of iiuettMve iruiumg in essential 
subjects. Midshipmen who arc to become ensigns for ‘Meek" duties 
are taught the elements of navigation, onlmmco and gunnery, 
seamanship, and communications, and a limited amount of damage 
control. Engineers aic taught basic marine engineering, including 
boilers, steam engines, internal combusiun; engines, auxiliaries, 
electricity, and damage coiUiol, as well as a lii lie "dec k" lore. Prac¬ 
tical drills and laboratory woik supplement the u*:uhmg Short 
cruises in auxibaiy or patrol craft as well as tiips to N.ivy yards and 
planeiariums help to round out this primary naming. Ujion gi.idii- 
ation, these men become reserve ensigns. 

Some of the graduates of these muhlujmien's schools arc sent 
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directly to sea and others go to specialty schools for advanced in¬ 
struction in subjects such as communications, radio, Diesel engi- 
nccringj antisubmarine warfare, and amphibious warfare 
Another source of oiTicer matcnnl is by way of commissioning 
ofTicci sjiecialists direct from civil life and sending them thiough 
short courses of training and indoctrination at various schools. Some 
aic sent to sea and othcis aie retained at the vaiious shore esmbhsh- 
ments m capacities as nearly comparable to their particular fields 
as possible. 

Oflicers procuicd and commissioned ducct from civil life who 
arc destined for sea duty attend indoctrination schools for approxi¬ 
mately two months. 71 iis period is designed as one of tiansition in 
whicli civilians Icnin naval history, customs, usages, drill, and disci¬ 
pline, along with a certain amount of basic technical knowledge, 
thus equipping them with sulficienC background for further train¬ 
ing, Aftci leaving indoctrination schools, these officers arc then 
ortlercd to such schools as Aimed Guard Centeis, Local Defense, 
Communications, Harbor Defense, Mine Warfare, Amphibious, 
Recognition, Radio Material, and Engineering, for further inten¬ 
sive training iieforc being ordered to active operational duty afloat. 

Those officcis of the category desciibed in tlie paragraph above, 
bill who arc not lobe oidcied to sea, undergo similar indoctrination 
and then arc oidcrcd to duty at shore stations either directly, or, 
in ccitam cases, via specialty schools among which are technical 
schools relating to ordnance, engineering, and aviation In this 
category also arc instiuctors, administrators, civil engineers, trans¬ 
portation experts, law yers, and in fact members of practically every 
profession and art known in civil life. 

or course, many ofliccis aie piocured from the ranks of regular 
and reserve cnhsied personnel, many of whom are sent to various 
schools such as those picvioiisly mentioned 
About July I, 194^, the new Navy College Program (V-ii) will 
go into effect in ordci to maintain a flow of men through colleges 
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compalihlc wiili sclccJivc service. Iis piirjMisr is lo provide suitably 
cdiuatcd collcjrr inni for funlici iraiiniig in rrscrvr mulshipmcn's 
schools and spcnaUy sclifKils. /\ large iiuinlK-r of colleges and uni¬ 
versities arc being sclctlctl for this work by dir Joint Ai my, Navy, 
and \VMC> bo.ud Some of the students, wlm arr now in college or 
arc liigh-school graduates, will br classilud .is basic, engineering, 
prc-mcdical, pro denial, medical,or tlciuaL'l’Iiey will be enlisted as 
apprentice se.imcn, V-u», and uccivo rpiarters, subsisuiuc, tuition, 
bonks, and medical care as well as pay. These men will be under 
iniliiary coiiirol and receive a certain amount of drill, indoctrina- 
Uon, and jdiysical insirucUon along with srlccteil at adcmic work. 
Tlic curricula foi the six classihcaiions will be standard. The 
NROTC iinUs will continue to function apprnxim.ildv as beloie. 

The indoctrination and irainiiig of ofTuers for the women’s 
reserve, popularly knt>wn as the WAVHS, folimvs a pattern some¬ 
what similar (except for curriculum) to tliat of the V-7, or icscrvc 
miclshipnien’s program OfiiccT candidates arc cnlisle<! m class V-9 
and sworn in us apprentice .seamen. They arc given a four or five 
weeks’ indoctrination course at Smith Ckdlegc or Mount hlolyokc 
College. Upon successful conclusion of the course, those who have 
had previous experience in administnmvo or icclinical fields arc 
indoctrinated for a .second month, after whicli they receive their 
commissions and arc ordered to duty at various sluirc stations. The 
remainder arc trained in communications for seven weeks and arc 
then commissioned and ordered co approjinatc duty ashore. 

Women candidates for appointment as acting assistant surgeons 
aic appointed with probationary commissions (W-VjP]) .ind 
arc given an indoctrination course at the Naval Mciliial School, 
Bethcscla, Maryland. 

A comparison of the present tiaining of ofliiers with that jirior 
to brings out a number of facts, some of wlueb arc: 

I. There arc now many times more reserves than reguLu ofTicct s 
in the Navy 
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2, Limited time and trciiicndous technical advances have forced 
the Navy to abandon its traditional all-aiound training for many 
of its reserves and have made specialized training necessary. 

3. The forinci tliorongli training of regular olEcers has formed 
a sound nucleus of key o/Ticcns around which reserve officers of 
limited training may be added 10 foim an efficient combat team. 

Many changes have been and arc being made in the sizes and 
numbers of schools, curricula^ methods of mstructionj degree of 
specialization, and new training fields to keep pace with rapid 
technical developments and the cvcrchangmg technique of modern 
sea warfare Training aids of various types arc playing a more and 
more important role in improving the efficiency of instruction. 
These consist for the most |>art of models, motion pictures, records, 
and "gadgets.” 

Finally, there arc two underlying skies to the officer program, 
One side is concerned with the immediate need to fill present and 
near-future billets .is 5 (K)ri as possible, while the other is a long-range 
plan designed to maintain a flow of well-trained officers over a 
sufficient period of (iinc in orticr to assure adequate officer personnel 
to man the largest fleet ever to be built. The colleges and universities 
of the country liave played, and will play even more as time goes on, 
a vital part in tlic officer training program. They will share with the 
Navy in the eventual success of the goals yet to be achieved. 



MON Ills OH NhCOriA'l IONS’ 

r.|-ORf>h P. /.<H)K 

heiitlrnt, .imcrntjn (‘nuntilvn hiJiUiUion 

The American C^mncil on HcUuation was founded m iyi8, dur¬ 
ing World Waras ait aucinpi lo fc<lfraic tlu inicrcsis of Amer¬ 
ican cducaiidii .u all levels, parliiularly die inMimiions of higher 
education in ihcir rrlrifions wjdi the Hcilcral Government. Its 
mcml)crsliip is composed of representatives from national and 
regional educational asstKiaiions, alwmi i(«) in number, and repre¬ 
sentatives from 56^ colleges, univcisiiies, and st ImhiI systems; a total 
of approximately Um iiisiliutions and organi/aln)ns. Among these 
arc such assttciauons as the Asswiaiion of American Universities, 
the Association of Amerkan Odlcgcs, die National Cailiolic Edu¬ 
cational Association, the Amerkan Assotiaiion of leathers Col¬ 
leges, and every type of college and university, Niih large and small. 
The Council, therefore, is a thorougldy eompielicnsivc Ixxly in 
American education, particularly in the field of higher education. 

In view of the comprehensive character of its mcml>crship the 
Council has been active from die ombreak of die w.ii, .md pni oc¬ 
ularly since the United States entered the conllKi, in studying ihc 
implications of the wai on Amerkan highu ctluL.iiion and 111 
offering the services of die insiitiUions towaul the all-important 
matter of winning the war. 

This function of the Council was recognized iit a large conference 
of representatives from all types of liighcr institutions liehl at Balti¬ 
more, July 15-16,19;|2, in the following resolution: 

We recommend lliiu the Aiiicrican ('ountil on I'dnc.ilion which w.is 
established during the fust Wodd War 10 icpresciu all the organi/.aiioiis 
of higher education, be recognized as the ap[)ro[)ri.ue nongovcrnincntal 

Adapted from staieincnt betorc llic House Military An.ur« Cotniinticr, I'tlinnrj i/i, ig h. 
pages 175-185. 
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ag«iJcy ... 10 serve )n .1 coiumtJOus capacity for facilitating cooperation 
between higher education and government. 

The Council has repeatedly urged the development of a com¬ 
prehensive, coordinated plan for the use of the universities and 
coilegesj based on the needs of the country for trained pcisonncl in 
military and essential civilian services. 

The executive committee of the Council, only a few days follow¬ 
ing tile entrance of the United States into the war, passed a strong 
resolution recommending that: 

The manpower requirement of the total war program, both military and 
civilian, he offici.illy comiiiiicrl by general categories to form a national 
manpower hirdgct. .. aiul that the educational programs ... be revised 
during the w.ir emergency to meet the skill requirements of the Nation 
as thus set fortli, 

This resolution was delivered to Paul V. McNutt, Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, and at that time chairman of a 
Cabinet committee to consider matters of this sort. 

Later, on January 4, 1942, in Baltimore, at the largest meeting 
of college and university executives ever assembled in this country, 
it was recommended (a) that the institutions of higher education 
cooperate to the fullest extent with Federal manpower and woman 
power for the essential branches of national service—military, in¬ 
dustrial, and civilian; (b) determine tlie available facilities of col¬ 
leges and universities to prepare students to meet these needs; and 
(c) appraise die ultimate needs in professional personnel for long¬ 
term conflict and for the postwar period, in order that a continuous 
and adequate supply of men and women trained in technical and 
professional skills and in leadership to meet both immediate and 
long-range needs shall be maintained. 

Ultimately, as you know, die Manpower Commission was set 
up by Executive Older on April 18, 1942. The Council and the 
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insliuuiofi*: ol higher cflianiiim werr iiiunciurly jilc.iscd that at 
la-^tiUcK stctuul u»ln' l>\ v.'Uuh .ill the mrmjuAvcr i\eciUoE 
the countrv, Hulinituij Imtlt inilii.uv-Ht'lnMli m.ouihl l)i estimated 
on acornprclinisivcb.iMs.ind pl.iiiMii.idr .mnuliuj’ly mk hiding the 
training of men and women m tollegr for tlir w.irr/lou. 

Three months went l>y am! ihcic was no estun.iir of needs for 
uaiwed speciaU/ed peisonncl nor .iny plan f<*r the must effectwe 
use of the colleges, finally, al .» sitoiifl inerting of tolltgc execu¬ 
tives,calloil liy the Clouiifd at IhiltimoriMii July the following 
resolution was passed; 

We deplore the cumnuiing hiik of any ddripiaic ciMirdin.Ual plan for the 
most cfTeetivc vudiAatum of higher cdiiv..iiioi\ tovv.ud d»c wmnmg of the 
w.ir, an<l we urge the csiahhslnnrm of sm )i a timrdni.ittd plan at the earli¬ 
est possible moment. 

llic government is not utdi/ing the insiiiuiions of higher edneatinn to 
ca[)ncity anil is, tlicrcforc, impeding ilir flow uf Inglil) ir.nne<l m.inpowcr 
esscmial to victory m a long war. 

In the mciuuimc the Council attcmpicil to provide for the Fed¬ 
eral Government through the Natiomd Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel detailed infoiination concerning the supply 
of professionally tiaincd personnel wliich the institutions of higher 
education could provide during die period from February 1942 to 
January 1943. This Information was broken dow’n mio 104 cate¬ 
gories in such fields as inaiiageincnt, agriculture, biology, medicine, 
engineering, physical sciences, social sciences, arts, and languages 
This survey provided dependable infoinintion on tlu supply of spe¬ 
cialized and professional personnel then in training in the colleges 
and universities. What was still lacking as the basis of .1 compre¬ 
hensive plan were estimates of need foi peisons m tlicsc several 
categories. 

Then came the exceedingly important pronounccmciu of the 
War Manpower Commission August 19,19^2, as follows: 

All able-bodied male suulcnts arc ilcsiincd for the armed forces The re- 
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sponiibjlily foi determining the specific training for such students is a 
function of the Army and the Navy. 

For those students, men and women, who are not to serve jn the armed 
forces there sliould he <lcvdo|7cd through the War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion j)!ans of gui<!anco which will help the suulents where they can make 
tlic most effective contribution to tiic war effort, including essential sup¬ 
porting activities. Tile War Maiipowci Commission should also make 
plans Cor tl\c. instruction of those for whom further training is necessary 
to enable them according to their qualificauons to make their most 
needed contributions to the support o£ the armed forces 

These resolutions did not include a plan for the effective utiliza¬ 
tion of manpower, but tliere was the basis for plans to be developed 
by the military services and by tlie War Manpower Commission, 
respectively. It was at least the first step in eliminating the uncer¬ 
tainty that had been hanging over the colleges since the outbreak 
of the war 8 months earlier. 

TJic Council, therefore, imincdintely turned to the military de¬ 
partments to see what might be their plans for training and for the 
use of the colleges and universities. These relationships were in 
fact developed at the request of the Joint Army and Navy Personnel 
Board through a special comnnittee of which President Edmund 
E. Day, of Cornell University, has served as chairman. 

The committee contains representatives of all types of higher 
institutions, both large and small—umversities, colleges of liberal 
arts, teachers colleges, engineering colleges, and junior colleges. 

Early in September the Council received information regarding 
the tentative plans of the War Department, looking toward the 
rcorganizaiion of its Reserve Corps in the colleges and its proposed 
training progiam. There were aspects of this program that the 
Council’s commillce considered to be unwise or jnexpcchent. After 
full discussion of lUc situation with representatives of the War De¬ 
partment, the Council committee on September 23 unanimously 
.nppi oved a countcrplan for the use of the colleges and universities. 
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whicli was Immccliaicly propped i<» the War anil Navy Dcpari- 
mems. This plan, as amcndcil on Octolxr i^, n;^2, is as follows: 


i'h«ir<i'<n> MSN n»R tssivin*. iohi's 

The Caiinmiurc on liic Kclaiionshipsi'f Hi^ihcr iMliuatHni nulic I'cd- 
cral Govcrnincni, apiMauiol Uy lUc Amriuan <'<amul nn I’ducauoH, 
rwj>ci.ifully jir<ip(*scs f<»r liOiiKfluio toimdn.iiuai l>y ilic W.ir Dcparl- 
mcni am) liic Navy l)r|MniiiciU a jiJan ftir the prrviu war emergency 
which has as ns oIijcluvcs. ( i ) lo tnili/c Ainrrji.m iitHiinitioiis of higher 
cdvicanoii irmrc exicnsivcly astcmcrs for irannng highly (pialihfd young 
men as prosjKetivc sjKctalisis acul oHicers lo die arninl fun os; aiul (2) lo 
do so oil ihchroiul clcni<H.ratic basis of selecting >onng men for sinh traiii' 
ing irrcsj>ctuvc of vhnr ciomumc siauis. 'Dir t'.<.n>umtcc IkIicvcs ihai 
universuics and colleges lan clTe<nvdy provide hasu and s|iriia)i/e(i 
courses of csscnlial mdhary value; that tcriain elrnirnis of ihe training 
provided ;u West rniiu an<l Anna|K)lis tan in some degree and on a 
broad front lie supplied hy higher cdiKation.d jininuiinns thiougliout 
the country hy using then great resources lu plant, pcrstMuirl.cvpnpmcnt, 
and good wdL 

Toward these olijcetivcs the (^munittec icctimmrnds estahhshment of 
Enlisted Training CJorps in the Army, Navy, Marine tiuips, and ('oast 
Guard, to he located at approved instumions of Inglirr cdiu ation, with a 
gcncralstructurcas follows: 

1. The respective corps shall be ojkm to all male graduates of high 
schools and other males of ctpi'ivalem cduc.uion over 17 years of age, 
who meet competitive standards, up to quotas to )>c established hy the 
respective armed foicc.s.8clc(iionorc.iii(lidatcsfo] ciiIiMincm in the corps 
and for any retention foi further training siiall he made hy the appro¬ 
priate military authorities in cixipcratton with the msutnlinns. 

It IS recomtuended that this c<K>|Krauon be cstnlihshed ilunugh special 
boards made ujj of Army anil Navy ofllccrs and civilian mcnilicrs, sub¬ 
ject to the regulations established by a Joint Army-Navy-C'ivdian Na¬ 
tional hoard. Tile National }lo.ir(l shall have authoniy to establish quotas 
for the colleges and universities. 

2. Enlisted candidates may apply to any univerMiy, college, di junior 
college which will require such cniulidatcs to uiulergci spcciah'/cd and 
general ofTiccr training of .t siandaul approved by the miliiaiy imihoniics 
These candidates shall be enrolled in tlic Enli.stcd Training Ooips as soon 
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after graduation /roni high «:}kx)I a« possible and will be enrolled in in¬ 
stitutions of higlicr education at the opening of the next term or quarter. 
Provision shall be made wuhin die Corps for as large a number of institu¬ 
tions as IS possible wiiJiout imjicdtng or impairing the effectiveness of 
the training program In mstnuiions not liavmg an ROTC unit, officers 
in cliargc shall be tlr.-iwn from ilic facuhtes of the institutions wherever 

r recommended that ncccpinnce by the college, university, or 
junior college of students enrolled in the Corps by the Board shall depend 
upon the admission procedures o£ that msutudon within its quota. 

3. Enlisted candulatcs shall pursue year-round curricula, extending 
four semesters or ilic equivalent in length, agreed upon by the proper 
military nnd institutional authorities. Upon completion of this basic 
training, they may he assigned for further professional or specialized 
training on passing suitable tests. Also members of the armed forces may 
be transferred to Enihstcd Training Corps on passing similar tests. 

Enlisted canilid.iics shall receive base pay and subsistence while at¬ 
tending colleges and univcrsiiics as members of the Corps 

'Ihis IS a very brief summary of what the Council, in effect, pro¬ 
posed as a counterpinn. 7 'Uc plan was immediately communicated 
to all the institutions of higher education. By letter ballot they ex¬ 
pressed themselves overwhelmingly as in favor of the plan 

Furthermore, such important organizations as the Association 
of American Colleges, and the National Association of State Uni¬ 
versities, which chanecd to have annual meetings during this period 
of negotiation, expressed themselves as cordially supporting the 
CouiicjI's plan. 

Despite frequent statements that colleges and universities could 
not agree on an effective plan for war service, the record clearly 
demonstrates that there w.is substantial agreement among the 
institutions 

In tlic course of die negotiations with the representatives of the 
War Dcpai tment, the committee repeatedly urged the necessity for 
using as many insiitutions as possible m the training program of 
the military services. 


possible. 

Itisfii 



7/i£* louniJ ftj luiurJltonj! Soi inlo^y 

Ultiinaicly ilic of ilir War .u»| N.uy I )rp.irtnirni'; for (he 
utili/.Uion of college facilihr^ in s|vr<ial ir.mung prograin*; were 
fluiuninccd on I)acinl>rr u», 'rvcr.il innmh^ afirr ihcsc nego- 
Ciatioii’; began, 'I'lito full U\i «if tlie anrioiiiHrinrtit wa*; (ommuni- 
calcd iinnu'di ilcly by lUr (^hiiu il !»iall ihc uni\ rr-'-Uir*; ami colleges 
of (he coviiilr) 'riiry arc «lcs< ril>c<l earlier in ilus Iouhnai , 

As had been aiuaipatrd, the plans of llir Navy I)ci»arlincnt were 
found to be substanlially in agrreiiicnt with ibc Cauuicd plan in 
most rcsjKCts In die ease of the War Drparimcni the siinadon was 
diffcrcnl in part no doubt <luc lu the rcsprtdvr rt<jUiremeiUs of the 
two mibury services, on winch, of tnnrse, \vr are not oiUircly com- 
pcicni, i)y any means, to pass judgment. 

'I’hcrc me sevcial fumlamenial ddferrnccs between the Camncil 
plan and those fmally announccil by the War ami Navy Depart¬ 
ments on Decemlier 12; 

I. InnsmiKh as the War Man|Hmvf (aiinnussion had slated 
categorically on August ly, {<^2, that all ablc-lwuhcd male students 
were destined for the armed forces, ksccmetl to follow that in so far 
avS the vscrvices of nblc-biHlicd male Undents were rctpiircd in essen¬ 
tial civilian services it would he necessary foi .sue h men to be trained 
by tlic Army and Navy programs and later detailed for civilian 
services. It was evident from the moment the announcement was 
made, however, that very Utile attention was to he given either by 
the Army or the Navy to the needs of industry and other essential 
civilian services for trained personnel, in spite of the fact that the 
Secretary of the War Department had publicly stated on September 
17,19^2, tliat— 

The Army is greatly ni need nf men of s|K:ci.ih/ed ti.uning, ji.iriicul.irly 
111 physics, chcmisiry, engineering, and mcdicinr. We .ire equally inter- 
ested ... in having adcijuaie luiinhers of men of sin h ir.lining available 
to war-production industries and llie civilian reso.iieli agencies of tlie 
Government. 


2. Secondly, the Council expressed the hope that the jirogram of 
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die two departments might be jointly administered so as to bring 
about tlic utmost cooperation in the two programs, especially in the 
selection of the men to enter the programs. On this point, the Coun¬ 
cil committee recommended diat the men lie allowed to enter these 
programs at 17 years of age. In the situation that confronts the Navy, 
that is entirely possible. In the situation that confronts the Army, 
that lias not been consklcrcd possible. 

So It was recommended that there be die utmost cooperation 
established througli the special boards made up of Army and 
Navy oflicers and civilian members, subject to the regulations estab¬ 
lished by a joint Army-Navy-civilian board. We expressed the hope 
many, many times that this program should be a joint affair, not 
only between tlic Array and Navy on the one hand, but a program 
that could also he earned on todperatively with representatives of 
the institutions of higher education. These liopes liave not been 
realized. 

In other ivords, it was tlic coiUcnCioa of the Council that in view 
of die sj)ctinhzcd character of the training for the Army, there 1$ 
a serious question as to whether the induction of die men should 
be delayed until tliey arc 18 years of age; and, secondly, whether 
they should ilicn be sent to camp for 33 weeks of basic military 
training. 

3 Tlic third distinction can best be pointed out by the follow¬ 
ing letter to die Secretary of War, November 23, 1942, making a 
final appeal, among other matters, and raising the question as to 
whether tlic military situation was so serious as to require the spe¬ 
cific timing for the calling of the men in the Army and Reserve 
Corps: 

I'ijc Army pjf)po$cs to wjtlulraw horn college campuses, by February 
i, the gio.iL majority oC the siuclcnts, now in the Reserve Officers’ Train¬ 
ing Corps and the I'.nlistcd Reserve Coips Such action, together with the 
wiilidrawah of ib- and 19-year-olds by ihc Selective Service System, will 
have dicsc damaging effects upon the War Department’s own training 
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prtfgrjtn (i) wiSUw *Uj‘V3r4 «•! l^rgo immlKrs 

cif men already ciiga^;f<l jn (raiinii^ xhIh'Ii rltr Arjny nrr<l«,; ( 2 ) die re¬ 
moval oi siudcmi from <oSlrj;-*x al Umk^ ilnrin^ il»c iiai 

wnicslcr —ami ilir xclniuccrHi^ lor Army ami Nav \ netyKr ilicrrliy in- 
<lucc(l disrupt ilir sj>r»M! iiaimng pro;;i.unx jimvi. hi Kjtf-f.ituiii; (^) 
tc.itlimg staffs will W st iUrrrd .md will l‘r rra'^mililrd l.urr, >1 ni ail, 
with great dil1kully> ami f,|) rite ii^irratH'ns of ami iimvcrsitics 

will he «) seriously \sc.ikcncd tlut llirv will l>r iiiialilr siih'r<picntly to 
serve cfTccuvcly ihc needs of the Ariii\.‘njrsr mrvii.ihlc LonvctjUenccs of 
the projH>5Ctl War DcjMfiinctu plans vstuild Ire *0 miunons that, tii the 
interests of military cntcirii»y, wr urge ili.ii a nrvs and more satisfactory 
timetable be siihsiituirti for that in*\s* pmpn'rd 

Shortly thereafter the \V;tr Drparimrul jd.m was nnidifird some¬ 
what. Certain askUtitm.vl cngiuceimg simlenis ami eortam other 
stutlcnis, where the seineucr <tr term lu*g,in .ificr J.nuiary 1, i(>n» 
were allowed to rcin.un in college tr» the eiul uf ilic aurdii aca¬ 
demic year, 'lltcsc .actions rctluad the e/fni on ili< imivcrsitics 
and colleges somewhat. 

Many of the insiuniions, juriiuihuly the c<iUrg<s of hhcial arts, 
arc now losing their students who rnroUed in (he Armed Krscivc 
Corps. At the same tune those students who did not enroll in the 
Reserve Corps arc also, as pointed out by (he Omni il, bring r.ipidly 
drawn out of the colleges through the noimnl ap|dicaii(>n of selec¬ 
tive scrvidc. I need not tell you that to have this happen in the 
midst of an academic year, when budgets h.tvc already hern made 
and financial commitments to individual facuhv iiicmhcrs niadt 
for the entire year, places an exceedingly heavy Inirslcn on many if 
not most institutions wlitch the Aincntan Council and its member 
institutions believe might very well Itavc been avoided by britci 
planning. Colleges and univcistiics aic willing to make any sai- 
rifice but it appears at Ic.m incoiisisieni for the Ainiy to acknowl¬ 
edge its need for collegc-iiaincd men by .sending khmhk) oi more 
to college at Army expense and at the same time wn lidi awing fiom 
training men now in college. 
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This may pardy Ik indicated by the fact tliat members of tlie 
Navy Collegiate Reserve Corps arc remaining in college to the end 
of the current academic year and will be located in selected insti¬ 
tutions thereafter until the completion of their training. It is regret¬ 
table that the Army did not find it expedient and desirable to follow 
a similai plan. 

■Nevertheless, ilic Omncil has comimicd to codpciaie witli the 
War Dcpaitincnt in cvciy way j[K)ssiblc, particularly in suggesting 
numerous panels oC persons who arc competent to advise as to the 
cJiaiactcr and content of courses in the various subject-matter fields. 
Colonel Hetman Ikukcina, who is in charge of the program, has 
used these panels, composed of representatives from all types of in¬ 
stitutions, both large and small, extensively in tlic development of 
die War Department’s program of specialized training. 

I want to complete my statement by mentioning once more the 
situation wnli respect to essential civilian services. I have already 
stated tliat the C'ouncil has been deeply concerned from die very 
beginning in urging the Federal Government to develop a com¬ 
prehensive plan for the training of all persons needed foi the mili¬ 
tary services and foi essential civilian services. In its memorandum 
to the War and Navy Departments, October 27, 194^2, the Council 
committee urged the adoption of a plan which— 

. . . should consider not only the needs of die Army and Navy for spe¬ 
cialized personnel and for the training of officers but also the needs of 
industry for professional-technical personnel, both now and m the future, 
if the w.ir continues for many years. 

In the opinion of the committee, it is gambling on a short war 
not to take these considerations into account in planning the total 
training program 

We feel that thorough critical analysis of the manpower situation m 
icgarc! to jirofcssional-icchnica! personnel is urgently required as the first 
step. If, .Ts a result of this analysis, it is shown that there are a number of 
professional and technical men now employed in nonessential work, who 



eyj}. Ihc Jouitiui of Siui‘4'/i^‘, 

Lvin III nii>\<i) I'l lolui .1 pl.iJ» l(ii «n•.)nj<jr-]iinj» ilir, '.hould be 

(lcv(’l<)|K<l If, .is in.inv bi'lsrsr, il is ilr.jr lit ti ilirir »'> .»ii .ifiii.il sltnri.ijtc of 
in.mpovsf’i 111 (crl.mi liriil'-, fssrnii.il fr«‘in flif'I {■ml ft vjcv nt loi.il war, 
then ilu’ IK < f •‘Siiy fnr ,in tivrr .til it umii}; ptfj;r.«in }»r< uini in.mifcst 

As siHHi as i( lui.inic cvithiii iliil ilir War .iiid Nasy Dtpart- 
mchts (litl not iiiU’ikI to nulmlc any consuln.ilil* numluis of per¬ 
sons in llicir respuhve {raiiiiii^; jtioi;i.mis to fill liif needs of 
essential tivilian servues^ iiicIikIiii^ indiiMiy, tin* Oomuil uinicd 
to tile Wai Manjvowfi (Tommis’^ion foi a solutnm of ihc piohlcni 
which by tins time had lu-titinr .uiiic in irrtain profcssion.il and 
icchnicai Iichls, notably phyMcs. In iliis t.isc irrtain .spu'i.il provi¬ 
sions for the dcfcinunt of men in tiaiiiin].; foj (Ins litld of work 
have icccnily been winked out ilironjjb ilu- seletiivi’ sci vne system. 
Also because of die lowcnnj^ of the iliaft a^e to iH, Mudcnls wlio 
can complete their iraimnj; prior to July i, iop>, in cnf’ineerinn, 
and certain oilier criiteal licldsof tramiiig, have Ineri made elijiible 
fo( deferment from military service It is obvious, however, that no 
real solution of the p(ol)1cm of iiaimnf' men foi essential civilian 
services has yet been found by the War Manpower Caimmission. 

In a memoianilum to the War Manpower ('onumssion dated 
November 19, 19^2, ilic Coimcirs coinnniiee laid down the basic 
considerations leading up to the formulation and .idoptioii of 
such a plan. 

The War Manpower (kmmnssion is vested wnh the. responsi¬ 
bility for procuring and mamiaming data on the need and ai.uuil 
and potential supply of inanpowci m the United Slates. Conse¬ 
quently, the following rccommcmlalion is a<ldiesseil to the Com¬ 
mission, with the request that immcilialc slcj>s be laken to laiiy 
out the pioposcd studies: 

1 . That ihroLigli cooperation with the aimed bines, vvnlx ndn i agt iisies 
of government, and with professional assiaiaiions and oig.im/.iuons, all 
infoim.iiion now available ihrough such agencies he hioviglii logdlici, 
coordinated in so f.u as tbey aic compaiablc and .1 gmoi.d esuinalc he 
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made jmnicduiiely cjC it\K present anrl future shortages in each of the po¬ 
tentially ncccs-iary sjKciaii/cd and professional fields. . . , 

2. Time pilot studies lie marie in selected industries to determine (a) 
present sliorMgcs mi rmcli field; (b) {mtcntul shortage at each of several 
stated dales suth .is June 19^^, January and (c) potential supply 
throiigli upgrading wuhm the iitdmlry^ transfer of individuals to war 
priKlucuoM, and cinployincui of women . . 

3, That similai pilot studies he made in sclctlerl communities to deter¬ 
mine picscnt shortages and {xHcntial supply in each of tlic specialized 
and professional nelils. It ts proposed iliai a limited number of communi¬ 
ties be selected to represent a general cross section of community life 
(single mdusiiy cuminumties should not be mcludcd). A group of pci- 
sons, varying in mimher m relation to the sire of the community, should 
he assigned to each conuminiiy for a period of approximately two weeks. 
Througli personal interviews with rcpicscntative individuals and an 
analysis of siicli dat.i as arc available in local government and profes¬ 
sional org.uii/.uioo offices, tiiformatton should be procured especially 
with reference to the professional needs .Mich as medical and dental care, 
leaching, .and cngincfring. 

To piocuic these data will entail (i) the allocation of the respon¬ 
sibility for making the study to a single governmental agency; (b) 
cooperation of otlicr government agencies, o£ industry, and of pro¬ 
fessional oignnizations; and (c) the appointment of a field staff to 
make ilic personnel inveniojy both fonntlustry and in the selected 
communities. 

In spite of tlic iccognizcd difficulties in carrying on such studies 
and making such estimates, it is absolutely necessary that it be done 
because in this area the securing of necessary personnel involved 
in most Instances from one to five years of training. It is, therefore, 
necessary to pl.m in advance. But planning in advance involves 
carefully worked out estimates of needs for specialized and profes¬ 
sion.tl personnel which, except to a limited extent, the War Man- 
powci Commission Ims not undertaken up to this time. 

One cxamjilc of the need for civilian woikcrs is teaching. It is 
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cstjrnalcd ihal iii ihc f.ill of more ih.iii i(kvxk> teachers left 
the ])rofc'>sion lt> ^o intf> other hne-i of work, iocUuljng imlmiry 
.ind military service, <»r one out of every icj» of the nation’s teach¬ 
ers. Tlic exodus is coniinmn^. KeveinN-fivc per (rni of the .school 
systems of the toutnry h.ivT hreii soinpcllrd to employ cmcijrcncy 
teachers, whkh j^enerally means su!>st.iMd.irti leathers. Naturally 
tile .shortaj^cs .ire ^riMtesl in lire rnial areas Iwt anse thert, the salary 
scales arc generally lower tlian in the tUics. In the meantime, the 
supply of piosjKctivc icaclicrs in iiaiinni'm tlic colleges has fal¬ 
len off ticmendoiisly. In the leathers tolltges, for example, the en¬ 
rollment was lower m as ttfiiiparcii in the previous year, by 
15 per cent. Tly lire f,dl of U).v2 u was nearly 2^ pei cent lower than 
it was in 1940. Yet all will agree iliai the ediuaiinn of our children 
is a critical civilian ncoi which is already in a seiious tondhkm. 

On December 16,19.12, in a Iciicr to Dr Ik O. I’.llioii of the War 
Manpower Commission, the (‘ouiud conimiutr went fiirtlicr in 
outlining the general clraracici of a War Manpnwri Reserve Corps 
as follows: 

(a) Provide iwo acccicraicd semesters of pu professiiiiial tiaining for 
approximately the up|Kr two GfiUs of all high sthind grailuaics during 
wlncli period screening tests could he admiinsU'rcd md coiniRclling pro¬ 
cedures employed for ihc selcclion of those young men .nul women who, 
in terms of the most cfficiciu me of rnaniKiwcr, slniuld he assigned to the 
armed forces, to iiuluslry, and to other csscnnal tivdian aciivnics. 

(b) Establish procedures for the defermem of ail male incmhcrs of tlic 
corps until the completion of this iwo-vemcsier pcnrxl of iraining and 
personal assessment Such deferment, may we jionu out, would lie for 
an average period of or 4 months only since tlic average age of the gifted 
youth to he inducted into the corps (c.g., the uppii two fifilis of higli 
school giaduating classes) is nearer 17 titan iH ycar.s. 

(c) Arrangcforfurilicrtiaining of those young men and wmnen who 

are qualifitd for such training and who arc necilcd in llu* nonimlit.iry 
aspects of the wai effort. The young men to he given such further train¬ 
ing would be chosen, 06 course, with the needs of both the armed forces 
and of wartime civilian activities in A method for determining 
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both tlic military and the nonmilitary needs of die Nation could be de¬ 
veloped, we assume and believe, by the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission in consultalion wiib the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

(d) Provjrlc financial assistance on an equitable democratic basis, later 
tobcdetciminctl, sn that economic barriers would not stand in thesvay of 
the training of tJiose best quolifictl for such training. 

May I summarize briefly? 'fhe American Council on Education 
has repeatedly uigcd iijion various divisions of the Government 
the necessity of a comprehensive plan for the training of personnel 
needed m the military and essential civilian services. It has itself 
formulated and urgcil upon the military authorities a plan that 
provided for a uniform method of selecting men to be in training 
in the Army and Navy specialized training programs upon a thor¬ 
oughly democratic basis, k has urged the Army and Navy to in¬ 
clude in Its estimates a safe margin of men who might, upon the 
completion of their training in engineering, medicine, dentistry, 
and so forth, be assigned upon the basis of demonstrated need to 
essential civilian services. Fin.ally, it has urged the War Manpower 
Commission rcpcatctlly to make estimates of specialized and pro¬ 
fessional personnel needed in essential civilian services as the basis 
of any further plans that it may develop for the training of civilian 
workers in the universities and colleges. 

The above statement in no way includes a complete description 
of tlic war service activities of the Council, as it was prepared only 
with respect to tlie Council’s relationship to the Army Specialized 
and Navy Collegiate Training Programs. Any comprehensive sum¬ 
mary would include the continuing conferences held by individual 
members of tlie Council’s staff with representatives of many Gov¬ 
ernment agencies, tlic cooperation with the Joint Army-Navy Com¬ 
mittee on Welfare anti Rccication through Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
Educational Adviser of the Committee on the Council staff; the 
constant liaison maintained with colleges and universities through 



T/if of hhuMfufu! 

the ilirn’ inihliiMti'iii'*: I higher l.iJtnJUon .itul AuUitml Defeme, 
If't// vSV/irr Of^poffutufief, .uni thr l’i{fuJfion,il UannI, as well 
.IS j)nhli'’lif’il UhiIvs iMinplilfis, .is^ist4uur iti tlir preparation 
of icst^ .Hit) lollr^r forms for tisr hy \\\r .irinr«l lories; studies of 
u.kIkt ciliH .limn in rrl.nioii lo ilie nrw prohlrmn ur.acd by war; 
siirviys of sjirnlii lirhK in liipjtrr r(hu.*iioi» ilirrtily aflctlcd by 
tlir w.ir, .Mill iliioui^li iht^r urtipri.iiion with ilie Spai.il Service 
I^ivisioii of the Armv. the 'I’r.miiiiu Division of the K.ivy, and the 
Uiuicsl Suies Armed I'ortcs Imiimic the (Icvclopiiu’tu of propos¬ 
als Eoi tile gr.iiilmg of credit for the cdm.itional valtie of military 
(.vtpcncntc.'l he CNhiikiI iviiow joiimig wnh Koih (io\i rnincnland 
Ollier ctluc.'Uioiml ,i};cnucs in coiishUtiiii; problems of the jK)siwar 
period and the p.irl collcjjcs iiml uinvc-rsnirs must play in meeting 
the needs of the aftermath of w.ir 
Orgdiii/.ed duriiiH World War I, ilir Ainerkan Cauincil on F'dii- 
cation has sought to men the new and more lonipleN educational 
problems of Worlil War 11 
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Tliat js noi the ofTicial name—the oflicial talc is Aimed forces 
Institute —but University of the Armed Forces describes it better. 
It was founded three weeks after Pearl Harbor to help make bet¬ 
ter fightjng men out of civilians and to help civilians in uniform 
prepare for ,\ return to peacetime pursuits. It offers instruction on 
the scconcliiry and college levels. Accreditation is assured. Its cam¬ 
pus is world-wide. It has 2,000 libraries and 10,000,000 books. Its 
students arc men—and women—in khaki, blue, and forest green, 
locatcil in tlic United States, Iceland, Australia, North Africa, 
Alaska, and everywhere Americans arc fighting. It commands some 
of the best teaching talent in the United States. It is operated by the 
War and Navy Departments. Us slogan is “What Would You Like 
To Learn Its seal is a torch and an open book resting on crossed 
swords. 

That is a thumbnail sketch of one of the most interesting devel¬ 
opments m the iiisiory of education. Tiic complete story is given 
in the following excerpts and digests taken from War Department 
directives, news releases, reports, and publications—with editorial 
notes. 


I. im. FDUCATION BRANCH OP THL WAR DEPARTMENT 

To provide for off-duty education in our present-day civilian 
Army, ilic War Department created an Education Branch in the 
Special Service Division of the Army Service Forces. Colonel Fran¬ 
cis T. Spaulding, on leave fiom bis civilian position as Dean of 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, is chief of 
the Education Branch 



The duitf’; .ititl ic^jMin'ihjlinci nf O^hnirl S]>,juhlitj^ aiul his 
stall Army niiuafurs are -uiniiian/ol ni tijr <rrg.un/alu)n ma¬ 
nual fif (he Arinv S( rvtcr I'Anrs: 

'I'lir Ivhi'.>(i*-ii Mratuli »rl ih*' < r Suwly Section, 

(lie (irfiiiji Inslruuion -Vt ihr fain ary V* Mnii 

.1) 'Ihc t aTrrsj'imtirrur }>f« (nm huimrl «rs ks li,r anti siijKr- 

vi*,cs llir LOjithitt <>1 (hr Dniied Srarr^i I lii'itinilt' uperatuig 

umlcr (hcprt/ViMiin'iii! AU -{yr ■ir*'"*, I’rriurr-i uitj jii«)W<lrs '.rlf i<',n.liing 
inMfiictiiinal Jiiaicnah: jiicjMrrs .in«l pn>vnle«i fcir tvalua- 

iitjii, ant) ccrufitatirm (<» ctlu«4tif/nal iiistiitunui'-, of (he rducation.il cx- 
(KTiciiccs nf mihlary (KTStHnicI, .i»raM|;cs for .u^fr.lit nioii of military 
ctiniatidiial rxiKTiciiccs hy tivihan r<lui .iitniial in'Mitminiis: supervises 
collcj'c and umvcrsuy extension (mir«-rs provuinl fnr iJintcd States 
Armc<l I'tirccs Insiiluw csrcsillccs; andwrs curtilhnrms; ami provides 
ciUicaiional guidance. 

h) Tlic Group liistnuiitiH Section proparcs plans for dir mg oii/aiiun of 
classes aiu! groups; arranges frir ilir provision of rdin.iiion.il fai iliiics hy 
cducntionnl insiiuitiorn; .seircii and suppliesrilurational inoiion [ui lures; 
provides foreign language retordings and gli^sarirs, asMsis in ikvclop 
incut of cduc.iiional prograim through cdinaium ollnrrs assigned to 
Service Gommatuh and overseas forxev on rccpiest of (aiminanders 

c) ThcLthiacy Sccuou makes rccoimncudaium^ touceriung t\ic \»hysi- 
cal needs of the Army Library Service, ftirnnilatcs politics ftir and gen¬ 
erally supervises the cstaUhshmcnl, o|K;raiion, aiul rn.iiiitrn iiuc of Army 
libraries; makes rccoinincndaiions foi the purch.isc of hooks iUid maga¬ 
zines for overseas forces, hmpuals, transports, .iml trasclmg libraries; 
supervises tlie tlisinbution of hooks donated 10 the Army. 

That is the “military mission'* of the lulucatioii Branch of the 
War Department. The projects and activities undertaketx to ac¬ 
complish this mission are described in the icmaiiukT of this article 

2. Tim ONirri) stahs armi'p lORtu s iNsimui 
a) Authorizution and Designation 

Approximately three weeks after Pearl Ilarhor, DcLcinhei 2^, 
1941, the War Department authorired the csiuhlishinent of a cor- 
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rcijjundcncc schord lr> be known as the Army Institute (now the 
United State'! Armed I’orccs Institute). Lieutenant Colonel Wil¬ 
liam R. Youtijf, hirfiicrly Supervisor of Correspondence Study, 
State Coll(7»c’ of V( nnsylv.ini.i, is Commandant of the Institute, 

1. utid dcsufnaHnn. 'Ilicic will he at sucli place or places 
as may he j>rcscrihrd hy the Sotroury of W.n a coircspondcncc school 
U'hicli will Ijr Known .is ihe Army Insuiuic. 

2. O/tfcctiifct ‘1 he < 4 )|c<nvts of tile Army Iiisiiuitc are to: 

a) IhovHlo pcrsoniul of tlir Army . . .111 «j>poriiijnty to undertake a 
formal cmirso of study.. 

h) Provi<h* cilut.uumal opporliimtics to meet the requirements of the 
connnanf] 

c) Furnoii .isMsiaucc to piTsonncl uC ilic Army who lack cducadonal 
prcrcrpiisiics for .issi|'nmciH to duty wincli they arc otherwise qualified 
to [icrfiinn .uul to moci the rupiireinciic for promotion. 

d) ]‘.nalii(’ ihosr wliose cduc.iiioti h liUciiuptcd by mililaiy service to 
niamt.'im rcl.ionns ivid) rducatioii.d institutions and thus increase the 
pri^iahihly of the tompktuin of their education upon their return to civil 
life. 

c) Improve the v.duc of Army personnel as citi/ens upon return to 
civil life. 

I>) VAtiiblhhmcnt 

Insliiuu- liculquaritis were csinhlishcd at Madison, Wisconsin, 
(he homo of (Ik Univasity of Wisconsin. Two pl.nns of correspond¬ 
ence study wcie pinvidetl (War Dcp.irimcnl Circular 232): 

1. Coiu'si>tj/)dciuf Study under Arnry Institute. Unlisted personnel 
who li.ivc Infii in .uiivc service for not less tlian 4 months may enroll 
for ilic Aimv Institute imrespondcncc courses , upon payment of an 
cnrollmccu fee of foi each course 

2. (Uu! e<jif>iiih uce Study tindci Uniuei’sity oi College Extension Dwi- 
Sio/if (ii) Com ol rest .ind inuioii Tlic Government will pay half the 
COM of li M .md luition fee (not if) tvcccd $20.00 for .my one course) for 
cnlisltd pcrsoniul whfi havi liceii in .ittivc scivicc foi not less than 4 
fiKiiulis, who ciiioll in approved toricspotidciicc couiscs for academic 
credit uiulei ilie cMcusion divisions of the c(K)pcraiing institutions. 
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level aicrdfercd dircidv by In-iUulr I^-'.-ron ^rrvuc js provided 
under conir.u i; hv *l>e I’xfniMim I )iyhimu ihr \^n\srr^ily of Wis¬ 
consin. 

Under pl.in .i[»pr4>xiin.ilrlv nmvrmtv and lu^jli school 
crcslit courses are o^lcrrd hy ihr niorr ili.in ’fvriuvdnr toojirr.u- 
iiisiiiniinns. Nearly every ni.i|nr lirlil of snidy r« represented 
in the 5 ix)courses ImcIi M>llr^c or univriMiv i > uiiih r < onti.u t wnli 
tlic Ciovcrninrni. 

c) Nni/y DcffUtfntcnf PiiilitifMion 

Shortly after the cstahlishniciii of the Insiitnic h\ the War De¬ 
part men t, the Secretary of the Navy u*i»pic lo the Secretary of War 

In formal ion madcavailahlctoilir Kuvy Urpuimnu nidi^aicsiliaidic 
Army has established dcfimic vo|iiin,iry pr»»j’iams of r<hi( aiujn for cer¬ 
tain meinl>crs of tiie arme*! ftirte^ who a^pirr to IwUri rtpnp iliemschcs, 
nm only for tier war rthniUnn ot pirpair ilirni Ifj pt« r’.ar pl.unufin 
The Army Insliuilc, siweial (onvcr'^.iiioiid uiMnninjii in foreign ian- 
guagci, and ceriani oriciu.iiitm itnirM-s ar< sionr few of ilir snhjeds in 
cjucstion. 

In order to avoid d\ipUi.auon .md lo piosidr the ninsi t (Ir< use services 
to the men and women of the armed fortes, it would hr very iiukIi appre¬ 
ciated if nnoj>[)ortnniiy were tillered die Navy to in.iKr o r «>f ihrse facili¬ 
ties already established liy the Army. 

After negotiations, the War Dcparimcni replied. 

. , . tile Commandant of the Army Insiiiute lias hftn instriiac<l t<> 
receive and act upon applications from Nav.d rsoiuu I for Army histi 
lute courses. 

The Navy Departmeiu ilctaiird an olfieri to Inst mile headiiuai- 
ters to serve as Navy Registrar. 1*.nrollnU'ni .ij>pln alums fioin pei 
sonncl of the Navy, Marine (^)ips, and f’o.isi CAiaid began to poui 
in. This made the In.stitutc an all-service sthool, open to pcisoimel 
of all of the armed form—men and women Navy Department 
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p.nrticipalion in ihc InslitiUc piojjram is directed by tlieEducxitional 
Services Section of ilic Traininjr Divisioiij Bureau of Naval Person¬ 
nel. Lieutenant Oininumdci Ralph A, Sentman, U.S.N. (Ret.) is 
chief of (he l',duc.ili<»nal Services Section. 

S0011 .ifcr die blucjaikcis and Icnihcrnecks were included in the 
Institute, the War Ikpartmcnt issued the following memorandum: 

The Army Insiitutc, Madison, Wisconsin, is redesignated the United 
States Armc<l I’orccs Institute. 

3 . AlWlSORY CClMMI'lTtl- 01» THH UNlTIb STATES ARMED 
1'ORCr.S INSTnUTE 

Karly jn the development of plans for the Institute an Advisory 
Committee was apjioiiucd to aid in the development of instruc¬ 
tional and text materials adapted to the varying environment of 
men in the armed forces. This committee of educators was ap- 
pointc'tl by the Siilicoinmittcc on Education of the Joint Army- 
Navy Cominiitcc on Welfare and Recreation, a civilian group pri¬ 
marily responsible Cor the Institute's creation. The Joint Army- 
Navy Committee is dcscnbetl elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 

'I’hc Advisoiy Committee meets monthly in a two-day session, 
assists in tlie development of policies in the preparation of instruc¬ 
tional and testing materials; at the request of the armed forces, 
reviews the materials submitted and makes such otiicr recommen¬ 
dations regarding courses and credit as, in its judgment, will in¬ 
crease the eflcctiYcncss of the Institute in its service to men and 
women m the armed forces. 

THr CURRICULUM 

The catalogue of the Institute, What Would YouLikjsTo Learn?, 
describes some of the educational opportunities available to men 
and women in the aiinei! forces of the United States. The catalogue 
has been distrihulccl to all units of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. Copies Jiavc also been provided high-school and 
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ujllcf;c r oHi* ris f^r ii*r in i miinc lin^ ^nulcuK ^xin to be 

iiuliictnl. 

,1) Inc fluriihai (‘usa^rf 

Mnre ilian lor/c-ij-Philciur i'lnnr*;, .nr "llrrol America’s 
Mjidiers ainl fur Mndj during; oil iliity iiinr Dmier Plan i, 

courses olFrr<d (hrc< ily fKr Iiniimtf. sni»ir< is .ur .iv.nl.ibic in 
tlic follosMiij; I’lcKU; mhiiI sindirs, iiMibcin.Uu s, science, 

Inisincss, iiKtli.iiik’i, cirui i< iiy,» imI ciij'iiifrrju^; 

Under Plan .i Munr .jv> uni'cr'iiy and Ini’ll u Inwil i ictlil courses 
arc ollcrcd in die ftill«»\vinj; hrlds Kn|’lidi, f»>rny,n l.mj’uagcs, 
niaihcinadcs, I’rnrral sficiKc, s clicimsiiy. luolo|;y, f’cology, 
l»cograpliy, world lusiory.tiVK s,|’o\rrmn» ni. nmunit s, sociology, 
psycUolo|«y, staiiMKs, UcaUh, vtM..uu*n.d. tt sUnu al, .md podtssional 
work ilirccily rcl.iioi to milwary .K'rivmrs 
1'hc caialoguc lists all of (lir onirsrs ollncd in ilic various liclds 
of .study—too touK a list t<» iiuKidc licir. ('ivili.ni ir.iilcrs interested 
in securing the complete list of ionises will Iind .i (.iialoguc at 
War InlormnLton ('enters, at puldit libr.uies, .it mIkkiIs .ind col¬ 
leges, or they may write f<ii a copy i<i tin' Unitnl States Aimed 
Forces Institute, Madison, Wisconsin 

b) Foreign lunigtiagc DcfnttimctU 

In addition to the foreign language courses jirovided hy the co¬ 
operating colleges and wnvvcrsuics ihc pMucaiuin Uranch of the 
War Department has prcpnietl cnliiely new self leachuig insiruc- 
donal materials in more than i*> languages, I'.leincninry oi ‘Tiibt 
level” materials arc designed to ec|iup the servue nu n with a mini¬ 
mum speaking ability in foreign tongues. More advanced or "sec¬ 
ond level” materials piovide a basic speaking v<k dml.uy of 500 to 
800 words. Instruction at both levels uses .spu i.illy [uep.oed [iliono- 
graph records and supplementary printed m.iiciials. 

Strange Tongues for Johnny Doughbov, wiiucn by the War 
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Departincnc Bureau o£ Public Relations, gives an interesting cle- 
scnption of this new type of foreign language instruction. 

c) New Selj-rencfii)}^ Ma/enah 

The carrcspfjiulcnce method of instruction is particularly well 
suited to a sUulcnL hotly as widespread as are the men and women 
in the armetl forces. ICspeci.illy is it suited to personnel of small 
isolated units. But correspondence instruction depends on speedy 
mail service for elTcctivcness. That speedy mail service is available 
ill the United States and by photo or V-mad to troops in some areas 
overseas. But to large numbers of the liistitute’s overseas student 
body—and tlicy nil mber nearly 60 per cent of the total—some other 
means of instruction liad to be devised. 

In addition the Education Branch soon experienced a demand 
foi textbooks for use in class instruction, especially from overseas. 
This demand is increasing daily and will undoubtedly be tremen¬ 
dous during the demobilization and occupation period—before that 
in inactive theaters of wai. Specially designed textbooks for use by 
voluntcei group leaders or teachers arc needed to fill this need. 

To supplement corrcspotulencc instruction and to provide class- 
use textbooks styled to meet the needs of service men the Educa¬ 
tion Branch, with tlic Iicip of the Instilule Advisory Committee, 
planned a new self-teaching type of instructional material. It was 
decided to develop materials that as far as possible eliminated the 
necessity for a teacher. The teacher would be on the phonograph 
record, in tlic film, or in tlie book. 

To “put the teacher in the book” the Education Branch is using 
the facilities of publishing companies, authors of leading textbooks, 
and a civilian staff of expert editorial men. Each book takes the 
student in hand from tlic first page and leads him step by step 
iluough the study of the subject. Explanations are made as full and 
as clear as possible; cacli book is filled with problems and other 
types of application; illustrations arc found on nearly every page. 
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A pr.lvU(c lxw»k hr SKnrkUf^k r.uh icM; ^Ifailmiiiis- 

irrin^ (r^s wuli .ni'u^rf*. .lir pr»«M'lr<l is (hmc ihai 

c,in jMivsiMv Ih^ ‘Ihjir fo iinkr thr j*nnin^ iihHrri.ils ';rl{.tcnclimg. 

Ill m.itiy c.i^rs liltii'?. .iinl jihiiiio^tr.ipJi rroirds rirt ii^rd m supple 
iiicnl die prin5r<l nuien.iU 

The cdilfiruil sMif, jlirr* irdhv Mr Willi.ini 1". Sji.iiiUhuji, (oc 
llie Uiiilctl .Suites Arnted h'ltnrs liudniir unit its small civilian 
Mall of C4liCorial c'sjmtIS aulr<! from iiinr to lime by special con- 
.suhanlfi, is res|M)iisil>lc for the |»rc|ur.ui<m and prtHUictioii of all 
SvcK-tcacUing m.ucn.iU. h is tleurdwnl lu the American Ckiunciloci 
Kilucalion Hullciin No, 

Oiloncl .Spaulding and lik si.iff have hi^h hojvcs for llic self- 
tcacliing materials, 'llicy cxpcci iliein to serve m place of corres- 
jwndcncc courses for indivnlual study by men in small isolated units 
ovcr.scas; they ctiiect these new m.iicnals to l>r the answer to (he 
need for tcxilxviks for overseas ilas^ use under volunteer leaders 
or teachers; they expect dicin to lucci Army .mil Navy “specifi¬ 
cations." Early rcjxins hUcrinj; back to Washiuj;ion say that the 
I'klucation Hranch h.is discovered the rij»ht formula, that the self- 
teaching materials arc just what is iicctlcd. 

d) Chss Untruciion 

The United States Armed Porccs Institute began as a correspon¬ 
dence school. As dcscrilKd previously it soon found it necessary to 
serve the needs of class or group instruction. Now the Institute 
ships all kinds of standard textbooks anil the new self-teaching 
materials to units all over (he world, U is planned to create stock 
piles of materials in ports of embarkation and in ports of dcharka- 
tion, die better to service educational needs. A branch of tlic Insti¬ 
tute has been established in Hawaii; others arc in process; more 
are planned—again to better serve the education nccils of ovir 
fighting forces in individual and in group instruction. 

The Army does not hire tcaclicrs for o/t-duiy voluntary class 
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instruciion. AU Lcaclung o£ this type—and there is plenty of it—is 
done by volunteers from the jncji themselves or by civilians. Some 
of it is impromptu and shortlived, to fill a current need. Group 
study of the "cjuickic" foreign language materials falls in this cat¬ 
egory. Some of it is purposeful, planned, and lasting—men drawn 
together for sclf-iinpiovcmcnt with a goal in mind and the deter¬ 
mination, to reach it. 

To assist furllicr in the development of class instruction tire Edu¬ 
cation Branch lias recruited a group of experienced educational 
administrators and supervisors—specialists—trained them in Army 
style of education and sent them to Service Command (Corps 
Area) Headquarters in the United States and to theaters and bases 
overseas. These Education Officers, as they are called, serve as 
educational advisers to commanding officers and Special Service 
o/Ticers throughout tlteir territories helping with technical pro¬ 
fessional problems and organizing off-duty education programs. 
Twenty-five of tlicsc specialists arc now m uniform, applying their 
professional tr.aining and experience to the needs of America’s 
highly educated Army and Navy When hostilities cease these men 
will have in operation a farflung field org.inization that can be 
expanded ovcrniglit. 


5. ACCREDITATION 

a) At my''Ct edit" 

Army "credit” for study with the Armed Forces Institute was 
quickly arranged. The Soldier’s Qualification Card carries an en¬ 
try for courses completed with the Institute The civilian counter¬ 
part of the Soldier’s Qualification Card is the permanent record 
kept by the college registrar, a business film's personnel history 
form, Di a high school’s cumvilativc rccoid file. The Soldier’s Qual¬ 
ification Caul IS an important record when promotions are being 
considcrctl. An cnliy here is “credit.” 



‘I'hc jourfliii of h'JuCiiffonji Siitiolo^y 
b) School (Jfid CnfUgc Crcdtl 

Vl.ins .AJul nrr.in^;cuKUl*i (or aim \ actrc<lvuu<m o( 

itiilKary nhuanonal rxiK’rinars i> n»iw lo Ii js n jomt 

uiidcrtaking of die I-.dmaimn Hr.imlj of ihr W.ir Drji.uiinctu .iiul 
the IvilucaiioJi.il ScfMie*; .Snimn of ihr Navy I )rp.iriiii('ni, assiued 
l>y ihcliislhuic Adviwiry Coinnmirc and rhr Anirm an (aauicil nn 
Kducaiinn. 'llic Mibjra is <.o\rrcil (viUy ui a jnihhtaimn, 

Sofitid Hdocufionol ('rcJif foi Slififotv V\pcfictuc. 

c) Tats of KcJucatJOnnI Motunty 

Tcsls of cdiuMlional nifUurilyarcal'aidrHnlKii in the American 
Council bulletin,. Julucotioruil Cialil fot Mshti/ryl’.vpciicricc 
These and oiIut tests arc Ikuij; flcs*rloprd by a ^\ k ( lal i ivilian staff 
known as the Kxaininaiions for the Unifnl States Armed 
Forces Insiiluic. Ralph 'Vylci, University I'.x.unmcr, University of 
Chicago, is dirccioi of tiu* Kxanuiutions Stall. Asvtn lauil with Dr. 
Tyler ami directly rcsjuuisible for the ifHistif rdntaiional inaiuriiy 
isK. F. Lindquist, Rrofessor of I'dnL.nion.SiaK' University of Iowa. 

6 . ini siniM NT iionv 

Soldiers, sailors, marinc.s, men of the (kiasi Ciuard. woim n of the 
WAAC, WAVHS, SPARS, .nul Marine fairps auxiliary -all arc 
eligible to enroll as correspondence students or in the class mstinc- 
lion program of the Untied States Armed Forces Institute. 

And the registrations are |K)unrig in by (he thousands from all 
over the world. Civilians may wonder if incii in the service have 
tune for oH-duiy education. The service men are saying “Yes” and 
spending an average of seven hours a week on ihcu Imtiiutc study 
When basic and specialist tiaining have heem coinpleicd .ui<l men 
aic assigned to inactive theaters ovciseas ilicy litul ample time I(m1( - 
vote to a contiiuintion of this ediualinn. War is like ly to lx <><) per 
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cent moi)oto:)y and 10 per cent active combat. And during the 90 
per ccJit ak'i t but jnactivc period, the opportunity to “go to college” 
IS an iniporiam inornle bfxislei. 

Qucstjfiniitiires to men studying Institute correspondence courses 
bring to bgiil m«iny intcKsting facts and opinions. Men soy that 
they ajc slixlying tluii toiirsci to get aheiul in the Army and to 
get ready foi a rLiuin to tivil life. They leport studying in camp 
libraries, on bariack bunks, in tents by candlelight. Seventy-hve 
per cent of those completing courses icport that they have received 
promotions. All are cnlluisusiic ovei the excellent lesson service 
piovided by univcisity instructors Some ask pcimission totaketwo 
coursesat once; the pciccntageof rceiirollincntsin second and third 
courses is high. 

Here is an analysi.sof the “student body” of this Univcisityof the 
Armed I'orces tliat makes exttemely interesting leading. It is taken 
from a moiulily report of the Commandant of the Institute. 

'jO per cent of die students jic overseas. 

.) i pel C.CIU .nc HI die UiiUctI Slates. 

i)() J1C1 cent of ilu; .stiidcnis arc men. 

/ pei cent of the students arc women. 

Priv.iies arc enrolled in the greatest ninnhcr.-s, followed in order by cor- 
por.ds, privates lirsi-class, scigcants, stnlT sergeants, technical sergeants, 
and master scigcanis, 

The .ige 111 e.ikdown of cnroliccs is as follows* 


Under 20 years 

Per Cent 
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42 

25-29 years 

3f> 
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11 

i5-^yyc.us 
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^0-41 years 

3 

.{5 yc.as anti over 

4 
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business 
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2 fi 

16 

ifi 
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Per Cent 


Foreign languages lo 

Sciciitc 8 

r.nginccimg ^ 

Ml^Lclla^cous professional 2 

Olliers 2 


7 'lin nNl’il l) SlA'llS ARMID rORCI'S INSTITUTE FILM &EIIVICL 

The Film Service is tiic latest addition to the varied projects o£ 
die Rduciuioii Rrancli of the War Department. It promises to be 
one oC tile most active. Announcements of tlie Film Service include 
the prtxlijctioii of sound motion-picture films in the teaching of 
foreign languages, and in the teaching of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

8 . un- ARMY LIBRARY SERVICE 

Soldicis arc crowding post, camp, and station libraries request¬ 
ing libiTu y services. And the Education Branch of the War Depart¬ 
ment is <!ojng its best to meet the demand, for library service fills 
a war need! A bunillc of magazines dropped off by a plane of the 
Air Transport Command to a unit stationed “somewhere overseas” 
is a morale booster of importance. 

Tlic War Depaitmeiit has accepted full responsibility for provid¬ 
ing tioops witli library service, Men and women inducted into the 
Army aie able when in uniform to obtain reading material— 
liooks, magazines, and newspapers; fiction and nonfiction; tech¬ 
nical hooks, textbooks, and reference books. Library service has been 
recognized as one of the necessary services of the War Department. 

The Army has built the largest libiary system in the world. It 
operates 2,000 hbr.ii les, owns lO million books, is receiving monthly 
liundrcils of thousands of magazines and newspapers, and has pur- 
chasc<l liugc quantities of pamphlets and maps. One hundred and 
fifty miles of shelving would be required lo accommodate the 
hooks alone. 

Tills concludes this fingertip description of the University of the 
Aimed Forces, a university of the War and Navy Departments 
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worliinjT in awpciafinn with civilian (tliicaiinnal iiutiUUioiis lo 
make It possible for civilians in vimftpnn to liccomc better figbiing 
men and U> prepare for a return to civil pursuits 


lK)OK RKVIKWvS 

The Negro (.Vroean, ediud Uy Suwim. A, IWavn, Akiiuih V 
Davis, and Ur,vs''is Ln. New York* 'I'be Dryden )Vc’ss, 

1,082 pages 

Tins IS liy far the most ctimpltic Lnmpil.Hion r*f Negro v.-ritings pub¬ 
lished to dale. 'Ihc authors Itavc sele<lcrl lu.miiaK Inan r\(rv er.i of 
America’s history and every phase of Negro t<»iurihui mm The in.aerials 
arc arranged under the licadings: Niori Nones; Novels (srlcciions); 
Pociry; I'olk Liicralurc; Di.una; SjKnhcs, Pamphlets, .md Ia:Ucrs; 
Ihograpliy and Autiihiogr.ipliy and I'ss.iys. 

The selctiions arc well made, anil ihr .uiiliois arc to he umgi.iiul.acil 
on iheir inclusion of folk IncraUirc As (Ins leviewn read ihroiigh die 
pages of this caiavan he was impressed morr than ever hv the diht of 
gratitude Amciica ov'es to the Negro foi Ins mimcrons ttpinnhinimis. 

How to locate Educational Informutton md Dnfn, by (Iaiiuk 
Ai.txANDi’U. Second edition New York: Purcau of Public.ition.s, 
Teachois College, Columbia University, 1941, xiv | P-^g^*!- 

Typic.d of Ills usual dioroiighncss, the author )i.is in uki dly improved 
and expanded liis earlier edition of this volumt', which hecomis ,111 in¬ 
dispensable guide to research workers, wriicrs, nntl (iiher serious students 
in the field of education Services available in libraries and ciscwlicre that 
aid in spotting pertinent data arc classined. Proficient steps m locating 
and using dcsiicd infoimaiion arc outlined 'I ins volume should he aviiU 
able in every professicni.il libr.iry and school system in tin coiiiury, 

Methods oj Lesson Observing by Prcscivice Student-T'ciuhas, liy 
Roland IIiNRY CiTArn r'ion.Ncw Yoik: Ihircau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univcisiiy, 19^)1, i^ypiges 
Tlie author makes an analysis of various obscivauonal u clumpics usee! 
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by sii|>crvisr<l suicicni leathers as ihcy arcj»uidcd in appraising rli/Iercnt 
lyjKs of tlassriKun siumlions Some lechnicjvics appear to have greater 
value than i>tlicrs. 'I lus snuly will he of me lo instructors directing obser¬ 
vation and suiKTyising student ic.ithing as well as instructors in methods 
courses. 


CoIlci>e anti hfc, by M. K Hj NNtn’. Sccojicl edition. New York: 
^^cC^r.‘^\vd lill llfKik (aiiop.iny, 50^ pages. 

('.oUc^c iitxi Ijfc, wliuh IS .) revision of the original manuscript pub¬ 
lisher! in isan o\ccUciu lexll>ook for use in an orientation course in 
colltgt hti for frishiiian siinlcnis 'lire nialcnal dealing with learning 
and With cfTiclivt study habits is particularly gotnl. There arc many prac¬ 
tical suggestions on iltr. use of the library and on the improvement of 
rcailing ability. 'Ihc brief .scstion entitled “lavmg in College” contains 
much souiul and prat lie d advite for the young college student 

ns of ]Vof /{trf' JuhtctKion, by Fi/)Ri,Nrx Hemley Schneider. 

Washington, IXb: 'Hjc American Council on Public AlTairs, 
pages 

In T021, for the fiI St time in the inslory of the United States, a women's 
(.oihgc op('n{ d iis iliKiis for a new and very tlifTcrciugrouji of students— 
women f;iciory workeis. At the Hryn Mawr Summer School for Women 
Woikcis, a grouj) of women leaders in the lahoi movement, themselves 
indnsiii.d workers, s.it ilown for long sessions on educational policies 
with rcpK'srntaiivfs of lollegc trustees, faculty, and alumni As a result 
of this c.ncful planning, a new type of school evolved In this scholarly 
study of workers’ cduc.uion. Dr Schneider has told the story of the devel¬ 
opment, both within .ind without the trade-union movement, of educa¬ 
tional oxpoi inieuts foi adult women workers with special reference to the 
Ihyn Mawi vtmuro The volume is a comprehensive and informative 
one As l.iluii lakis its pl.Kt in the s(Ki.d order and as collective bargain- 
in)» su|i( I steles iiulivulii.d h.ugaining, it is reasonable lo suppose tliatboth 
iiiduMi ial .ind (r.ilt unions will more .nui more turn to educational ven- 
Uiies Id cnsiuc ,i(let]u.uc training of competent leaders and of alert and 
liuiiking members It ism this connection that educators may have a con- 
ii ibuiion to m.ikc lo organi/cd labor. 
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